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PEEFACE. 



p Tee Lectures contamed in this volume were delivered 

L last winter to lai^ popular audieucea in Edinburgh 

I and Glasgow, at the invitation of an iufluential com- 

I mittee of gentlemen interested in the progress of Biblical 

I study. The Lectures were to some extent planned as a 

[ sequel to a course deliveretl in the same cities in the 

I previous winter, and published last year under the title 

■ of Tkf Old Testavtent in the Jcvnsh Church. The primary 

design of that course was to expound, in a manner 

intelligible to persons unacquainted with Hebrew, the 

F problems and methods of modern criticism of the Old 

I Testament, and so to enable the laymen of Scotland to 

I follow with intelligence the controversy then occupying 

I the Courts of the Free Church as to the right of criticism 

I to assert itself within the Churches of the Westminster 

f Confession. So far as the Church Courts are concerned, 

ihat controversy has for the present been abruptly 

terminated, by what may fairly be called an act of 

violence and without a legal decision being obtained 
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from tlie General Assembly of tbe Church on questions 
wliich certainly cannot be permanently disposed of until 
they have been exhaustively considered in their relation 
to the doctrine of the Protestant Churches on the one 
hand, and to the laws of scientific inquiry and the evi- 
dence of historical fact upon the other. Ecclesiastical 
leaders have always been prone to flatter themselves 
that questions of tmth and Christian liberty can be set 
at rest by an exertion of authority ; but those who love 
truth for its own sake cannot acquiesce in tliis easy 
method ; and not in Scotland alone, but in all Protestant 
Churches of English tongue, it is becoming yearly more 
manifest that thoughtful and earnest students of the 
Bible will continue to examine the history of revelation 
for themselves, and will not test satisfied with conclu- 
sions that do not commend themselves to the scientific 
as well as to the religious consciousness. 

For the popularisation of science in all its branches, 
which is BO characteristic of our age, has accustomed 
men to examine the foundations of current beliefs, and 
to acquiesce in no results that have been reached or are 
defended by methods which science condemns. Histori- 
cal science in particular has made vast strides ; in every 
part of history traditional ideas have been upset, and old 
facts have been set in a new light. Even schoolbooks are 
no longer content to transcribe ancient sources, but seek 
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to interpret tbcm on scientific and critical principles. 
The records of our religion are historical documents, 
and they claim the same treatment which has been so 
fniitfiiUy applied to the other sources of ancient history. 
They claim it all tlio more because the supreme religious 
significance of this history gives it an interest to which 
no other part of ancient history can pretend. 

In point of fact the Bible has not been neglected 
in the general progress of historical study. A vast 
amount of genuine work has been done in this field, 
and, though much still remains for future research, 
many new results of the lugbest importance have been 
reached on which scholars are practically agreed. But 
unhappily the fruits of modem BibLcal study are still 
very little accessible to the general reader. Many of 
them are only to be found iu learped books, encumbered 
with technicalities and written iu foreign languages, or, 
if translated, translated into that peculiar jai^'on which 
only translators venture to call Englisli. And in general 
the best results of modem research must be sought in 
so great a variety of books, and are often expressed in 
so controversial a fonii, that it is difficult for the ordinary 
reader to follow them and combine them into an intel- 
ligible wliole. It is lar easier for the Enghsh reader to 
gain a just view of the present state of inquiry in 
Greek or Roman history and literature than to learn 
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what modem scholai'ship has done for the history and 
literature of the Hebrews. And yet it is manifestly 
absurd to tliiiik that the very beat use of the Bible can 
be made by thosa who read it for the nourishment of 
their religious life, so long as the history of the revela- 
tion which it contains is imperfectly understood. In 
the interests of religion, as well as of sound knowledge, 
it is of t!ie highest importance that everything which 
scholarship has to tell about the Old and New Testa- 
ments should be plainly and fully set before the intel- 
ligent Bible reader. The timidity which shrinks from 
this frankness, lest the untraiued student may make a 
wrong use of the knowledge put into his hands, ia 
wholly out of place in Protestant Churches, and in 
modern society, which refuses to admit the legitimacy 
of esoteric teacliing. 

The Lectures now laid before the public are designetl 
as a contribution to the popularisation of modem 
Biblical science. They cover but a small part of the 
Old Testament field, and they purposely avoid the tone 
of theological controversy. There are, indeed, many 
questions relating to the prophets and their work on 
which controversial feeling ia still keen ; but the most 
hotly discussed of these lie in great part outside the 
period, closing with the end of the eighth century B.C., 
which the present volume deals with ; and wliere this 
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is not the case I have sought to keep my discussion as 
close as possible to the historical facts, without raising 
dogmatic issues, which for the most part have really 
very little to do with the proper function of the his- 
torical interpreter. It is impossible to deal franlcly 
with any Biblical problem without saying many things 
which may challenge opposition ; but where the pur- 
pose is to give teal help to Bible atuctenta, and not to 
advance the interests of a theological party, the contro- 
versial method should always be avoided, for the ques- 
tions of modem controversy are generally derived from 
mediiBval rather than Biblical thought, 

The period with which this volume deals is that of 
the earliest prophetic literature, and therefore presents 
the prophetic ideas in their least complex form. Some 
readers may be surprised at the very small amount of 
developed theology which these ideas contain; the 
elements of prophetic religion in the eighth century 
before Christ are marvellously simple in comparison 
with the range of conceptions with which the modem 
theologian ia accustomed to operate, and which are often 
traced back to the earliest Old Testament times. It 
must, however, be remembered that the theological 
thought of the Hebrews underwent a great development 
after the time of Isaiah ; the principles of the oldest 
prophecy are germinal principles, which unfolded them- 
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facts of contemporary history. It is indeed from the 
study of the prophets that some of the strongest argu- 
ments for the late date of the Priestly Legislation are 
derived ; and, though I deem it right to advertise the 
reader of the critical views which underlie my exposi- 
tion, I trust that it will not be found that these views 
have been allowed to give undue bias to my treatment 
of historical facts. 

At the same time it is to be observed that recent 
advances in Pentateuch criticism have thrown a vast 
amount of light on the dovelopment of prophetic 
thought, especially by clearing away false assumptions 
that hampered historical exposition. The foundation of 
a truJy historical view of the prophets was laid by 
Ewald, and what has been effected since his time has 
mainly been due to the new historical matter derived 
from the Assyrian monuments, and to the influence of 
the school of Graf. The first to attempt a connected 
history of the rehgion of Israel on the premisses of the 
newer criticism was Professor Kuenen, the value of 
whose writings is admitted by candid inquirers of every 
school. His Godsdienst, however, does not go very 
fully into the main questions that occupy this volume, 
and his work on the Prophets is so essentially a con- 
troversial essay that I have seldom found occasion to 
use it for my present purpose. I have derived more 
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assistance from Dulim's TJicolo^ der Propheten — a work 
alwnj-3 stimulating and interesting if often too fine- 
drawn and doctrinaire — but especially from the writings 
of luy friend Professor Wellhausen. The first vohime 
of Wellhansen's Qesckichte, and the very remarkable 
article Israel in the new edition of the Eiicyclopmdia 
Britaivniea, contain moat important contributions to 
prophetic thcolo;,'y, my obligations to which I am the 
I more anxious to acknowledge because other features in 
the writings of this scholar have received too exclusive 
attention from lus critics. Taken as a whole, the 
writings of Wellhausen are the most notable contri- 
bution to the historical study of the Old Testament 
since the great works of Ewald, and almost every part 
of the present Lectures owes something to them. 

I shall not attempt to signalise in detail my obliga- 
tions to other scholars BubBec[ucnt to Ewald ; the 
material for this volume is largely derived from aca- 
domical lectures written during a long course of years, 
and a great amount of re-reading, which I did not care 
to nndertake, would have been necessary in order to 
furnish the present Lectures with full references to all 
the authors to whom I am indebted. The references 
incorporated in the Notes have a more limited object. 
being mainly designed to guide students who may use 
my book as an introduction to the subject, to call 
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attention to works that are indiapensable or might easily 
be ovcrlookecl, and to indicate where fiiU discussions 
may be found on questions that I am obliged to treat 
perfunctorily. Beaidea such references the notes con- 
tain a good deal of illustrative matter of a somewhat 
miscellaneous kind, including some things specially 
designed to make the book more useful to academical 
students and a few obsci'vations which may, I hope, be 
of interest to fellow-workers in Biblical science. 

I have only to add that the Lectures, as now printed, 
are considerably expanded from the form in which they 
were originally delivered. 

W. EOBEKTSON SMITH. 



EDDraunQH, 3i( April 1882. 
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ISRAEL AND JEHOVAH. 



The revelation recorded in the Bible is a jewel which 
God has given to us in a setting of human history. 
The love of God to Ilia people now is the continuation 
of the love which He sliowed to our fathers ; and Chris- 
tianity, like all else that is of value in the spiritual 
possessions of mankind, is an inheritance the worth and 
permanence of which have been tried by the experience 
of generations. Such treasures are not won without 
effort and battle. \Vhat ia appropriated easily is as 
easily lost, and the abiding possessions of humanity 
consist of truths that have been learned by laborious 
experiences, relations that have been knit and strength- 
ened by long habit, and institutions that have been 
I shaped and polished by the friction of practical use. A 
I religion fit to be a part of actual life cannot be exempt 
from this law, and revelation itself has become a force 
in human conduct only by first becoming a factor in 
boman history. It was not enough that God should 
' declare His will and Invc to man. The declaration 
I required to be incorporated with the daily lessons of 
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ordinary life, to be woven into the personal experience -j 
of humanity, to become part of the atmosphere of moral I 
and inteUectiial influences which surrounds every man's 
existence, of wliicli he is often as little conscious as of | 
the air he breathes, but without which spiritual ] 
would be just as impossible aa physical life is under an 
exhausted receiver. 

It is often remarked upon as a strange tiling that 
Jesus was born so late into the world, that Cliriatianity 
has been permitted to spread tliroiigh slow and imper- 
fect agencies from so narrow a ceutre as Judjea, and 
that the divine wisdom deemed it fitting to prepare the 
way for the world-wide religion of Jesus by that long 
series of rudimentary revelations, addressed to a single 
nation, of which the Hebrew Scriptures form the record. 
The slowness of the moral process by which God's will 
for our salvation realises itself on eartli, the incomplete 
establishment of the moral kingdom of God in the 
midst even of professing Christians, and the fact that 
for long ages the power of revealing love seemed to pass 
by the greater mass of mankind altogether, and to deal 
very tardily and partially even with the chosen nation 
of Israel, appear hard to reconcile with the sovereignty 
of the divine purpose and the omniptftence of the divine 
working. It would serve no good purpose to deny that 
there is a difficulty in understanding these tilings, but 
the difficulty lies less in the facts to be explained than 
in the limited point of view from which finite creatures 
contemplate the work of aa infinite and eternal being. 
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That the eternal and iafinite God hna anything to do 
eitlier in the way of nature or of grace with the finite 
world of time 13 a myEtery wfiicli we cannot hope to 
compreheud ; but in itself it is not more surprising that 
revelation follows the laws of historical progress than 
that a law of continuity runs through the succession of 
physical phenomena. Tlie difference hetween nature 
and grace is not that nature follows fixed laws and that 
grace breaks tlirough them ; there are laws in the moral 
world as well as in the material cosmos, and the sove- 
reignty of revealing grace does not lie in the arbitrary 
quality of the acts in which it is manifested, but in its 
dominion over the moral ortler of things to which the 
physical order is subservient. In revelation God enters 
into personal relations with man ; but these personal 
relations would not be spiritually valuable unless they 
were constituted, maintained, and periected by the same 
methods as the personal relations of a man to his fellows. 
According to the doctrine of the Old Testament the 
whole work of revelation and salvation rests ou the 
[act that man was created in the image of God, and so 
is capable of entering into intelligent moral relationship 
with his heaveidy father. But even in the sphere of 
ordinary human life tlie Ulial relation is one that lias a 
gradual growth. The mere physical fact of parentage 
is but a small element in the meaning of the words 
father and son ; the greater part of what these words 
involve, as used between a loving father and son, lies in 
the relation of affection and reverence, which is not of 
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mere physical origin, but grows up witli the growth and 
training of the child. Thus the analogies which the 
Bible itself presents as our guides in understanding the 
work of divine grace lead us to expect that revelation 
must have a liistory, conformed to the laws of human 
nature, and limited by the universal rule that eveiy 
permanent spiritual and moral relation must grow up 
by slow degrees, and obey a principle of internal 
development. 

The older theology was not sufficiently attentive to 
this truth. It had indeed learned from the parables of 
the Gospel that the growth of the kingdom of God is 
similar to the development of a great tree from a small 
seed ; but it did not fully realise that this analogy not 
only affirms the contrast between the small beginnings 
and ultimate world-wide scope of the kingdom of grace, 
but teaclies us to look on the growth as subject to an 
organic law similar to the physical law of development 
in a living germ. The very idea of law as applied to 
the course of history has been clearly graspetl and fruit- 
fully worked out only in recent times, and therefore it 
is not surprising that even those theological schools 
which made a serious effort to understand the suc- 
cessive stages of God's saving dealings with man did 
not get much beyond the notion of a mechanical 
series of covenants or dispensations.' And in parti- 
cular almost all speculation on this topic, down to 
quite a recent date, fell into the cardinal mistake 
of over-estimating the knowledge of divine things 
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{^iven to the earliest recipients of revelation. The 
fact that the work of salvation is one from first to 
last, that Christ is the centre of all revelation and the 
head of all redeemed humanity, led to the idea that 
from the first the faith of the Old Testament believers 
looked to a personal Messiah as distinctly if not as 
clearly as the faith of the New Testament Church. 

This assumption involved the study of the old 
dispensation in extraordinary difficulties. The Old 
Testament contains no explicit declaration in plain 
words of the cardinal New Testament truths about 
Christ, and it was therefore necessary to suppose that 
the men of the Old Covenant possessed, in addition to 
the written Word, certain traditional conceptions about 
the coming Saviour, which gave them a key to the 
symbolism of the sacred ordinances, and enabled them 
to draw a meaning from the language of the Prophets 
and the Psalms which does not lie on the surface of the 
words of Scripture.* This theory arose naturally enough 
in the ancient Church, which held that a similar state 
of things continued under the Christian dispensation, 
and that tlie help of ecclesiastical tmditiou was still 
necessary to understand the mysteries which formed 
the really valuable teaching of the New Testament as 
well as of the Old. But when the Protestant Church 
broke with the doctrine of ecclesiastical tradition, and 
sent eveiy man to Scripture to edify himself by the 
plain sense of the holy oracles, it was a strange incon- 
sistency to continue the figment of a hidden sense and 
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a traditional inteTpretation as applied to the old dispen- 
sation. Far from reading in the words of the prophets 
a profonnder sense that lay beneath the surface, the 
Hebrews, as tlieir liistory abundantly proves, could 
hardly be taught to accept the simple and literal 
lessons inculcated upon ibem line by bne, and enforced 
by providential discipline as well as by spoken words. 
; It is plain that the very elements of spiritual faith were 
i still but half learned by a nation that made continual 
I relapses into crass and immoral polytheism, and the 
elementaiy character of much of the prophetic teaching 
is not to be explained as vailing a hidden sense, but 
simply by the fact that the most elementary teaching 
was still not superfluous in the spiritual childhood of 
the people of God. 

This is the true state of the case, and perhaps the 
chief reason why people are still nnwilUng to admit 
that it is so is a fear that, by stripping the prophecies 
uf their supposed mysterious ness, we shall destroy their 
interest and value for the Christian dispensation. Such 
a fear is altogether groundless. It would be absurd 
to expect to find in the Old Testament tnith that is 
not in the New. The real use of the record of the 
earliest stages of revelation is not to add something 
to the things revealed in Christ, but to give ua that 
clear and all-sided insight into the meaning and prac- 
tical worth of tlie perfect scheme of di\-ine gi-ace which 
can only be attained by tracing its growth. A mechan- 
ism is studied by taking it to pieces, an oi^anism 
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must be studied by watching its development from the 
simplicity of the germ to the final complexity of the 
fiiiished structure. Or. to put the thing under a more 
familiar analogy, the best way to uudei'staiid the full- 
grown man is to watch his growth from childhooit up- 
wards, and the childhood of the Church shows us in 
simple and elementary expression the same principles 
which are still active in the full manhood of the 
Christian dispensation. 

It would he easy to illustrate this argument by 
additional analogies, but it will be more profitably 
elucidated in the actual study of the prophets and their 
work, to which we are to proceed during the hoiors we 
spend tt^ether. In these Lectures I propose to adopt 
the simplest and most straightforward historical treats 
meat. I shall take up the prophetic writings in the 
order of their date, and look at them in connection with 
what is known of the prophet aud his times, just as one 
does with any other ancient book. Instead of asking 
at the outset what the prophet has to teach us, I shall 
inquire what he desired to teach his own contem- 
poraries to whom his message was directly addressed. 
In this way we shall get at the plain meaning of his 
words, and what is still more important, we shall learn 
something of his place and fimction in the unity of the 
divine work of revelation. We shall see the principles 
of revealing and redeeming grace shaping themselves 
from age to age in living contact with the life and needs 
of successive generations, and thus I hope we shall 
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attain a more reasoiied assurance of the consistency and 
supernatural wisdom of God's saving dealings in all 
ages, wliile at the same tijne the study of each divine 
word as it first came home to the immediate necessities 
of the people of God will make it easier for us to apply 
the same word to the support of our own spiritual lifa 
The details of this practical application of course belong 
to the preacher or to the devotional reader, and not to 
the expositor of the Old Testament hiatoiy. On tha 
province of the preacher I do not propose to trench, but 
I hope that we shall be able to reach the point of view, 
and appreciate the methods and principles, from which 
the study of the prophecies can be profitably under- 
taken with the design of personal edification. 

There is, however, one question of a general nature 
to which it may be well to devote a few words before 
we enter on this course of liistorical inquiry. The 
justification of the general conception of the method 
of revelation which I have just indicated must ulti- 
mately lie in the proof that it is consistent with 
historical facts. The doctrine of an oi^anic develop- 
ment in the plan of revelation and redemption, 
analogous to the gradual education of a son by his 
father, can be established or refuted only by inquiring 
whether the analogy is justified by the actual course of 
history in the pre-Christian childhood of the people of 
God. But the whole conception of 
lation worked out in special dealings of God with the 
people of Israel is often represented by modem thiukeis 
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as involving sometliing inconsistent with the univer- 
sality of the divine purpose. There is a large and 
thoughtful school of modern theologians, fully possessed 
with the idea of a divine education of mankind, and 
ready to do sincere homage to the teaching of Christ, 
which yet refuses to believe that God's dealings with 1 
Israel in the times before Christ can be distinguished 1 
under the specific name of revelation from His provi- ] 
dential guidance of other nations. They contend, and | 
80 far they are undoubtedly right, that God prepared 
all nations, and not the Jews alone, for the reception of 
the truth as it is in .Tesus ; but they also maintain that 
there was no specific LUfference between the growth of 
divine truth in Israel and tlie growth of truth among 
other nations. The prophets wlio were the organs of 
God's teaching in Israel appear to them to stand on I 
the same line with the other great teachers of mankind, ' 
who were also searchers after truth, and received it as 
a gift from God. 

In one point of view this departure from the usual 
doctrine of Christians is perhaps less fundamental than 
it seems at first sight to be. For, as a matter of fact, it 
is not and cannot be denied that the prophets found for 
themselves and their nation a knowledge of God, and 
not a mere speculative knowledge, but a practical fellow- 
ship of faith with Him, which the seekers after truth 
among the Gentiles never attauied to. This, at least, is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that the light which went 
forth in Christ Jeans to lighten the Gentiles did proceed 
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from the midst of the Old Testament people. But 
l>eliind this there uppeara to He a substantial and prac- 
tical difference of view between tlie common faith of 
the Churches and the views of the modern school of 
which I speak. The difference is generally expressed 
by saying that the modem theologians deny the super- 
natuml ; but I do not think that this phrase expresses 
the real gist of the point at issue. The practical point 
in all controversy as to the distinctive character of the 
revelation of God to Israel regards the place of Scrip- 
ture as the permanent rule of faith and the sufficient 
and unfailing guide in all our I'eligious life. When we 
say that God dealt with Israel in the way of special 
revelation, and crowned His dealings by personally 
manifesting all His graco and truth iu Christ Jesus the 
incarnate Word, we mean that the Bible contains within 
itself a perfect picture of God's gracious relations with 
man, and that we have no need to go outside of the Bible 
history to learn anything of God and His saving wdl 
towaixls us. — that the whole growth of the true religion 
up to its perfect fulness is set before us in the record of 
God's dealings with Israel culminating in the mani- 
, festation of Jesus Clirist. There can be no question 
that Jeans Himself held tliis view, and we oinnot 
depart from it without making Him an imperfect 
teacher and an imperfect saviour. Yet hifitorj' has 
not taught ns that there is anything in true rel^iou to 
add to the New Testament We still stand in the 
nineteenth century where He stood in the first; ot 
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rather He stands aa high above us as He did above Hia 
disciples, the perrect Master, the supreme Head of the 
fellovFship of all true religion. 

It is a bold thing, therefore, to affirm that we have 
any need to seek a wider historical foundation for our 
faith than safliced Him whose disciples we are. And I 
apprehend that the apparent difficulty of the supposition 
that the whole course of revelation transacted itself in 
the narrow circle of a single nation is not so great as it 
appears at first sight. For it ia not necessary to suppose 
that God gave no true knowledge of Himself to seekers 
after truth among the Gentiles. The New Testament 
affirms, on the contraiy. that the nations were never left 
without some manifestation of that which may he known 
of God (Rom, i. 19 ; Acts xvii. 27) ; and the thinkers of 
the early Church ji^ve shape to this truth in the doctrine 
of the Xo7o? trTre/j/taTiATo?— the seed of the Divine 
Word scattered through all mankind. 

But, while all riglit thoughts of God in eveiy nation 
come from God Himself, it is plain that a personal 
knowledge of God and His will — and without personal 
knowledge there can be no true I'eligion — involves a 
personal dealing of God with men. Such personal 
dealing again necessarily implies a special dealing with 
chosen individuals. To say that God speaks to all men 
alike, and gives the same communication directly to all 
without the use of a revealing agency, reduces religion 
to mysticism. In point of fact, it la not true in the case 
of any man that what he believes and knows of God has 
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come to him directly through the voice of uatiire and 
conscience. All true knowledge of God is verified by 
personal experience, but it is not exclusively derived 
from such experience. There is a positive element in 
all religion, an element which we have learned from 
those who went before iis. If what is so learned is true 
we mtist ultimately come back to a point in liistory 
when it was new truth, acquired as all new truth is by 
some particular man or circle of men, who, as they did 
I not learn it from their predecessors, must have got it by 
personal revelation from God Himself. To deny th^ 
Christianity can ultimately be traced back to such acta 
of revelation, taking place at a definite time in a definite 
circle, involves in the last resort a denial that there is 
any true religion at all, or that religion is anything more 
than a vague subjective feeling. If religion is more 
than this, the true knowledge of God and His saving 
will mnst in the iirst instance have grown up in a definite 
part of the earth, and in connection with the historj' of 
ft limited section of mankind. For if revelation wore 
not to be altogether futile it waa necessary that each 
new communication of God sliould build on those wliioh 
had gone before, and therefore that it should bo made 
within that society which had abeady appropriated the 
sum of previous revelation.s. Some true knowledge of 
God might exist outside of this society, but at all events 
there must have been a society of men possessed of the 
whole series of divine teachings in a consecutive and 
adeqnate form. And under the conditions of ancient 
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life this aociety could not be other than a nation, for 
there was then no free communication and intercliange 
of ideas such as now exists between remote parts of the 
globe. Until tlie Greek and Roman empires broke up 1 
the old barriers of nationality, the intellectual and moral \ 
life of each ancient people moved in its own channel, j 
receiving only slight contributions from those outside. 
There is nothinj^ unreasonable, therefore, in the idea that 
the true religion was originally developed in national 
form within the people of Israel ; nay, this limitation 
corresponds to the historical conditions of the problem. 
But at length a time came when the message of revela- 
tion was fully set forth in Christ. The coming of 
Christ coincided under divine providence with the 
brealting down of national barriers and the establish- 
ment of a cosmopolitan system of politics and culture 
under the first Koman emperors, and so Christianity was 
able to leave the narrow field of Old Testament develop- 
ment and become a religion not for one nation but for 
all mankind.' 

It would seem, then, that the distinctive character 
claimed by the Biblical revelation, and expressed in the 
creed of the Churches by the doctrine that the Bible is 
Uie supreme and sufficient rule of faith and life, ulti- 
mately resolves itself into something which is quite 
capable of ^■e^ification. It will not be denied that the 
knowledge of God reached by Gentile nations was frag- 
mentary and imperfect, that there was no solid and 
continuous progress in spiritual things under any heathen 
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system, but that the noblest religions outside of Christi- 
anity gradually decayed and lost whatever moral power 
they once possessed. If the religion of the Bible can 
be shown to have run a different course, — if it can be 
shown that in it truth once attained was never lost and 
never thrust aside so as lo lose its influence, but that in 
spito of all impediments the knowledge of God given to 
Israel moved steadily forward till at last it emancipated 
itself from national restrictions, and, without changing 
its consistency or denying its former history, merged in 
the perfect religion of Christ, wliich still satisfies the 
deepest spiritual needs of mankind, — then, I apprehend, 
the distinctive claims of the Bible and the religion of the 
Bible are set upon a broad and safe basis, and the reve- 
lation of the Old and New Testament may fairly claim 
to be the revelation of God to men in a special and 
absolute sense. It is not necessary to encumber the 
argument by comparing the way in which individual 
divine communications were given to Israel with the 
way in which the highest tliinkers of other nations came 
to grasp something of spiritual truth. The mode of 
God's communication to man is a matter of detail ; the 
essential advantage claimed by the religion of the Bibla 
does not lie in details, but in the consistent unity of 
scheme that runs tlirough its whole liistnrical develop- 
ment, and gives to e^ch part of the development a 
share in the unique character that belongs to it as a 
whole, 

To thoughtful minds it has always been a matter of 
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supreme interest to realise what proof of the truth and 
siifBcicDcy of the Christian religion can he adduced 
apart from the internal impress of genuineness which it 
produces on the believing mind. The external evidencea 
of religion have been very variously set forth, and per- 
haps DO one statement of them Las ever been quite 
satisfactory. In recent times the wliole question has 
assumed a new and startling aspect, through the attacks 
that have been made on the old favourite evidence from 
miracle. Instead of accepting the miracles as a proof 
of Christianity, a large number of men, who are neither 
unthoughtfiil nor irreverent, have come to regard the ] 
miraculoiw narratives of the Bible record as a chief 
difficulty iu the way of its acceptance. It is felt that 
the reality of these miracles is the very thing in tlie 
leaching of Scripture which it is most difficult to prove ; 
and, 80 long as no deeper evidence can be offered of the 
ttnth of the Christian religion than is given by the old 
argument that it is attested by miracle, the objection is 
ready that this, far from being a distinctive peculiarity 
of one religion, is a prerogative to wliich all religions 
lay claim. Indeed, most of the arguments which make 
men unwilling to allow to the Bible the character of 
the record of a special re^^elation resolve themselves 
into objections to the idea that the narratives of a 
supernatural character which the Bible contains are 
different from the miraculous naiTatives found in other 
ancient histories. And iu like manner it is contended 
that it is impossible to prove tliat the truths preached 
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by the prophets camo to them in any otlier way than 
the truths prochiimed by Gentile teachers. 

I am not prepared to deny that these objections 
may he put in a form which has great force against 
many current apologetical arguments, hut they do not 
go to the root of tlie matter. There is an external evi- 
dence of the truth of the Biblical revelation which lies 
behind the question of the supernatural as it is usually 
stated, an evidence which lies, not in the miraculous 
circ\irastances of this or that particular act of revelation, 
I but in the intrinsic character of the scheme of revela- 
■ tion as a whole. It is a general law of human history 
that truth is consistent, progre-ssive, and imperishable, 
while every falsehood is self-contradictory, and ulti- 
mately falls to pieces, A religion which has endured 
every possible trial, which has outlived every vicissitude 
of himian fortunes, and has never failed to re-assert its 
power unbroken in the collapse of its old environments, 
which has pursued a consistent and victorious course 
through the lopse of eventful centuries, declares itself 
by irresistible evidence to be a thing of reality and 
power. If the religion of Israel and of Christ answers 
these tests, the miraculous circumstances of its pro- 
mulgation need not be used as the tirst proof of its 
truth, but must rather be regarded as the inseparable 
accompaniments of a revelation which bears the histori- 
cal stamp of reality. Occupying this vantage-ground, 
the defenders of revelation need no longer be afraid to 
allow free discussion of the details of its history. They 
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are not bound to stfirt, as modem apologists too often 
do, with preconceived notions as to the kind of acts 
by which GchI made His presence and teaching known 
in Bible ages — they can afford to meet every candid 
inquirer on the fair field of historj-, and to form their 
judgment on the actual courae of revelation by the 
ordinary methods of Idstorical investigation. 

It is on these lines that I ask you to join me in the 
inquiry on which we are about to enter,— not in a spirit 
of controversy, or with preconceived notions as to what 
must be the course and manner of a true revelation, 
but with a candid resolution to exnraine the documents 
of the Old Testament religion, and see whether they 
actually possess that evidence of consistent, progressive, 
and indestructible truth which entitles them to be re- 
ceived as embodying a scheme of Divine teaching. In 
a brief course of lectures our atte.ntion must necessarily 
be confined to one comer of this great subject, to a brief 
period of the history of Eevelntion and a very small 
part of the Old Testament documents. But the period 
and the books with which we shall be occupied are, Id 
many respects, the moat important that the Old Testa- 
ment student has to deal with. They are very little 
understood by ordinary Bible readers, and yet they form [ 
the key to all the chief problems of Old Testament study. I 
and without understanding them no one can hope to make 
real progress in the knowledge of the Old Testament as a 
whole. The work of the prophets of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian periods falls in the most critical stage of the 
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liistory of the religion of Israel, — when, humanly speak- 
ing, it seemed far from improbable that that religion 
would sink to the level of common Semitic heathenism, 
and perish, like the religions of other Semitic peoples, 
with the political fall of the nation that professed it> 
It was the work of the prophets that averted such a 
catastrophe, drawing forth with ever- increasing clears 
ness the elements of moml and spiritual truth which 
were well-uigli lost in the corruptions of the popular 
worship, holding up a conception of Jehovah's holy 
purpose and saving love to Israel in which even the 
utter ruin of the Hebrew state appeared as part of a 
gracious plan, and so maintaining the faith of Jehovah 
unbroken and victorious when every other pait of the 
inlieritance of Israel was swept away by the ruthless 
tide of Assyrian and Chakliean conquest. Nowhere ia 
the Old Testament history ia the victory of true religion 
over the world, its power to rise superior to all hum&a 
vicissitudes and bestow a hope and peace which the 
world cannot take away, so clearly manifested as in thifl 
great achievement of the prophetic word. In the long 
struggle with the empires of the Fiist the Word of 
Jehovah was tried as gold iu the furnace, and its b^ 
haviour under this crucial test is the best demonstration 
of its incorruptible purity and enduring worth. But 
there is another reason which gives this pai't of the 
history of the Old Covenant a central importance to the 
Biblical student. The Assyrian and Babylonian period 
ia the age of written prophecy, tlie only age in which 
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the whole movements of Israel's spiritual life can be 
closely studied in the writings of the very men who 
directed them. The period between Amos and the 
return is the golden age of Old Testament literature, 
which stands before iis in contemporary records mora 
clearly and fully than any other considerable period of 
Hebrew history. Ajid for this period, too, we now 
possess in the Assyrian inscriptions a most valuable 
mass of contemporary illustration from the records of 
the foreign nation with which Israel's history was most 
closely involved, — a new source of light which, by a 
singular and admirable providence, has been put at 
our command at the very moment when the progress of 
Biblical study Iins concentrated the prime attention of 
all scholars on the prophets and tlieir times,* 

And now I trust that enough has been said to justify 
the choice of our subject, to give at least an initial con- 
ception of its importance, and to define the point of 
view from which I design to consider it. Let ns turn 
without further preface to the matter in hand, and 
begin by assuring ourselves in a rapid liistoricnl survey 
that we possess a sufficiently clear conception of the 
field in which the prophets laboured, and the political 
and religious condition of the people to whom they 
spoke. 

We have already had occasion to note tliat the con- 
ception of a personal revelation of God to man, which 
underlies the scheme of Biblical religion in both Testa- 
ments, implies that God approaches man in the first 
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\ instance in the way of special deiiling with chosen 
' individuals. Ar.cording to the Old Testament prophets, 
the circle chosen for this purpose is the nation of Israel, 
the only nation, as Amos expresses it, among nil the 
families of the earth which Jehovah knows in a personal 
way (Amos lii: 2). To tlie prophets, then, the nation of 
Israel ia the community of the true religion. But it is 
important to observe how this is put. Amos does not say 
that Israel knows Jehovah, but that Jehovah knows or 
personally recognises Israel, and no other nation. The 
same idea ia expressed by Hosea in figures drawn from 
domestic life. Israel is Jehovah's spouse (chaps, i to 
iii.), or His son (chap. xL 1). Tlius the basis of the 
prophetic religion is the conception of a unique relation 
I between Jehovah and Israel, not, he it observed, indi- 
vidual Israelites, but Israel as a national unity. The 
whole Old Teataraent religion deals with the relations 
between two parties — Jehovah on the one hand, and 
the nation of Israel on the other. Simple as this con- 
ception ia, it requires an effort of attention to fix it in 
our minds. We ai-e so accustomed to think of religion 
as a thing between individual men and God that wa 
can hardly enter into the idea of a religion in which a 
whole nation in its national organisation appears as the 
religious unit,— in which we have to deal, not with the 
faith and obedience of individual persons, but with the 
faith and obedience of a nation as expressed in the func- 
tions of national life. We shall have frequent oppor- 
tunity as we proceed to familiarise ourselves with this 
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fuadamental Old Testament conception in its practical 
aspects. For the present it may sufBce to illustrate it 
hy a single example. In the New Testament dispc-usa- 
tion eveiy believer is regarded as a son of God. Under 
the Old Covenant it is the nation of Israel that is 
Jehovah's son. There are two questions, then, which 
lie at the root of all study of the prophetic teaching^ — 
Who ia Israel ? and who is Jehovah ? 

The history of the ancient world, so far as it exists 
for us, was tiansacted within a narrow strip of the earth's 
surface, running eastward from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, so as to include the lands easily accessible from 
the Mediterranean waters and the countries of Southern 
Asia as far as India and China, but excluding the great 
mass of Africa arid the northeni parts of Europe and 
Asia. Even this small world was again cut in two by 
the great mountains and deserts that divide Eastern and 
Western Asia, and the far East which lay beyond these 
tioundaries was practically an isolated part of the globe. 
The geography of the Bible, aa contained in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, extends from Tarshish in the West — 
the Spanish settlements of the Phcenicians in the region 
of Cadiz — to the Eastern lands of Persia and Media 
lying between the Caspian and the Persian Gulf. And 
here again we have a further limitation to make. The 
nations of Europe had not yet begun to play an inde- 
pendent part in the drama of universal history. To the 
Hebrews the lands that gird the Northern and Western 
Mediterranean were knoivn as the Isles or rather Coasts 
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of the Sefi — a vague designation, derived, no doubt, from 
the Phcenician mariners who skirted their shores without | 
penetrating into the interior. Thus, at the epoch with i 
which we arc concerned, the main movements of Western 
civilisation lay between the mountains of Media and 
the Libyan desert, the shores of the Le\'ant and the i 
Persian Gulf. In tlie eastern and western quarters of | 
the region so defined lie two great alluvial countriea, 
fertilised by mighty rivers, and producing the means of j 
life in such abundance that they not only sustained a I 
teeming population, but supplied theii' inhabitants with \ 
that superfluity of natural wealth which is the first , 
condition for the growth of material civilisation. I^'pt 
on the Nile, Babylonia and Assyria in the Euphrates , 
and Tigris valleys, were marked out by nature as the 
seats of populous cities and great empires, strong enough I 
to defy or subdue their neighbours, and rich enough to ] 
cultivate the arts of life. The bridge between these I 
two great civilisations was the laud which we call ' 
Syria, extending from the Euphrates to the Egyptian 
frontier, from the Mediterranean to the de;erts of 
Northern Arabia, Syria, as well as the liuge peninsula 
of Arabia, whicli bounded it on the south-east, and i 
which in its northern parts wa.'i habitable only by.] 
uomads, was occupied by branches of the great family 
which we call Semitic. In language, and presumably , 
in race, the Semites of Syria and Arabia were j 
closely related to the main stem of the Assyrians and I 
Babylonians. They had also many kinsmen ia the | 
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Delta of Egypt, but the I^yptian civilisation acknow- 
ledged no brotherhood with them, and held itself aloof 
from its Eastern neighbours (Gen. xliii. 32). 

The natural features of Syria were not favourable to 
the growth of a great and united nation fit to meet on 
eqnal terms with the empires on each side of it For a 
time, indeed, a powerful people, called Hittites in the 
Bible, but better known from the Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, where they appear aa Khita and Khatti, 
occupied the part of Syria between the Orontea and 
the Euphrates, and from their capital of Carchcmish 
(Jirhtls on the Euphrates) seem to have extended their 
influence far into Asia Minor.'^ But the prime of the 
Hittite monarchy was earlier than the period with which 
we are immediately concerned, perhaps indeed earlier 
than the settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan. It ia 
possible that they were not of Semitic stock, and they 
hardly come witliin the sphere of the Biblical history. 
Apart from this mysterious people, the inhabitants of 
Syria (I still use the word in the ordinary English sense, 
including Palestine) were broken up into a multitude 
of small nations, as was natural from the deserts and 
mountains that divided the land. By their language 
these nations can be arranged in two groups, according 
as they spoke Aramaic or dialects belonging to the 
Hebrew stock. In the English Bible Aramaic is called 
I Syriac (2 Kings xviii. 26 ; Dan. ii. 4 ; Ezm iv. V), and 
1 when Syria or Syrians are mentioned we are not to 
tliink of modem Syria, but of the land and people of 
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Aramaic tongue. The Aramffians of the Bible were 
partly settled in Mesopntamia, partly west of the 
Euphrates aa far as Damasciw and the borders of 
Canaan, They formed a number of small states, of which 
Damascus was from the time of Solomon the moat im- 
portant, at least in relation to Israel, exercising the 
hegemony over a considerable district to the north-west 
of Canaan. 

Between the Aramseans and Egypt, again, we find a 
number of small nations speaking a language distinct 
from Aramaic, in several dialects sufficiently close to 
one another to be mutually intelligible, — C'anaanites, 
Philistines, Ammonitea, Moabites, Edomites, and finally 
Israelites, all gathered in the narrow isthmus of habit- 
able land between the Mediterranean and the Desert, 
which, from Damascus and Hermon southwards, forma 
the only passage between the- two great seats of civilisa- 
tion and empire on the Euphrates and the Nile. The 
whole habitable are^ of this isthmus, which on the 
south is separated from Egypt by a tract of desert, is 
very small It may be roughly compared in length and 
breadth with Northern England from the Humber to 
the Scottish border, but even this measurement includes 
great tracts either wholly desert, or, like the wildemeaa 
of Judo's, capable of supporting only a scanty popula- 
tion of herdsmen. From north to south it is split up 
the centre by the great natural depression of the Jordan 
valley and the Dead Sea, the surface of the latter lying 
a quaiter of a mile below the Mediterranean. To the 
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east of thia valley, or rather trough, lies a tableland 
gradually merging into wild desert ; to the west are the 
mountains of Palestine, intersected by fertile valleys, 
which in the north are wide and numerous, and slope 
westward in long glndes towai-ds the Mediterranean, 
while further south the maritime plain is wider, hut 
the mountaius are stony and sterile, and the valleys 
often narrow defiles, till at lengtli the cultivable land 
passes into bare ateppe. and finally into absolute desert. 
Even in its geographical features this narrow region 
has a singidar interest. It is almost an epitome of the 
ancient world, where the ocean and the desert, the pas- 
tures of tile wilderness and the terraced vineyards of 
sunny liills, the cedars, fir-trees, and rhododendrons of 
Lebanon, the cornfields of Jezreel and the oak-clad 
glades of Tabor, the shores of the Lake of Galilee bright 
with shrubbery of oleander, the hot cane brakes and 
palm groves of Jericho, represent in brief compass 
almost every variety of material condition which enters 
into the development of Eastern antiquity. But a more 
important inBuence on the history ot Palestine lay in 
the fact that it was the bridge between the East and the 
West. Before the opening up of the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean as a water-way, all the through trafiic of 
the world necessarily crossed it. or passed along the 
edge of the adjoining deserts. And, in close connection 
with thia, the cities of the Phccnician coast became the 
central eroporia of the world. It was Phtenician sailors 
who opened up the Western waters, extending their 
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voyages as fur as tlie tin mines of Cornwall, and tapping 
the trade of iidand Europe by their stations on the Gulf 
of Lyons, and at the mouths of the great rivers of 
Russia. How Tjtg was the very centre of the world's 
commerce, drawing riches on all sides from the furthest ■] 
lands, we still read in Ezekiel xxvii. 

The Phrenicians of Tyre and Sidon, who held ssJ 
imjwrtant a place in the ancient world, were only one 1 
branch of the ao-called Canaanites or Amoritcs (the two 
names are practically interchangeable)," who at the 
earliest date for which we have precise information not 
only occupied Palestine west of the Jordan, but had 
extensive eastern settlements in Bashan and Gilead. 
Their language, which was nearly the same as the 
Hebrew of the Bible, marked them off alike from the \ 
Aramieans who lay to the north and from the Araba ol j 
the southern and eastern desert. They were an agri- 
cultural and trading people, with walled towns and 
consideraWe material civilisation, but politically weak 
from their division into a iimltitude of petty states, each 
with its own kinglet or aristocratic senate, and morally 
corrupted by a licentious religion, in which drunken 
carousals and the grossest sexual excesses were practised 
in honour of the gods. These gods, which were wor- 
shipped under a multitude of local forms, had a twofold 
type — male and female. The male god of any com- 
munity was its Ba'al (lord or owner) ; the correspond- 
ing female deity was 'Ashtoreth. The one was often 
identified with the sun, the other with the moon. In 
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general tcmts it may be snid that the Canaasites looked 
on their deities as productive powera — givers of life, 
fertility, and increase. Just as phj-sical life is divided 
into two sexes, they thonght that the divine productive 
power was male and female ; and, assigning to this sexual 
analogy a great and literal prominence in all the observ- 
ances of worship, their religion easily ran into sensu- 
ality, and lent its countenance to every form of immo- 
rality, if only performed at the sanctuary and the sacred 
feasts. Instead of aflbrding a sanction to sobriety and 
domestic purity, the exercises of Canaanite religion gave 
the rein to the animal nature, and so took the form ot 
Dionysiac orgies of the grossest tyiie. Through the 
Phcenicians tlie practices of Canaanite worship were 
carried across the sea and introduced to the Western 
nations, and wherever they came tliey formed an element 
of pollution, a blacker spot even in the darkness of 
heathenism. 

The situation of Palestine naturally exposed it to 
invasion from different sides. The early campaigns of 
the Egyptians in tliis quarter do not coucern onr pre- 
sent purpose, and the western movements of Babylonia 
and Assyria were later than the Canaanite period. But 
apart from these, the Aramreans from the north, the 
Arabs from the south and east, were constantly pressing 
on the land. The relation of the Northern Arabs to 
Palestine has been much the same in all ages. Their 
liordes make periodical descents on the cultivated land, 
which are easily repelled by a good and strong govern- 
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ment, but prove successful when the settled inhabitanla 
are weakened by division and misrule. So, in ancient 
times, the Midionites, Amalckites, and other tribes 
overran the land from time to time. The Amalekit«s 
seem at one time to have ranged freely aa far as the 
mountains of Ephraim ; and the population of the eas^ 
but especially of the south, in the wilderness or steppe 
of Judasa, contained an important Arab element in 
Biblical times. Indeed the large population of Judah, 
which gave that tribe such a preponderance in the time 
of David, was due, as can still be proved from the 
Biblical genealogies, to a fusion between the pure 
Judceans and other fiimilics of nomad origin.^ 

More lasting in their results were the migrations 
of a group of small nations which came from the 
direction of Aram, and acknowledged kindred to one 
another. They were four in number — Ammon, Moab, 
Edom, and Israel. The Ammonites and Moabites 
settled to the cast of the Dead Sea, on the verge of the 
great desert, taking the place of the aboriginal Zam- 
zummim aud Emim (Deut. ii, 10, 20), but not interfer- 
ing with the Canaanites proper. Tlie Edomitea found 
a seat to the south of the Dead Sea, where they con- 
quered or absorbed the early troglodyte inhabitanta 
(Horim). They were a wilder, less settled race than 
their northern cousins, and appear to have approached 
much more closely to the Arabic type. Their land, as it 
is described in Gen, xxvii. 39. was " far from the fat 
jilaces of the earth and from the dew of heaven ahove." 
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They lived by their sword — that ia, by robbery — and the 
importance of their position lay in the fact that tho 
caravan routes from Arabia and the Eed Sea to Gaza 
and the other mei'cautile towns of the coast pass(?d 
through their territory* The foiii'Lh nation, Israel, 
found no fixed abode, and, crossing the southern desert, 
dwelt for a time on the borders of Egj-pt, where they 
continued to live a postoi-al nomadic life, and, though 
acknowledging a certain dependence on the Pharaohs, 
never came into close contact with Egyptian culture.* 
Tlieir most intimate relations at t)iis time were with 
Arab tribes, and, when the Egyptians oppressed them and 
tried to break them to forced labour on public works, 
it was among the Arabian Kenites that Moses, the 
leader of Israel's flight, found help and counsel.'" Once 
more crossing the desert, the tribes of Israel appeared 
after long wanderings on the eastern frontier of Pales- 
tine. It was only by the sword that they could win a 
place of rest ; but, respecting their cousins in Edom, 
Moftb, and Ammon, they fell on the Amorites, east of 
the Jordan, and, after occupying their seats, crossed the 
river and established themselves in Western Palestine, 
not by one sustained and united effort, but by a multi- 
tude of local campaigns, in which each triiie generally 
fought for its own hanil," A war of emigrants for the 
pc»session of teiritory is always bloody, and this war 
was no exception to the rule. Whole communities of 
Oanasnltes were exterminated in the long stmggle, for 
the Israelites, as well as their foes, were fighting for 
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existence, and the " ban " by which a hostile commn- 
nity was devoted to utter destruction was an institu- 
tion of Semitic warfare which flie Israelites had in 
common with the kindred nations — for example, with 
Moab.'- But the Canaaoites were not exterminated. 
On the Phcenician coast their force waa unbroken, and 
many strong places even in the centre of the land 
remained unsubdued till the time of the Davidic king- 
dom. Such were the mountain fastness of Jerusalem, 
long esteemed impregnahle, and a whole aeries of walled 
cities on the edge of the fertile plain of Jezreel, where, 
in fact, after the firet tide of victory was staj-ed, the 
tribe of Issachar sank into the condition of a tributaiy 
(Gen. xlix. 15). The struggle lasted for generations 
before all the Israelites found a fixed abode ; the 
Danitcs, for example, are still fonnd ranging the land 
as an armed horde in the days of the grandson of Mosea 
(.Tudges xviii.), when they at last found a settlement at 
the base of Mount Hermon, In the days of Deborah 
and Barak the Caiiaanites were near re-establishing their 
mastery at least over Northern Palestine, and the tribes 
of Israel were too little at one to make common front 
against them. But, on the whole, Israel maintained its 
superiority, and the large Canaanite population which 
still survived in all parts of the land was gradually re- 
duced to vassalship. To a certain extent the two nation- 
alities began to fuse and form intermarriages, as was not 
dilBcult, since both spoke one language. Onceatleastwe 
hnd an attempt to form a mixed Hebrew and Canaanite 
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state, for Sliechem, which was then a Canaanite city with 
a Canaanit« aristocracy of the Bn& Hanior family, was 
the centre of the short-lived kingdom of Abimeleeh, 
whg himself apparently was a Canaanite on the mother's 
side. Though the adventurer Abimeleeh failed to esta- 
hlish a dynasty, the temporary success of the experi- 
ment shows how far the original antagonism of race had 
been softened, and the condemnation pronounced by 
the moral sense of the Hebrews on tlie slaughter of the 
tributary Gibeonites by Saul proves that the Israelite 
aristocracy and their Canaanite subjects began to feel 
themselves united by the bonds of common humanity. 
And so, in the age of the Judges, it might readily 
appear that this invasion was to ran the same course 
as so many other incursions from the desert into a land 
of higher civilisation, and that the conquerors would 
gradually become assimilated to the conquered, fron^ 
whom the Hebrew nomads on their first introduction to 
settled life and agriciiltural pursuits had everything to 
learn. At the close of the period of the Judges the 
greater part of the Israelites liad quite lost their pastoral 
habito. They were an agij cultural people living in 
cities and villages, and their oldest civil laws are framed 
for tliis kind of life. All the new arts wliicii this com- 
plete change of habit implies they must have derived 
from the Canaanites, and as they learned the ways of 
agricultural life they could hardly fail to acquu-e many 
of the characteristics of their teachers. To make the 
bansformation complete only one thing was lacking — 
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that Israel should alao accept the religion of the abori- j 
gines, Tlie history and the prophets alike testify tbad I 
to a great extent they actually did this. Canaanits I 
sanctuaries became Hebrew holy places, and the vile- I 
ness of Canaanite nature -worship polluted the Hebrew I 
festivals. For a time it seemed that Jehovah, the I 
aucestral God of Israel, who brought their fathers up. I 
out of the house of bonilage and gave them their goodly I 
land, would be forgotten or transfonned into a Canaauite 
Baal. If this change had been completed Israel would 
have left no name in the world's history; but Providence 
liiid other things in store for the people of Jehovah. 
Henceforth the real significance of Israel's fortunes Ilea 
in the prcser\'ation and development of the national | 
faith, and the history oi the tribes of Jacob is rightly 1 
set forth in the Bible as the history of that divine dia- I 
cipline by which Jehovah maintained a people for | 
Himself amidst the seductions ot Canaanite worstup j 
and the over-new backslidings of Israel. 

To understand who Jehovah was, and what He was j 
to Israel, wc must return to the deliverance of the 
Hebrew tribes from Egyptian bondage, to which kt«r j 
ages looked back as the birth of the nation. In the j 
land of Goshen the Hebrews had not even a vestige of ] 
national organisation. The tribes into which they w 
divided acknowledged a common ancestry, but Lad no 
institutions expressive of the unity of race ; and, when 
Mosus called tliem to a united effort for liberty, the 
only practical starting-point for his work was an appeal 
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to tlie name of Jehovah, the God of their fathers. It is 
not easy to say how far the remembrance of this God 
was a living power among the Hebrews. The Semitic 
nomads have many superstitious, but little religion. The 
sublime solitudes of the desert are well fitted to nourish 
lofty thoughts about God, but the actual life of a wan- 
dering shephei-d people is not favourable to the formation 
of such fixed habits of worship aa are indispensable to 
make religion n prominent factor in eveiyday life. 
It would seem that the memory of tlie God of the 
Hebrew fathers was little more than a dormant tradi- 
tion when Moses began his work; and among the 
Israelites, as among the Arabs of the desert, whatever 
there was of habitual religions practice was probably 
connected with tribal or famQy superstitions, such as 
the use of teraphim, a kind of household idols wliich 
long coutinued to keep their place in Hebrew homes. 
The very name of Jehovah (or lahwt, as the word 
should rather bo pronounced) became known as a name 
of power only througlt Moaes and the great deliverance. 
At any rate it would be a fundamental mistake 
to suppose that the traditional faith in an ancestral 
God, round wliich Moses rallied his brethren, included 
any developed metaphysical conceptions such as we 
associate with the idea of a spiritual God. Not the 
nature of the Deity, but His power and will to Iielp 
His people were the i>oints practical to the oppressed 
Hebrews. A living God, according to a conception 
never fully superseded in the Old Testament, must 
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have a kingly seat on airth where He showed Himself 
to men, and this seat, it would seem, an ancient tradi- 
tion placed on Mount Sinai, which still appears in the 
Song of Deborah as the place from which the di^dne 
majesty goes forth in tbimderstorm and luio to bring 
victory to Israel. It would he a profitless task to 
attempt to analyse this conception, and seek a symbolis' 
meaning in the poetic languc^^e in which it is clothed. 
The Israelites thought in poetic figures, and we must 
take their thoughts as they themselves present them. 
The storm that hroke on tlie mountains of Sinai and 
rolled across the desert in fertilising showers made the- 
godhead of Jehovah real to them ; tlie thunder was- 
His voice of majesty, the voice of the same God who 
wroiight the great deliverance at the Eed Sea, and 
beyond this they did not care to go. The new messaga 
that Moses brought to liis brethren was not au abstract 
revelation of Jehovah's spiritual attributes, but an 
assurance of His personal interest in Israel, and a pro- 
mise of effectual help. The promise was fulfilled in s 
niarvelloiis display of Jehovah's saving strength ; and, 
when the proud waters rolled between the Hebrews 
and the shattered power of the Egyptians, Israel felt 
that it was a nation, the nation of Jehovah. 

I have oxphtiiied in a former course of lectures '^ that 
the ordinances of the Pentateuch, in which tradition 
lias accustomed us to seek the forms under which the 
great idea of Israel, the jieoplc of Jehovah, was organised 
during the wilderness wanderings, are really of veiy 
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I dates, and that the law of Israel did not take 
final shape till after the Babylonian captivity. Tlie Pen- 
tateuch as we now have it is not the immediate record 
of the institutions of Moses, but the last codification of 
the divine teacliing begun by Moses, and carried on and 
perfected through many centuries by the discipline 
of history and the woi-d of the i)rophets who took up 
Moses* work. The sacred writei's of the Old Testament 
were so deeply convinced of the unity and consistency 
of all Jehovah's teaching that they did not attempt to 
leave au historical record of ita several stages. In 
eveiy age their one concern was to set forth a clear 
testimony to the whole truth of God as they themselves 
knew it. It did not seem important to them to dis- 
tinguish the very words of Moses from the equally 
authoritative additions of later organs of revelation. 
Thus it is difficult for us to determine with precision 
how far Moses in person carried tlie work of giving to 
Israel divine ordinances fitted to express tlie new-bom 
consciousness that Israel was the nation of Jehovah. 
We may be sure, however, that his work was carried 
out on practical lines. The ordinary judges of the 
people were still the eldera, or, w& an Arab would call 
them, the sheikha of the several tribes and 3ul>-tribe8 ; 
and tliia fact implies tliat Moses did not cancel the old 
customary laws which ali-cady existed aa the basis of 
tribal justice.'* But the new circiunstancea of Israel, 
and, above all, the new sense of national unity, which 
was no longer a mere sentiment of common ancestry, 
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created a nmltitude of new questions. On tliese W 
Imd to decide, nud he sought the decision from Jehovafa,! 
whose ark now led the march of Israel. It is only I 
on the march and in time of war that a nomad ' 
people feels any urgent need of a central authority, and 
so it came about that in the first beginnings of nation^ ■ 
organisation, centering in the sanctuary of the ark, Israel | 
was thought of mainly as the host of Jehovah. The 1 
verj' name of Israel is martial, and means " God (El) ' 
flghteth," and Jehovah in the Old Testament is 7nA«rt I 
Qdiddlh, the Jehovah of the armies of Israel It was j 
on the battlefield that Jehovah's presence was mostj 
clearly realised ; but in primitive nations the lecider in 1 
time of war is also the natural judge in tune of peac^ I 
and the sanctuary uf Jehovah, where Moses and thai 
priests, his successors, gave forth the sacred oracle, waa i 
the final seat of judgment in all cases t«o hard for the | 
ordinary heads of the Hebrew clans. 

It must, however, be observed that the idea of | 
executive government as we understand it is quite 
unknown to the inhabitants of the desert. The busineaa ! 
of a judge, among the Hebrews as among the Arabs, 
was to declare the law when consulted, not to enforce 
it, or even to offer a decision that was not asked. Thia J 
principle held gooil alike in criniiual and civil cases, ] 
and the foundation of what we call criminal law waa 
the right of self-help on the principle of exact retoUa- J 
tion.'° Thus Israel entered Canaan without any fe- 1 
veloped system of national govenimenL As the tribw J 
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moved (iff from llio central cmnp ivhen; the ark stood, 
and won themselves dwelling-places in different ([iiarters 
of liio land, often separated by districts wliich the 
Canaauitcs still lield, their feelings of national luiity 
ceased to find any regular expression, the Hebrew 
federation became weaker and weaker, and there was 
no centnil authority to enforce the duties of political 
and religions unity. 

Now, it followed from the circumstances of the 
Exodus that these two unities necessarily went together. 
Jehovah was essentially the God of the whole nation, 
not of individual families ; every act of worship to 
Jehovah, every approach to tlie sacred judgment-seat 
at the sanctuary, was an expression of national feeling, 
which lost the best part of its meaning when the 
Israelite forgot the bonds of national unity that Lad 
lieen knit at the Red Sea and in the wilderness. But, 
in fact, the Mosaic sanctuaiy soon lost much of its 
central importance. It was fixed on the first entrance 
into Canaan at the headquarters of the armed force of 
Israel, originally at Gilgal, afterwards ' at Shiloh, in the 
land occupied by the strongest and most ntartial of the 
Hebrew clans, the great tribe of Ephraini. The disper- 
sion and isolation of the tribes, therefore, brouglit it 
about that Shiloh became the local aanctuiiry of Ephraim, 
and was not regularly visited by the more distant tribes. 
This, indeetl. did not imjdy that the other tribes ceased 
to do ancriiice to Jehovah, whose altars of earth or un- 
hewn stone were seen in all corners of the land, while 
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in many places a prieatliood claimuig kinship with 
Moses a'lininbtered the sficred oracle as liis successors. 
But such local worsliip necessarily came into contact 
with the Caiiaanite service of Baal ; and, apart from tha 
fact that tlic luxurious festivals of the latter had a 
natui'al attraction for tho seusuous Semitic nature of 
the Hebrews, there was a more innocent motive which 
tended to assimilate the two worships. The offeriugB 
and festivals of Jehovah were acts of homage in which 
the people consecrated to Him the good tlungs of His 
bestowing. These were no longer the scanty products 
of pastoral life, but the rich gifts of a land of com and 
wine, which the Canaanites had taught the Hebrews to 
cultivate. Thus the religious feasts necessarily assumed 
a new and more luxurious character, and, rejoicing before 
Jehovah in the eiy oyinent of tlie good thuigs of Canaau, 
the Israelites naturally imitated tJie agricultural feasts 
which the Canaanites celebrated before Baal. It is not 
therefore surprising that we find many indications of a 
gradual fusion between the two worships ; tliat many of 
the great Hebrew sanctuaries arc demonstrably identi- 
cal with Canaanite holy i)laee3 ; that the autumn feast, 
usually known as tho Feast of Tabernacles, has a close 
parallel in the Canaanite Vintage Feast ; that Canaanite 
immorality tainted tho worship of Jehovah ; and that at 
length Jehovah Himself, who was addressed by His wor- 
shippers by the same general appellation of Baal or 
I/)rd which was tlie ordinary title of the Canaanite 
nature-god, was hardly distiuguislied by the masses who 
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worshipped at the local sliriuea from tlie local Itaalim of 
tlieir Canaaoite mtijjhbours,"' 

The groirth of this religious syncretism not only 
threfttencd to sap tlie moral strength of the Hebrews, 
hut boded entire extinction to the national feeling whicli 
had no other centre than the religion of Jehovah. And 
so in the providence of God it was by a series of im- 
perious culls to united national effort that Israel was 
pn!**Gnted from wholly foi-getting Jehovah. Every in- 
vasion which woke the dorniant feeling of patriotism 
woke at the same time something of the old faith. 
There was no patriotic fire in the religion of the Baalim, 
which had not even stimulated the Canaanites to united 
struggle agamat their Hebrew conquerors. In battle 
aud in victory Jehovah was still the ancestral God, 
shakinfT the earth and dissolving the luounlains as He 
marched from the desert of Seir to deliver Hia people 
(Judges v.). Hence it is that in the time of the Judges 
every revival of the religion of Jehovah is connected 
with the wars in which the Hebrews succeeded in main- 
taining their ground against numerous invading foes. 

It is plain, however, that the religion of Jehovah 
could not always stand still at the point which it had 
reached in the wildcrnesa. It was not enough to have 
one religion for times of patriotic exaltation, and another 
for daily life, A God who dwelt afar off in Siuai and 
only come down to Canaan in the day of battle was not 
sufficient for hnmau needs. U ■waa necessary that the old 
religion should become master of the new and altogether 
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changed life of the Hebrews in theirnew seats. Jehovah 
and the Enalim had to contend for sovereignty in the 
oidinary existence of the Hebrews, when the simplicity 
of the desert had inevitably given way to the progress 
of materiiil civilisation in a rich and cultivated land. 

And here we must ask what was the essential differ- 
ence between Jehovah and the Baalim, which had to be 
preserved amidst all changes of circumstances if Jehovah 
was still to maintain His individuality ? In the first 
place, as we Iiave seen, Jehovah represented a principle 
of national unity, while the worship of the Baalim was 
split into a multitude of local cults without national 
significance. But this would have been an empty 
difference if there had been nothing behind. National 
unity is a meauingless thing unless the nation feels 
that it is united for some common task. Now Jehovah 
represented to Israel two of the greatest blessings that 
any people con enjoy, blessings for which it is well 
worth while to unite in sustained and strenuous effort. 
Tlie first of these was Ubertij, for it was Jehovah that 
brought Israel forth from the house of bondage; the 
second was law, Justice, and the moral order of society, 
for from the days of Moses the mouth of Jehovah was 
the one fountain of judgment. So in the Ten Words, 
the fundamental document of the religion of the Old 
Testament, the claim of Jehovah to tho exclusive wor- 
ship of Israel is based on the deliverance that made 
Israel a free people, and issues in the great laws of 
social morality. Tho cause of Jehovah in Israel was 
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tlie cause of national freedom and social righteous- 
nesB, and the task of the religion of Jehovah was to set 
these fast in the land of Canaan in a society which ever 
looked to Jehovah as its living and present head. 

The idea of rvjliteoiisness is of course familiar to every 
one aa a cardinal Old Testament conception. The idea 
of liberty may sonnd less familiar, but only because it 
has two aspects, wliich are covered hy the conceptions 
of deliveranee and peace. Thus, when the Psalmist 
speaks of rif/JUeov^nes3 and /icace kissing each other 
(Psalm Ixxxv. 10), he expresses precisely the ideal of 
the religion of Jehovah which we are now considering. 
At the very close of the Old Testament dispensation the 
same ideal meets us in the song of Zacbariah, " That we 
being delivered out of the hand of onr enemies might 
serve Him in holiness and righteousness before Him all 
our days." Here indeed we have one more idea, that of 
koliyteas, which will come prominently before us as our 
ai^ument advances, but which it would be premature to 
dwell on at present The holiness of Israel is in fact a 
summary expression for the conception that the whole 
national vocation of Israel is a religions vocation dis- 
charged by a worshipping peojile, inasmuch as the 
Judge, Lawgiver, and King of Israel is none other than 
Israel's God. 

Every true thought contains a deeper meaning and 
involves more important consequences t3ian can be seen 
St once. And this is especially the case with religious 
truth, which presents itself in the first instance in the 
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form not of general propositions but of direct personal 
experience. The early Hebrews diil not think about 
Jehovah ; they believed in Him, aiid experienced the 
reality of His sovereignty in the great things which He 
did for His people. Thus it was only by alow degrees 
and in connection with the hiatorical experiences of the 
nation that the whole meaning of His religion, the full 
dilfepeuce between Him and the gods of the nations, 
came to be realised, or that the Israelites learned all 
that was implied in their vocation as the people of 
Jehovah, In the first generations after the conquest 
the great practical question, aa we have already seen, 
was whether Israel would continue in any sense to 
retain that consciousness of national unity which, in the 
absence of all political centralisation, had no other 
rallying-point than the faith of Jehovah. We have 
seen, too, that the stru^le for freedom against successive 
attacks of powerful enemies was the means used by 
Providence in the age of the Judges to preserve at once 
national feeling and national faith in Jehovah. Jehovah 
in this period appears pre-eminently aa the champion of 
Israel's freedom, the divine King to whom Israel owes 
national allegiance, and whose majesty is dishonoured 
when His servants pay tribute and homage to other 
nations and their gods. The foreign invaders of Israel 
encroach on Jehovah's sovereignty, and thus are His 
enemies too. So He goes foith and rallies His armies, 
the armies of Israel, around Him, calling them to help 
Jehovah against the mighty (Judges v. 23). And when 
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the victory remains witli Israel the eong of triiimpU euds 
with the prayer, "So let all thine enemies perish, 
Jehovah ; but let them tliat love Thee be as the sun 
when he goeth Coi-th in his might." 

At thia stage of Israel's religion, pictured most 
clearly in the Song of Deborah, the presence of Jehovah 
with His people was quite fully realised only in the hour 
of battle and victory. The ark itself, the visible token 
of the angel, or rather embassy of Jehovah, sent by Him 
to direct the march of His people and subdue the 
Canaanite before them (Exod, xxiiL 20 sf^. ; Num. s. 33 ; 
Judges ii. 1), waa rather the sanctuary of the host than 
of the settled iiatigu, and after it was fixed at Shiloh 
became, as we have seen, little more than the local 
alirine of the tribe of Ephraim. In the Song of Deborah 
Jehovali has not yet a fixed seat in the land of Canaan, 
but goes forth iwai Sinai to help His people in their 
distress. Hence the establishment of local sanctuaries 
of Jehovali, at Dan, at Ophrah, and at other pomta 
throughout the land during the period of the Judges, 
must not be looked upon as essentially a retrograde 
movement. It is true that these local shrines exposed 
Jehovah-woi-ship to the great danger of taking up 
Canaauite elements and assimilating itself to the woi'ship 
of the Baalim, and thus it is easy to understand that 
from one point of view the age of the Judges may be 
represented as one of continual backsliiling. But, on 
Uie other bond, these local shrines brought Jehovah 
nearer to the daily life of the people. He came down. 
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03 it were, from Siii»i and took possession of Canaan aa 
the suzerain to wlioni the people in every corner of the 
country did liomage for the good things of Jehovah's 
land. At the close of the period of the Judges the 
religion of Jehovah is thorougUy identified with the 
jmssesaion of Palestina " They have driven me out tliis 
day," saya David, " from being attached to the inherit- 
ance of Jehovah, saying, Go serve other gods." In other 
words, banishment from Canaan is now conceived aa 
banishment from the service of Jehovah, and the reli- 
gion of Jehovah has become part of daily national life. 
Thus we see that the long struggle that was inevitable 
when the religion of Jehovah went forth from the desert 
and came into contact with the life of tho lai^er world 
was not in vain. The crisis was sharp, and Israel had 
not passed through it unscathed ; but in the end 
Jehovah was still the God of Israel, and had become the 
God of Israel's land. Canaan was His heritage, not the 
heritage of the Baalim, and the Canaanite worship 
appears henceforth, not OS a direct rival to the worehip 
of Jehovah, but aa a disturbing element corrupting the 
national faith, while unable to supplaut it altogether. 
This, of course, in virtue of the close connection between 
religion and national feeling, means that Israel had now 
risen above the danger of absorption in the Canaanitea, 
and felt itself to be a nation in the true sense of the 
word. We learn from tho books of Samuel bow this 
great advance was ultimately and permanently secured. 
The earlier wars recorded in the book of Judges had 
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brought about no complete or lasting unity among the 
Hebrew tribes. But at length a new enemy arose, more 
fonnidable than any whom they had previously en- 
countered. Tlie Pliilistinea from Caphtor, who, like tlie 
Israelites, had entered Canaan as emigrants, but coming 
most probably by sea had di-isplaced the aboriginal 
Awim in the rich coastlanda beneath the mountains of 
Judah (Deut. ii. 23 ; Amos ix. 7), pressed into the heart 
of the country, and broke the old strength of Ephraim 
in the battle of Ebenezer. This victory cut the Hebrew 
settlements in two, and threatened the independence of 
all the tribes. The common danger drew Israel together. 
They found a leader in the Benjamite Saul, whom 
Jehovah Himself designated as the king of Israel by 
the mouth of tlie prophet Samuel. Tlie resistance 
which Saul first organised in the difficult liill country 
of his native trilm was conducted with varj'ing fortune, 
but not without success. Saul himself fell in battle, 
but his work was continued by Abner in the north, 
while in the south David consolidated his power as king 
of Judah without disturbance irom the Philistines, 
whose suzerainty he was content to acknowledge till 
his plans were ripe. When David was accepted as king 
of all Israel, and by a bold stroke found a capital iu the 
centre of the land in the strong fortress of Jerusalem, 
till then deemed impregnable, Israel met the invader on 
more than equal terms, and the Hebrews became maatera 
where a few years before they had been servants. 

It was Jehovah who had given them this victory. 
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and, what was more than any victory, had at length 
given permanent expression to the imity of the nation 
by placing at their head a king who reigned as the 
anointed of the Lord. The first crisis was past, and 
thenceforward Israel could never forget that it was one 
nation, with a national destiny and a national God. 
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LECTURE n. 



JEHOVAH AND THE G0II3 OF THE NATIOKS. 



Is lost Lecture we followed the history of Israel and 
Ismel's religion down to the cousoliJation of the state 
under Saul and David. Throughout the period of the 
Judges, neither the nationality of Isniel nor the reli- 
gion of Jehovah stood on a sure footing. The tribes of 
Israel were broken iip into isolated fractions, and often 
seemed on the point of absorption among tlie C'ouaan- 
itca ; and the religion of Jehovah in like manner, which 
lost the best part of its original meaning when divorced 
from the idea of national unity, threatened to disappear 
in the Canaanitc Baal worship before it could succeed 
in adapting itself to the change from nomad to agricul- 
tural life. Both tliL-ae dangers were at length sur- 
mounted, and, whatever physical and political circum- 
stances may have conspired towards the result,' it was 
the faith of Jehovali that united the Hebrews to final 
victory, and Jehovah who crowned His gift of the 
goodly land of Canaan by bestowing on Israel a king to 
reign in His name, and make it at length a real nation 
instead of a loose federation of tribes," And so the reli- 




{fioii of Jehovah was not only a necessary part of the state, 
but the chief coruei*stone of the political edifice. To 
Jehovah Israel owed, not only the blcasinga of life, hut 
national existence and all the principles of social order ; 
and through Hia priests, His prophets, hut above ail 
His anointed king, He was tha source of all authority, 
i the fountain of all law and judgment in the land. 
In principle, this paramount position of Jehovah 
the God of Israel was never again disputed. The j 
kiugdom of David was torn asunder, and new dynastiesa 
reigned in Northern Israel. But the kings of Ephraim, " 
not less than the house of David, reigned in Jehovah's 
name, and derived their authoiity from Him (I Kings 
xi. 31 5ey, ; 2 Kings ix. 3). The sanctuaries founded 
by Jeroboam were sanctuaries of the God who brought 
up Israel out of the land of Egypt (1 Kings xii. 28) ; 
and even Ahab, who provoked bo Litter a religious 
conflict by making room in Samaria for the Daal of his 
Tyriau queen, did not give up the religion of his ances- 
tors; for it was Jehovah's prophets whom ho consulted 
in time of need, and Jehovah was the God whose sus- 
taining help and loftiness he acknowledged in giving 
names to his sons. In the north not less tliau in the 
south to forsake Jehovah was a crime against the state, 
and the technical expression for treason was to ahjui-e 
God and the King (1 Kings xxi. 13). 

In virtue of their common religion the Israelites of 
the north and south retained a sense of essential unity 
in spite of political separation and repeated ware ; and 
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it was felt tliat the diviaion of tlie tribes was inconsistent 
with the true destiny of Jehovah's people. We shall 
have repeated opportunity to observe how this feeling 
asserts itself in the teaching of the prophets, but it was 
a feeling in which all Israelites participated, and which 
had at least as great sti'ength in Ephraim as in Jndah. 
The so-called Blessing of Moses (which does not itself 
claim this name, but on the contrary bears clear internal 
marks of having been written in the kingdom of 
Ephraini) i-emembers Judah with affection, and prays 
that he may be strengtliened ngainst his enemies, and 
again restored to union with his brethren (Dent, xxxiii. 1). 
But while the religion of Jehovah had thus acquired 
a fixed national character, it would be a great mistake 
to suppoEiB that it already presented itself to the mass 
of the people, as it did to the later Jews, as something 
altogether dissimilar in principle and in details from 
the religions of the surrounding nations. The Jews 
after the exile not only had a separate religion, bnt a 
religion which made them a aeparftto nation, distinct 
from the Gentiles in all their habits of life and thought 
In old Israel it was not so. The possession of a national 
God, to whom the nation owed homage, and in whose 
name kings reigned and judges administered justice, 
waa not in itself a thing peculiar to Israel. A national 
religion and sacred laws are part of the constitution of 
every ancient state, and among the nations most nearly 
akin to the Hebrews these ideas \mk a shape which, 
BO far as mere externals were concerned, bore a close 
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family likeness to the religion of Jeliovali. Among the 
Semitic peoples it is quite the rule that each tribe or 
nation should have its tribal or national God- This of 
course does not imply a raonotheietic faith ; the Am- 
monite who worshipped Milcom, the Moabite who as- 
cribed hia prosperity to Chemosh, did not deny the 
existence of other supernatural beings, who had power 
to help or hurt men, and were accessible to the prayera 
and offerings of their worshippers. But the national 
god in each case was regarded as the divine lord, and 1 
often OS the divine father, of hit; nation, while other I 
deities were either subordinate to bim, or had the scat I 
of their power m other lauds, or, iu the case of the gods j 
of neighbouring nations, were his rivals and the enemies I 
of his people. He was therefore the god to be looked I 
to in all national concerns ; he had a right to national | 
homt^e, and, as we learu expressly, in the case of | 
Chemosh, from the stone erected by Meslia to com- 
memorate hia victories over Israel, national misfortune j 
was ascribed to his wrath, national success to ^lis I 
favour.^ It was he too that was the ultimate director of ■ 
all national policy. Mesha t«lls us that itwns Chemosh | 
who commanded him to assault this or tliat city, aud J 
who drove out the king of Israel before him, giving I 
liim to see his desire ou all his enemies. Tlie parallel- 
ism with the Old Testament extends, you see, not only 
to the ideas but to the very words. But the parallelism 
is not confined to such near cousins of the Israelites . 
as the Aloabites. Equally striking analogies to Old | 




Testament tboogfats and espfcaswos are fiKtuI oa the 
I^bteniciaa moniuncata. Ab the kaagt of laoel ascribe 
tlieir sovereignty to the giant of Jebtnrali. so the king of 
Gebal ou tbe great moonatent of Bybloa dedans that 
it was tlie divine 'ineeD of By bios who set bim as Idog 
over the city. As tlie pealmist of Ps. cxvl says, " I take 
up the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of 
Jehovah," so this heathen kio« is %are<I standing 
Wfore the goddess with a cup in hts band, and exclaim- 
ing, "I call upon my lady the eoven!^^ of Gebal, because 
she liatli heard my voice, and dealt gtscioosly witli me." 
And juat as the prayer for life and blessing to the king 
of Israel in I'solm Ixxil is a prayer for a king judging 
in righteouaness, tbe Ftuenician goddess is invoked to 
bless lehawmelek, king of Gthal, and give bim life 
and prolong his dnys in Gebat, because lie is a just 
king, and to give Itim favour in the eyes of gods and 



It would not be difficult to add to these analogies 
even from tlie scanty materials at our command, con- 
sisting mainly of a few weather-worn ijiscriptions hewn 
by tbe command of ancient kings. But it is not 
necessary to do so ; I have quoted enough to show that 
the characteristic conception of Jehovah as the national 
(iod of Israel is reproduced with very similar features, 
expressed in vciy similar language, in the religions of 
the surrounding nations. The most important point to 
carry with us is the bearing of these observations on 
tbe cnireot conception of the Hebrew theocracy. The 
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word theocracy, wliicli lias liad such vogue 
Christian theologians, is the invention of Josepbus, who 
observes in his second book against Apion (chap, xvi.) 
that, while other nations had a great variety of institu- 
tions and laws, some states being monarchies, othets 
oligarchies, and others again republics, Moses gave to 
his nation the unique form of a tlieocranj, assigning all 
authority and power to God, teaching the Israelites to 
look to Him as the source of all blessings to the nation 
or to individuals, and their help in every distress, making 
all the virtues, as justice, self-command, temperance, and 
civil concord, parts of piety, and subjecting the whole 
order of society to a system of divine law. Nothing 
gives so much cun'ency to an idea as a happy catch- 
word, and so people have gone on to this day using the 
word theocracy, or God-kingship, to express the differ- 
ence between the constitution of Israel and all other 
nations. But in reality, as we now see, the word 
theocracy expresses precisely that feature in the religion 
oi Israel which it had in common with the faiths of the 
surrounding nations. They too had each a supreme 
god, whose favour or displeasure was viewed as the 
cause of all success or misfortune, and whose revela- 
tions were looked to as commands directing all national 
undertakings. Tliis god was conceived as a divine king, 
and was otten invoked by this name. Moloch, or 
Milcom, for example — the name of the god of the 
Ammonites — is simply the word king, and the Tyriaa 
sun-god in like manner was called Melkarth, "king of 
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the city." The liumaa king reigned by the favour and 
gift of his divine Lord, and, as we see from the stone of 
Gebal, tlie exercise of kingly justice was under the special 
protection of the godhead. Perliaps the most character- 
istic expression of the tlieocratic idea is the regular 
payment to the sanctuary of tithe, or tribute, such as 
homaa kings claimed from the produce of the soil (I 
Sam. vJil 15, 17); for this was an act of homage 
acknowledging the god as the sovereign of the land. 
But the tithe is not confined to Israel. It is found 
. among other nations, and in Tyre was paid to the divine 
king Melkarth,' 

The religious constitution of Israel, then, as laid 
down by Moses and consolidated in the institution of 
the kingship, was not the entirely uTiique thing that it 
is frequently supposed to be. Indeed, if Moses had 
brought in a whole system of new and utterly revolu- 
tionary ideas he could not have carried the people with 
him to any pi-actical effect TJiere was a great difference 
between the religion of Israel and other religions ; but 
tbat difference caunotbe reduced to an abstract formula; 
it lay in the personal diflerenee, if I may so speak, 
between Jehovah and the gods of the uatiutis, and nil 
that lay in it only came out bit by bit in the course of 
a history which was nded by Jehovah's providence, and 
shaped by Jehovah's love. 

From these considerations, we are able to understand 
what is often a great; puzzle to Bible readers, the way, 
namely, in which the Old Testament, especially in it.s 
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earlier porta, speaks of the gods of tlie nations. 
Jehovah is not generally spoken of in the older parts of 
the Ilehrew literature as the ahsolutoly one God, hut 
only as the oue God of Israel ; and it is taken to be 
quite natural and a matter of course that other nations 
have other gods. The prophets, indeed, teach with 
increasing clearness that these other gods are, in point 
of fact, no gods at all, mere idols, dead things that 
cannot help their worshippci-s. But this point of view 
was not cleai-ly before the mind of all Israelites at all 
times. Another and no doubt an older habit of tliought 
does not say that tlicrc is no god except Jehovah, but 
only that there is none among the gods like hira (Exoi 
XV. 11). Accoiviing to the words of Jephthah (Judges 
xi. 24), the natural order of things is that Israel should 
inherit the land which Jehovah has enabled them to 
conquer, while the invader who attempts to encroach on 
this inheritance ought to he content with the lands 
which Chemosh his god has given hira. And David 
takes it for granted that a man who is excluded from 
the commonwealth of Israel, "the inheritance of 
Jehovah," must go and serve other gods (1 Sam, xxvL 
19). In truth, the great deliverance which manifeated 
Jehovah to the Hebrews as their king and Saviour 
did not necessarily and at once compel them to deny 
the existence of other superhuman beings capable of 
inHuencIng the affairs of mankind. A man might 
believe firmly in Jehovah, Israel's God, and feel secure 
in His strength and love, without being drawn into the 
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traiu of reflection necessary to cany the conviction that 
those who were not the people of Jehovah liad no 
divine helper at all. It was not every one who could 
rise with the prophet Amos to the thought that it was 
Jehovah's su]>ren]e providence which had detei-mined 
the migrations of all nations just as much as of Isi-ael 
(AmoB ix. 7). It is not therefore surpi'ising that the 
mass of the people long after the time of llavid held the 
faith of Jehovah in a way that left it open to them to 
concede a certain reality to the gods of other nations. 
The ordinary unenlightened Israelite thought that 
Jehovah was stranger than Chemosh, while theMoaliite, 
as we see from the stone of Jilesha, thought tiiat Che- 
mosh was stronger than Jehovah ; but, apart from this 
difference, the two had a great many religious ideas in 
common, and, but for tlie continued word of revelation 
in the mouths of the prophets, Israel's religion might 
very well have permanently remained on this level, and 
so have perished with tlie fall of the Hebrew state. 

We see, then,that it was not the idea of the theocracy 
that gave to the religion of Israel its unique character. 
It is well to observe that the same thing luoy be said 
of the sacred ordinances wliicii are so often thought of 
as having been from the fiist what they undoubtedly 
became after the time of Ezra, a permanent wall of 
separation between Israel and the Gentiles. To discuss 
this subject in detail it would be neceaeary to trace the 
history of the ritual laws of the Pentateuch. This I 
have done, to a certain extent, in a previous coui'se of 
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lectures, and I shall not repeat what I tlien said. But 
in general it mast be observed that to the ordinary 
Israelite the most prominent of the sacred observances 
previous to the exile must liave seemed rather to con- 
nect his worship with that of the surrounding natioDS 
thaa to separate tlie two. Israel, like the other nations, 
woraliipped Jehovah at certain fixed sanctuaries, where 
He was held to meet with His people face to face. The 
method of worehip was by altar gifts, expressive of 
homage for Uie good things of His bestowal, and the 
chief occasions of such worship wci-c the agricultural 
feasts, just as among the Canaanites." The details of 
the ceremonial observed were closely parallel to those 
still to be read on PhoL^nician monuments. Even the 
technical tenus connected with sacrifice were in great 
part identical. The vow {iiidei-\ the whole burnt-offer- 
ing (AmJ'U), the thank-offering {sliiltrrC), the meat-offering 
(miw^A), and a variety of other details appear on the 
tablet of Marseilles and similar Phcenician documents 
under their familiar Old Testament names, showing that 
tlie Hebrew ritual was not a thing by itself, but had a 
common foundation with that observed by their neigh- 
bours.^ And no hesitation was felt in actually copy- 
ing foreign models. When Aliaz took the ijattem of 
a new altar from Damascus, he simply followed the 
precedent set by Solomon in the building of the templa 
The court with its brazen altar and lofty columns 
(Jachin and Boaz), the portico (3 Kings xxiii. 11 — do6 
enbujbs, as the Authorised Version has it), the orna- 
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ments, cliascd or embossed in gold, the symbolic palm- 
trees, and so forth, are all described or figured on 
Fhcenician inscriptions and coins* 

Again the npproach of the worshipper to his God in 
sactiiice and offering demands, as its necessary comple- 
ment, a means by wliich the response of the doity can 
be conveyed to His peopla Among tlie Hebrews the 
answer of Jehovali to tlicpeople's supplications was 
given by the priestly lot and the prophetic word. But 
here ngniu the vast difi'erence between the revehition 
of Jehovah and the oracles of the nations lies in what 
Jehovali had to say, rather than in the external manner 
of saying it. The holy lot is of constant occurrence in 
ancient religious ;* there were prophets of BEial as well 
as prophets of Jehovah ; and the official prophets, con- 
nected with the sanctuary, were, according to the testi- 
mony of Jeremiah and Micah, often not distinguishable 
from sorcerers — a fact quite inexplicable if there had 
been a broad acknowledged difference in externals 
between their functions and those of the prophets of the 
heathen. In point of fact, we tind Saul and his servant 
going to Samuel with a tiifUng present, just as iu other 
early nations. 

In every way, then, the attempt to reduce the 
difference between the early religion of the Hebrews 
and tliat of other nations to broad tangible peculiarities 
that can be gi'asped with tlie liand breaks down. It 
was Jehovali Himself who was different from Cheniosh, 
Moloch, or &Ielkarth ; and to those who did not JciwiO 
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Jehovah, to use tlie expressive prophetic phrase, there 
was no insurmountable barrier between His wor- 
ship nud lieatheuism. Even the current ideas of the 
Hebrews about unseen things were mainly the common 
stock of the Semitic peoples, and nothing is more cer- 
tain than that neither Moses nor Samuel gave Israel 
any new system of metaphysical theology. In matters 
of thought as well as of practice, the new revelation of 
Jehovah's power and love, given through Moses, or 
rather given in actual saving deeds of Jehovah which 
Moses taught the people to understand, involved no 
sudden and absolute break with the past, or with the 
traditions of the past common to Israel with kindred 
nations. Its epoch-making importance lay in quite 
another direction — in the introduction into Israel's 
historical life of a new personal factor— of Jehovah 
Himself as the God of Israel's salvation. Jehovah, as 
the prophet Ilosea puts it, taught Israel to walk, holding 
him by the arms as a parent holds a little child ; but 
the divine guidance fitly characterised in these words 
is something very different from such a course of lee- i 
tures on dogmatics as is often thought of as the sub- , 
stance of Old Testament revelation. Again to borrow ; 
the knguage of Hosea, Jehovah drew Israel to Him by i 
human tias, by cords of love; the influence of Hia 
revelation in forming the religious character of the 
nation was a personal influence, the influence of His 
gracious and holy character. It was from this i)erson(il 
experience of Jeliovah's character, read in the actual'] 
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history of His dealings with His people, that the great 
teachers of Israel learned, hut learned hy alow degrees, 
to lay down general propositions about divine things. 
To suppose that the Old Testament history began with 
a fill] scheme of doctrine, ivhich the history only served 
to illustrate and enforce, is to invert the most general 
law of God's dealings with man, whether in the way of 
nature or of grace. 

Unless we keep this principle clearly before our 
minds, the whole history of the divine teaching contained 
in the Old Testament will he involved in hopeless con- 
fusion ; and therefore it will not be amiss to devote n 
few sentences to show in detail how impossible it ia to , 
place tlie original peculiarity of Israel's religion in any- 
thing of the nature of abstract theological doctrine. For 
this purpose I may select two principal points, which 
are always held to be cardinal features in a spiritual 
theology, the doctrine of the unity and absolute spiritual 
being of God, and the doctrine of the future state and 
retribution in the world to come. Ko question has been 
more discusaed by writers on tlie Old Testament than 
the monotheism of the Hebrews. Was the doctrine of 
monotheism an inheritance from the patriarchs ? or was 
it introduced by Moses ? or did it come to the front for 
the first time in the days of Elijah ? or was it, iu fact, 
not precisely formulated till the time of Jeremiah ? 

Tliat these questions can be asked and seriously 
argued by scholarly inquirers is,at any rate, sufficient proof 
that tlie older parts of the Bible do not give to the abstract 
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doctrine of monoLlicisni the impoitance that it possess^ I 
to onr minds. To the early Ilebrowa the (luestion wliich ] 
we view ns so fundamental, and which was, in fact, felt j 
to be funilamental hy the later prophets, seems hardly 1 
to have presented itself at all. For the practical pur- 
poses of rehgion, the thesis that there is no god who cnn 
compare with Jehovah apjieared as sufficient as the more 
advanced doctrine that there is no god except Him. 
As long as the Israelites, with Jehovah at their head, 
were absorbed in the conflict for freedom against other j 
nations and their gods, there was no practical intei-est j 
in the question whether the foreign deities liad or had j 
not metaphysical existence. The practical point was ] 
that Jehovah proved Himself stronger than they by ] 
giving Israel victory over their worshippers. And, in I 
fact, it required a process of abstnict thought, not at all I 
familiar to early times, to deny all reality to deitiea f 
which in many cases ivere identified with actual con- 
crete things, with the sun, for example, or the planets. ' 
Even in the latest stages of Biblical thought the point of | 
view which strictly identifies the heathen gods with tha. 1 
idols that represented them, and therefore denies to them | 
all living reality, varies with another point of view which ] 
i-egards them as evil demons (1 Cor. viii. 4 mj. ; x. 20 mj.). J 
Nor is it at all clear that in the earliest times tha \ 
difference between Jehovah and other gods was placed J 
in Ilis spiritual nature. The Old Testament word I 
which we translate by spirit (rTi"A) is the common word ] 
for wind, including the "living bi-eath" (rd"/* of life, 




Geu. vi. 17), and so used of the motions of lifn and tlie 
affections of the Bout Now, observation of human life 
taught the Ilehrews to distinguish hetweeu man's Hesh, 
or visible and tangible frame, and the subtile breath or 
Bpii-it which animates this frame. It was in the fleshy 
body that they saw the difference between man and 
God. " Ilast Tliou eyes of flesh," saj's Job, " or seeat 
Tliou OS man sectb" (Job x. 4). "The Kgj'ptians are 
men and not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit " 
(Isa. xxxL 3). These passages are the clearest exprea- 
sions of the spii'ituality of the godhead which the Old 
Testament contains, and you observe that they are not 
directed to distinguish between the true God and false 
gods, but to characterise the godhead in its difference 
from hiiinan nature. It is, in fact, the divine working^, 
rather than the divine nature, that the Hebrew Scrip* 
turea regard as spiritual — that is, as possessing a subtile 
and invisible character, comparable with the mysterious 
movements of the wind. The common doctrine of the 
Old Testament is not tliat God ia spirit, but that the 
spirit of Jehovah, going forth from Him, works in the 
world and among men. And this is no metaphysical 
doctrine ; it simply expresses that difference between 
divine and human agency which must be recognised 
wherever there is any belief in God, or nt least any 
belief rising above the grossest fetichism. That the 
early Isnu;lites possessed no metaphysical doctrine of 
the spirituality of Jehovah, conceived as an existence out 
of ail relation to space and time, ia plain from the fact 
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that the Old Tostaraent never quite stripped off the idea 
that Jehovah's contact with earth has a special rehition 
to special places — that the operations of His sovereignty 
go forth from Sinai, or from Zion, or from some other 
eartlily sanctuary, where He is nearer to man than on 
imconsecrated ground. It is true that this conception 
generally takes a poetical form, and did not to the 
prophets appear irreconcilahle with the thought that it 
is iiopossiblo to escape from Jehovah's presence (Amos 
ix. 1 stq. ; Ps. cxxxix. 7), that heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Him (I Kings viii, 27) ; that 
He sits on the circle of the earth, and its inhabitant 
are as grasshoppers {Isa. xl. 22). But the figures of 
early poetry express the actual thoughts of the people 
who use them ; and there can be no question that, by 
the ordinary Israelite, the local relation of Jehovah to 
the land and sanctuaries of Israel, the idea of His march 
from Sinai in the thunderstorm that announces His 
'ere taken with a degree of literality that 
would have been impossible if Moses had already 
given to the people a metaphysical conception of the 
divine being. As for the common notion that the name 
Jehovah expresses the idea of absolute and unconditioned 
existence, that is a mere fiction of the Alexandrian 
philosopliy, absurdly inconsistent with the whole lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, and refuted even by tho 
one phrase Jehovah of hosts — the Jehovah of the armies 
of Israel.'" Even the pi'inciple of the second command- 
ment, that Jehovah is not to be worshipped by images. 
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which is often ftppeuled to as containing the most char- 
acteristic peculiarity of Mosaism, cannot, in the light of 
history, be viewed aa having had so fundamental a place 
in the religion uf early Israel. The stale worship of 
the golden calves led lo no quarrel hetween Elisha aad 
the dynasty of Jehu ; and this one fact is sufficient to 
Bhow that, even in a time of notable revival, the living 
power of the religion was not felt to lie in the principle 
that Jehovah cannot he represented by images. 

It was as a li\'ing pei^onal force, not as a meta- 
physical entity, that Jehovah was adored hy Israel, 
and BO a liviug faith was possible in spite of much 
vagueness and vacillation upon the very points in the 
conception of the Godhead which, to our habit of 
tnind, seem most centraL In truth, metaphysical specu- 
lation on the Godhead as eternal, infinite, and the like, 
is not peculiar to the religion of revelation, hut was 
earned by the philosophers of the Gentiles much further 
than is ever attempted in the Old Testament. 

The other point to which I have referred, the views 
of the Hebrews as to the state after death and future 
retribution, may be disposed of more briefly. Apart 
from the doctiine of the resurrection, of which notlurg 
is heard till the later hooks of tlie Old Testament, the 
rdigiou of the Hebrews has to do with this life, not 
with a Ufe to come, as, indeeil, was inevitable, seeing that 
the rehgiotis subject, the object of Jehovah's love, is, in 
the first instance, the nation as a whole, individual 
Israelites coming into rektioa with their God as mem- 
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bers of the nation sharing in His deahngs with Israel 
fpiA nation. After death man enters the shadowy i-eolm 
of Shefll, where the weak and pithless shades dwell 
together, wliere tlieir love, their hatred, their envy aro 
perislied, where small and great are alike, and the ser- 
vant is free from liis master (Eccles. ix. 4 seq. ; Joh. iii 
ISwj.), where there is no more remembrance of God, anj 
none can praise His name or liope for His truth (I'a. 
vi. 5; Isa. xsxviii. 18). There is nothing in these 
conceptions which partakes of the character of revelar 
tion ; they are just the same ideas as afe found among 
the surrounding nations. The very name of shades 
(Rcphalm) is common to the Old Testament with the 
I'hccnicians ; and, when the Sidonian king Eshmunazor 
engraved on hia sarcophagus the prayer that those who 
disturlxid his tomb might " find no bed among the 
shades," he nsud the same imi^ery and even tlio same 
words as are employed in the Ixwks of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel in describing the descent into Shcdl of the kings 
of Babylon and Egypt (Isa. xiv. 9, 18 stq. ; Ezek. .nxxiL 
25)." In accordance with this view of the state of the 
dead, the Hebrew doctrine of retribution is essentially 
a doctrine of retribution on earth. Death is itself a 
final judgment ; for it reTuoves man from the sphers 
where Jehovah's grace and judgment are known. Here, 
tlien, even more clearly than in the other case, it is 
plain that the religion of the Hebrews does not rest on 
ft philosophy of the unseen universe. I'he sphere of 
religion is the present life, and the truths of religion 
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are tlio truths of ati eveiyday experiuuce in which to 
Hebrew faith Jehovah is as living and personal an actor 
as men arc. His agency in Israel is too real to invite 
to abstract speculation ; all interest turns, not on what 
Ji^liovah 13 in Himself, or wliat He does beyond tlto 
sphere of the pi-esent national life, hut on His present 
doings in the midst of His people, and the personal 
character and dispositions wliich these doings reveal. 

Now, to all early nations religion is an intensely 
real tiling. The primitive mind does not occupy itself 
with things of no practical importance, and it is only iu 
the later stages of society tliat we meet with traditional 
heliefs nominally accepted by every one, hut practically 
regarded by none, or with theological speculations 
which have an interest to the curious but are not felt 
to have a direct bearing on tlie concerns of life. In tlie 
earliest stages of the rchgiou of any nation we may 
take it for granted that nothing is believed or practised 
which is not felt to be of vital importance for the 
nation's wellbeing. There is no remissness, therefore, in 
religious duty, no slackness iu the performance of sacred 
rites. Tliis principle liolds good for ancient Israel as 
well as for other aucient nations. ITie prophets them- 
selves, amidst all their complaints against the people's 
backsliding, bear witness that their countiymen were 
assiduous in tlieir religious service, and neglected nothing 
wliicli they deemed necessary to make sure of Jehovah's 
help in every need. The Israelites, in fact, had not 
readied the stage at which men begin to be indifferent 




about religion, and if Jehovali had beeii sucli a gad a 
Baal or Cliemosh, content with such service as they 
exacted from their worshippers, there would liave l>eeD 
no ground to complain of their fidelity to His namo or J 
tlieir zeal for His cause. 

But here we conie back to the real difference J 
between the religion of Jehovah and the religion of j 
tlie nations, which, as we have just seen, cannot bo j 
sought in the external forma of the Old Testament 
woi-ship, or in a system of abstract monotheistic theo- 
logy. That difference lies in the pereonal character of 1 
Jehovah, and in the relations corresponding to His I 
character which He seeks to maintain with Hia people. I 
Properly speaking, the heathen deities liave no personal I 
character, and no personal relations to their w 
shippere. They were, indeed, conceived as a kind of 
pereous, as capable of anger and of pleasure, as hunger- 1 
ing and fed by sacrifices, as showing affection to their | 
worshippers, who were often looked on as tlieir sons and ' 
daughter, and so forth. But character in the sense of 
a fixed and independent habit of will was not theirs. 
The attributes ascribed to tbera were a mere reflex of 
the attributes of their worshippers, and what charactfir 
they had was nothing else than a personification of tlie I 
character of the nation that acknowledged their lord- 
ship. Heathen religions were by no means without | 
moral viJue in giving fixed expression to national ciift- ] 
racter, and adding a sacred sanction to the highest) j 
national conception of right and wrong. But they j 



hod no effect in developing character. The gotl always 
remained on the same ethical level with his people. 
His virtues were their virtues, and their imperfections 
were his also, llie god and the people therefore never 
parted company. It ■was not difficult to worship and 
serve him aright, for he asked no more tliaii popular 
sentiment approved. The heathen nations, says Jere- 
miah, never gave up their gods, which yet are no gods 
(Jer, ii. 11). In point of fact, there -was no motive to 
give up a religion which had no liiglier moral standanl 
and no higher aims than thoso of the worshippera them- 
Bclvea The god and the people kept together hccanse 
they formed a natural unity, hecauso the deity had no 
independent will, and at most was conceived as being 
sometimes temporarily estranged from his jieople for 
reasons not clearly distinguishable from the caprice of 
an Eastern despot. 

Not so Jehovali. He approved Himself a true God 
by showing throughout tlie history of Israel that Ho 
had a will and purpose of His own — a purpose rising 
above the current ideas of His worshippers, bqJ a will 
directed with steady consistency to a moral aim. 
Jehovah was not content to receive such service as it 
was easy and natural for the people to perform, and to 
give them such I'elicity as they themselves desired. 
All His dealings with Israel were directed to lead the 
people on to higher things than their natural character 
inclined towants. To know Jehovah and to serve Him 
aright involved a moral effort — a frequent sacrifice of 
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natural iuclinntion. It was au easy thing to acknow- 
ledge the Divine King of Israel in tlie day of batt'lu 
wlien He led His armies on to victory ; and it is not 
difficult to understand tliat in tlie prosperous days of 
David the Hebrews could rejoice before Jehovah, and 
find nothing burdensome in His service. But very 
different experiences awaited the nation in the ages that 
followed — when Israel was divided against itself, when 
its rulers were drawn into the larger stream of politics 
by the forwai-d movement of the great empire on the 
Tigris, and when the old social system, based on peasant 
proprietorsliip, began to break up and left a dangerous 
gulf between the rich nobles and tlie landless or im- 
poverished classes. 

Every change in the old national life, every dis- 
order in society or in the state, opened a new religious 
problem — a new question, that is, as to the reason why 
Jehovah suffered such evils to befall His jffiople. To 
the unthinking masses these things were only a proof 
tliat Jehovah was temporarily estranged, and did not 
lead them to doubt that He could be won back to them 
by greater zeal in acts of external woreliip which might 
with advantage be made more effective and splendid 
by taking hints from their heathen neighbours. Cut 
though the sacrifices were redoubled and the feasts 
thronged with eager worshippers, all this brought no 
help to Israel. Tlie nation sank continually lower, and 
Jehovah still stood afar off ; to the common judgment 
He seemed to have forsaken His land. 
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Unilcr sucli trials a heiLtlicn reliyiun which was 
capable of no higher hopes than were actually enter- 
tained by the mass of the Hebrews would have decliaed 
and perished with the fall of the nalion. But Jehovah 
proved Himself a true God by vindicating His 
sovereignty in the veiy events that proved fatal to the 
gods of the Gentiles. Amidst the sceptical politics of 
the nobles and the thoughtless superstition of the 
masses He was never without a remnant that read the 
facta of liistory in another light, and saw in them tlie 
proof, not that Jehovah was powerless or indifferent, bnt 
that He was engaged in a great controversy with His 
people, a controversy that had moral issues unseen to 
thoso who knew not Jehovah and neglected the only 
service in which He was well pleased. When Jehovah 
seemed furthest off He was in truth nearest to Israel, 
and the rcvei'scs that seemed to prove Him lo have 
foreaken His land were really the strokes of Hia hand. 
He desired mercy and not sacrifice, obedience rather 
than the fat of lambe. While these things were wanting 
His very love to Israel could only show itself in ever- 
repeated chastisement, till the sinners were consumed 
out of His land and His holy will established itself in 
the hearts of a regenerate people, Jehovah's purpose 
was supreme over all, and it must prove itself supreme 
in Israel though the Hebrew state perished in hopeless 
conflict with it. He who redeemed His nation from 
Egypt could redeem it from a new captivity j and, if 
Israel would not learn to know Jehovah in the good 
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liir.tl of Canaan, it must once more pass through tlis 
diiacrt and enter the Joor of hope through the valley of j 
tribulation. Such is the prophetic picture of the con- 
troversy of Jehovah with His people, the great issue* 
of which are unfolded with increasing clearness in the \ 
successive prophetic books. 

I am afraid that this long discussion has proved a j 
somewhat severe tax on your attention, but the results 
to which it has led us aro of the first importance, and j 
will help U3 through all our subsequent course. Let 
ino repeat them very briefly. The primary difference 
between the religion of iHrael and that of the surround- | 
ing nations docs not lie iii the idea of a theocracy, or in i 
a philosophy of the invisible world, or in the external I 
forms of religious service, but in a personal dilTerence 1 
between Jehovah aud other gods. That difference, 
again, is not of a metaphysical but of a directly practical j 
nature ; it was not defined once for all in a theological 
dognm, but made itself felt in tlie attitude which ^ 
Jehovah actually took np towartls Israel in those his- j 
torical dealings witii His nation to which the word of J 
the prophets supplied a commentary. Everything that j 
ifefell Israel was interpreted by the prophets as a work j 
of Jehovah's hand, dis^ilaying His character and will- 
not an arbitrary character or a changeable will, but a \ 
fixed aud consistent holy purpose, which has Israel for 
its object and seeks the true felicity of the nation, but 
at the same time is absolutely sovereign over Israel, 
and will not give way to Israel's desires or adapt itself j 
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to Israel's convenience. No other religion can show 
anytliing parallel to this. The goila of tJie nations are 
always conceived either as arbitrary and changeful, or 
as themselves subordinate to blind fate, or as essenti- 
ally capable of being bent into sympathy with what- 
ever is for tlie time being the chief desire of their 
worshippers, or, in some more speculative fomia of 
faith, introduced when these simpler conceptions broke 
down, as escaping these limitations only hy being raised 
to entire imcouccm in the petty affairs of man. In 
Israel alone does Jehovah appear as a God near to man, 
and yet maintaining an absolute sovereignty of will, a 
consistent independence of character. And the ndvanco 
of tlie Old Testament religion is essentially identified 
with an increasing clearness of perception of the things 
which this character of the Deily involves. The name 
of Jehovah becomes more and more full of meaning as 
faith in His sovereignty and self-consistency is put to 
successive tests in the constantly changing problems 
presented by the events of history, 

Now, when we speak of Jehovah as displaying a 
consistent character in His sovereignty over Israel, we 
necessarily imply that Israel's religion is a moral 
religion, that Jehovah is a God of lighteousncss, whose 
dealings with Hia people follow an ethical standard. 
The ideas of right and wrong among the Hebrews aro 
forensic ideas ; tbaf. is, the Hebrew always thinks of the 
right and the wrong as if they were to bo settled before 
a judge, lEighteousness is to the Hebrew not so mueli 
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a moral quality as a legal status. The word " rigliteous * 
((VH^rftt) iiieana simply " ia the right," and the word ] 
"wicked" (rdsAo*) means "in the wrong." "I have \ 
sinned this time," says Pharaoh, "Jehovah is in the right 
(A.V, righteous), and I and my people are in the wrong 
(A. V. wicked)," Exod. is. 27. Jehovah is always in the ■ 
right, Tor He is not only sovereign but self-consistent , 
lie is the fountain of righteousness, for from the days I 
of Moses He is the judge as well as the captain of His 
people, giving fortJi law and sentence from His sanctu- 
ary. In primitive society the functions of judge and ' 
lawgiver are not separated, and reverence for law has | 
its basis ia personal respect for the judge. So the just I 
consistent will of Jehovah is the law of Israel, and it is , 
a law which as King of Israel He Himself is contiuu- i 
ally administering.'* 

Now, in every oncient nation, morality and law | 
{including in this word traditional binding custom) arfl 
identical, and in every nation law and custom are ( 
part of religion, and hnvo a sacred authority. But in I 
no other nation does this conception attain the precision j 
and pnictieal force which it has in the Old Testament^ 
becauae the gods themselves, the guardians of law, 
do not possess a sharply-defined consistency of charac- 1 
fer such as Jehovah jiossosses. Tlie heathen gods ara \ 
guardians of law, but they are something else at the ■ 
same time; they are not wholly intent on righteous- ] 
ness, and righteousness is not the only path to their J 
favour, which sometimes depends on accidental partial- 
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ities, or niay be conciliated by acts of worship that have 
nothiug to do with jnorality. And here be it observed 
that the fuudaraental superiority of the Hebrew religion 
does not lie in the particular system of social morality 
tliat it enfoices, but iu the more absolute and self-con- 
Bistent righteousness of the Divine Judge. The abstract 
principles of morality — that is, the acknowledged laws 
of social order — are pretty r.iuch the same iu all parts 
of the world in corresponding stoges of social develop- 
ment Heathen nations at the same general stage of 
society with the Hebrews will be found to acknowledge 
all the duties of man to man laid down in the deca^ 
logue ; and on the other hand tliere are many things in 
the social order of the Hebrews, such as polygamy, 
blood revenge, slavery, the treatment of enemies, which 
do not correspond with the highest ideal morality, but 
belong to an imperfect social state, or, as the gospel puts 
it, were tolerated for the hardness of the people's hearts. 
But, with all this, tho religion of Jehovah put morality 
on a far sounder basis than any other religion did, 
because in it the righteousness of Jehovah as a God 
enforcing the known laws of morality was conceived as 
absolute, and as showing itself absolute, not in a future 
state, but upon eartk I do not, of course, mean that 
this high view of Jehovah's character was practically 
present to all Hia worshippers. On the contrary, a 
chief complaint of the prophets is that it was not so, or, 
in other words, that Israel did not know Jehovah. Lut 
the higher view is never put forth by the proiihets as a 
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novelty ; tLey regard it as tlie very foundation of tlie 
religion of Jehovah from the daya of Moses downwards, 
and the people never venture to deny that they are 
right. In truth they could not deny it, for the liistoiy 
of the first creation of Israel, which was the funda- 
mental evidence aa to the trae character of Jehovah's 
relations to His people, gave no room for such mytho- 
logical conceptions as operate in the heathen religions 
to make a just conception of the Godhead impossible. 
Heathen religions can never conceive of their gods as 
perfectly righteous, because they have a natural as well 
as a moral side, a physical connection ^yith their wor- 
shippers, physical instincts and passions, aud so forth. 
The Old Testament brings out this point with great 
force of sarcasm when Elijah taunts the propliets of 
Daal, aud suggests that their god may ho asleep, or on a 
jniiruey, or otherwise busied with some human avoca- 
tion. In fact, all this was perfectly consistent with the 
nature of liaaL But the Hebrews knew Jehovah solely 
as the King and Judge of Israel. He was this, aud tliia 
alone ; and therefore there was no ground to ascribe to 
Him less tlian absolute sovereignty and absolute right- 
eousness. If the masses lost eight of those great 
qualities, aod assimilated His uatui'e to that of the 
Cauaanito deities, the prophets were justified in remind- 
ing Ihem that Jehovah was Israel's God before they 
knew the Baalim, and that He had tJicn showed Him- 
self a God far difFei'ent from these. 

But religion cannot live on tho mere memory of the 
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past, and the faith of Jehovah had to assert itself as the 
true faith of Israel by realising a present God who still 
worked in the oiidat of the nation as He had worked of 
old. No nation can long cleave to a God whose pre- 1 
eence und power are not actually ^"itli them in their I 
daily life. If Jehovah was Israel's Goil.IIe must manifest / 
Himself ns still the King and the Judge of His people, 
and these names must acquire more and more fnll 
significance through the actual experience of deeds of 
sovereignty and righteousness. Without such deeds no 
memory of the days of Moses could long have saved 
the God of the Hebrews from sinking to the level of the 
gods of the nations, and wo have now to see that such 
deeds were not wanting, and not without fruit for the 
progress of the Old Testament faith. 

Before the time of Amos, the father of wTJtten 
prophecy, the record of Israel's religious life is too 
fragmcntaiy to allow us to follow it in detail. Of the 
history of religion between Solomon and Ahab wo know 
nest to nothing. In the greater Israel of the North, 
which in these ages was the chief seat of national life, 
a constant succession of revolutions and civil wars 
obscures all details of internal history. The accession 
of the powerful dynasty of Omri, which regained in 
successful war a good part of the conquests of David — 
it was Omri, us we know, that reduced Moab to the 
tributary condition spoken of in 2 Kings iii. 4'^ — restored 
the northern kingdom to fresh vigour ; and it is charaotei'- 
istic of the close union between national life and the 
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religion of Jehovah whicli was invoh-ed in the very 
principles of the Hebrew comtnonwcaUh that the 
political revival vas the prelude to a great rcligioiia 
movement. Wc know from the atoue of Mesha that the 
war of Israel with Moab appeared to the combatants as 
a war of Jehovah with Chemosh. The victoiy, there- 
fore, could not fail to give a fresh impulse to the 
national faith of the Hebrews, Now Omri, who imitated 
the conc^uests of David, followed also the Davidic 
policy of close union witli lyie, so obviously advaa- 
tageous to tlie material interests of a nation which was 
not itself commercial, and could find no market for its 
agricultural produce except in tlie Pbcenician porta. 
The marriage of Ahab with a TjTiau priaccss was also 
a direct imitation of the policy of Solomon's marriages ; 
and in building and endowing a temple of Baal for liia 
wife Aliab did no more than Solomon had done without 
exciting much opposition on the part of his people. 
But now there were men in Israel to whom every act 
of homage to Baal appeared an act of disloyalty to 
Jehovah, and Elijah openly raised the qneation whether 
Jehovah or Baal was God. There was no room fur two 
gods in the land. 

As Ahab had no intention of giving up tlie worship 
of Jehovah when he gratified Jezebel by establishing a 
service of Baal, we may be sure that to him the conflict 
with Elijah did not present itself as a conflict between 
Jehovah and Baah Hitlierto the enemies of Jehovah 
had been the gods of hostile nations, while the Tyriau 
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Baal was the gnd of a friendly state. To tlie king, aa 
to inauy other persacntors since his day, the whole 
opposition of Elijstli seems to have taken a political 
aspect Tlie iinprisonment of Micaiah shows that he 
was little inclined to hrook any religioas interference 
with the councils of state, and tlie prophetic opposition 
to Jezehcl and her Baal worship was extremely eni- 
barmssing to his political plans, in which the alliance 
with Tyre was obviously a very important factor. On 
liis part, tlierefore, the severe measures taken against the 
prophets and their party simply expressed a determina- 
tion to be absolute master in his own land. The pre- 
vious history of the northern tribes proves that a strong 
central authority waa not at all popular with the nation. 
Ancestral customs and privileges were obstinately main- 
tained against the royal will, as we see in the case of 
Naboth ; and the same case shows tliat the Tyi-ian in- 
fluence encouraged the king to deal with this obstinacy 
in a very higli-lianded waj'. Elijah did not at first find 
any sustained popular support, but no doubt as the 
struggle went on, and esiwcially after the judicial 
murder of Naboth sent a thrill of horror throngli tiic 
land, it began to be felt tliat he was pleading the cause 
of the ancient freedoms of Israel against a personal 
despotism ; and so we can understand the ultimate 
success of the party of opposition in tlie revolution of 
Jehu, in spite of the fact that only a small fraction of 
the nation saw tlie religious issues at stake so clearly 
as Elijah did. From the point of view of national 
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politics llie fall of the house of Ahab was a step in tlie 
downfall of Israel The dynnsty of Jelni was uot nearly 
30 strong as the house of Omri ; it had little fortune 
in the Syrian wars till Damascus was weakened by the 
progress of Assyria, and Hosea, writing in the last days 
of the dynasty, certainly did not judge amiss when he 
numbered the bloodshed of Jezreel among the fatal sins 
of the people, a factor in the progress of that anarchy 
which made a sound national life impossible (Hosea i. 4 ; 
viL 7), In this respect the work of Elijah foreshadows 
that of the prophets of Judah, who iu like manner had 
no small part in breaking up the political life of the 
kingdom. Tlie prophets were never patriots of the 
common stamp, to whom national interests stand higher 
than the absolute claims of i-eligion and morality. 

Had Elijah been merely a patriot, to whom the state 
stood above every other consideration, he would have 
condoned the faidts of a king who did so much for tho 
greatness of his nation ; but the things for which Elijah 
contended were of far more worth than tlie national 
existence of Israel, and it is a higher wisdom than that 
of patriotism which insists that divine truth and civil 
righteousness are more than all the counsels of state- 
craft Judged from a mere political point of view 
Elijah's work had no other result than to open a way 
for the bloody and nnscrupulons ambition of Jehn, and 
lay bare the frontiers of the land to the mvages of the 
ferocious Hazacl ; but with him the religion of Jehovah 
had already I'eached a point where it could no longer be 
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judged by a merely national standard, and the truths of 
which he was the champion were not the less true be- 
cause the issue made it plain that the cause of Jehovali 
could not triumph without destroying the old Hebrew 
state. Nay, without the destruction of the state the 
religion of Israel could never have given birth to n 
religion for all mankind, and it was precisely the in- 
capacity of Israel to caiTy out the higher truths of 
reh'gioE in national forms which brought into clearer 
and clearer prominence those things in the faith of 
Jehovah which are independent of every national con- 
dition, and make Jehovah the God not of Israel alone 
tut of all the earth. This, however, is to anticipate 
what will come out more clearly as wc proceed. Let 
U3 for the present confine our attention to what Elijah 
himself directly saw and taught.'* 

The ruling principle in Elijah's life was his con- 
suming jealousy for Jehovah the God of hosts (1 Kings 
xix. 14) ; or, to put the idea in another and equally 
Biblical form, Jehovah was to him pre-eminently a 
jealous God, who could endure no rival in His land or 
in tlie affections of His people. There was nothing 
novel in this idea; the novelty lay in the pmctical 
application which gave to the idea a foi-cc and depth 
which it had never shown before. To us it seems 
obvious that Ahab had broken the first commandment 
in giving Baal a place in his laud, but to Ahah and the 
mass of his contemporaries the tbuig could hardly be 
so clear. There are controversies enough even among 
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modem commentators ns to the exact force of tlie 
"before me" of the firet commandment; anJ, eveu if 
we are to suppose that practical religious questions were 
expressly refeireil to the worJs of this precept, it would 
not have been difficiilt to interpret them in a sense that 
meant only that no other god should have .the pre- 
eminence over Israel's King, But no doubt these tilings 
were jndged of less by the letter of the decalogue than 
by habitual feeling and usage. Hitherto all Israel's 
interest in Jehovah had had practical reference to His 
contests with the gods of hostile nations, and it was one 
thing to worship deities who were felt to be Jehovah's 
rivals and foes, and quite another thing to allow some 
recognition to the deity of an allied race. But Elijah 
saw deeper into the true character of the God of Israel. 
Where He was worshipped no other god could be ac- 
knowledged in any sense. This was a proposition of 
tremendous practical issues. It really involved the 
political isolation of the nation, for as things then stood 
it was impossible to have friendship and alliance with 
other peoples if their gods were proscribed in Israel's 
land. It is not sli'ange that Ahaft as a politician fought 
with all his might against such a view ; for it contained 
more than the germ of that antagonism between Israel 
and all the rest of mankind which made the Jews 
appear to the Uoman Iiistorian as the enemies of the 
human race, and brought upon them an unbroken suc- 
cession of political misfortunes and the ultimate loss of 
all place amonR the nations. It is hard to say how far 
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the followers of Elijah or indeed the prophet himself 
perceived the full consequences of the position which 
he took up. But the whole history of Elijah testifies 
to the profound impression which lie made. The air of 
unique grandeur tliat surrounds the prophet of Gilead 
proves how high he stood above the common level of 
his time. It is Jehovah and Elijah not against Ahab 
alone, but against and above the world. 

The work of Elijah, in truth, was not so much that 
of a great teacher as of a great hero. He did not 
preach any new doctiioo about Johovah, but at a criti- 
cal moment he saw what loyalty to the cause of Jcliovah 
demanded, and of tliat cause ho became the champion, 
not by mere words, but by his life. The recorded 
words of Elijah are but few, and in many cases have 
probably been handed down with the fi-eedom that 
ancient historians habitually use in such matters. His 
importance lies in bis personality. He stands before 
us as the representative of Jehovah's personal claims 
<m Israel. The word of Jehovah in his mouth is not 
a word of doctrine, but of kingly authority, and to him 
pre-eminently applies the saying of Hosea : " I have 
hewed them by the prophets ; I have slain them by the 
word of My mouth : and My judgments were as the light 
that gooth forth " (Hosea vi. 5}.'* 

Tliia view of the career of Elijah, which is that 
naturally derived from the Biblical nan'ative, is pretty 
much an exact inversion of the common representation 
of the function of the prophets. The traditional view 
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■whicli we have from the Rabbins makes the prophets 
mere iut-erpretera of the Law, and places the originality 
of their work entirely in their predictions. In that 
case Elijah would be the least original of prophets, 
for lie gave no Messianic prediction. But in reality 
Jehovah did not first give a completo theoretical know- 
ledge of Himself and then raise np prophets to enforce 
the application of the theoretical scheme in particular 
circumstances. That would not have required a pro- 
phet ; it M'ould have been no more than is still done 
by uninspired preachers. The place of the prophet is 
in a religious crisis where the ordinary interpretation 
of acknowledged principles breaks down, where it is 
necessary to go back, not to received doctrine, but to 
Jehovah Himself, The woi-d of Jehovah through the 
prophet is properly a declaration of what Jehovah as 
the personal King of Israel commands in this particular 
crisis, and it is spoken with autliority, not as an in- 
ference from pre\-ious revelation, but as the direct 
expression of the character and will of a personal Gqd, 
who has made Himself personally audible in the pro- 
phet's soul. General propositions about divine things 
are not the basis but the outcome of such personal 
knowled<,'e of Jehovah, just as in ordinary human life 
a general view of a man's character must be formed by 
observation of his attitude and action in a variety of 
special circumstances, Elijah's whole career, and not 
his words merely, contained a revelation of Jehovah to 
Israel — that is, made them feel that through tliis man 
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Jehovah nssertcd Himself as a living God in their 
midst. 

We had occasion to observe in tlie conise of last 
Lecture that all genuine religious belief contains a 
positive element — an clement learned from the ex- 
perience of former generations. And so it will be found 
that all great religious reformations have their roots in 
the past, that true reformers do not claim to be heard 
on the ground of the new things they proclaim, but 
rather because they alone give due weight to old truths 
which the mass of tlieir contemporaries cannot formally 
deny, hut practically ignore. And they do so with jus- 
tice, for all genuine religious truth is personal truth, and 
personal truth has always a range far transcending the 
circumstances in which it was originally pramnlgated 
and the application to which it was originally confined. 
So it was with Elijah. The God whom he declared to 
Israel was the God of Moses — the same God, declaring 
His character and will in application to new cii-cum- 
stances. Elijah himself is a figure of antique simplicity. 
He was a man of Gilead, a native of that part of the 
land of Israel which had still most affinity with the old 
nomadic life of the age of Moses, and was furthest re- 
moved from the Tyrian influences to which Ahab liad 
yielded. It is highly characteristic for his whole stand- 
point that in the greatest danger of his life, when the 
victory of Jehovah on Mount Carmel seemed to be all 
in vmn, he retired to the desert of i^inai, to the ancient 
mountain of God. It was the God of the Exodus to 
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whom hi3 appealed, the ancient King of Israel in the 
journeyinga through the wiljernesa. In this respect 
Elijah shows his kinsliip to the Nnzaritea, a very 
curious and interesting class of men, who first appear 
in the time of the Philistine oppression, and who, some 
generations later, are mentioned by Amos side by aide 
with the prophets (Amos ii. 11, 12). The cultivation of 
the vine ia one of the moat marked distinctions between 
nomadic and sedentary life. Nomads and half-settled 
tribes have often a certain amount of agricultural know- 
ledge, raising occasional crops of corn, or at all events 
of edible herbs. But the cultivation of the vine de- 
mands fixed sedentary habits, and all Semitic nomads 
view wine-growing and wine-drinking as essentially 
foreign to their traditional mode of life." Canaan, on 
the contrary, is pre-eminently a land of the grape, and 
the C'anaanite worship was full of Dionysiac elements. 
"Wine was the best gift of the Baalim, and wine-drinking 
was prominent in their luxurious worship. The Nazarite 
vow to abstain from wine, which in the earliest case, 
that of Samson, appears as a life-long vow, was un- 
doubtedly a religious protest against Canaanite civilisa- 
tion in favour of the simple life of ancient times. This 
appears most clearly in the case of the liechabites, who 
had received from tlieir father Jonadab the double pre- 
cept never to drink wine, and never to give up their 
wandering pastoral life for a residence in cities (.Ter. 
XXXV.). We have no evidence that Elijah had a personal 
connection with the liechabites ; but Jonadab was a 
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prominent partisan of Jehu, and went with him to see 
his zeal for Jehovah when he put an end to Baal and 
his worshippers (2 Kings x. 15 sc^.). We see, therefore, 
that one element, and not the least popular, in the move- 
ment against Baal was a reaction in favonr of the primi- 
tive simplicity of Israel in the days before it came into con- 
tact with Canaanite civilisation and t'linaanite i-eligion. 
Another seat of the influence of the movement was 
the prophetic guilds. Elijah liimself, so far as we can 
judge, had little to do with these guilds ; but his suc- 
cessor Elisha, who had the chief share in giving 
political effect to hia ideas, found Ins closest followers 
among the "sons of the prophets." The idea of 
"schools of the prophets," which we generally connect 
with this Biblical phrase, is a pure invention of com- 
mentators. According to all the laws of Semitic 
speech the sons of the prophets were not disciples of a 
school, but members of a guild or corporation,'' living 
together in the neighbourhood of ancient sauctuaritis, 
such as Gitgal and Bethel, and in all likelihood closely 
connected with the priests, as was certainly the case in 
Jiidah down to the extinction of the state (Jer. xxix. 
20, cf. XX. 1. 2 ; Lam. ii. 20, etc.). The prophets of 
Jehovah and the priests of Jehovah were presumably 
associated much as were the prophets and priests of 
Baal. It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
wherever we hear of prophets or sons of prophets — that 
18, members of prophetic guilds — we are to think of men 
raised as high above their coutemporaiies as Elijali, 
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Amos, or Isaiah. The later proplieta, in our sense of thu 
word, were in conBtaut feud with the common propheU 
of their day, whose profession was a trade, and whose 
oracles they condemn as mere heathenish divination im- 
plying no true knowledge of Jehovah. The very name 
and idea of the prophet {iwM) are common to Israel 
with its heathen neighbours, as api>ear3, not only from 
the existence of prophets of Ilaal in connection with 
Jezebel's sanctuary, but from the fact that the Assyrians 
had n god Nebo, whose name is essentially identical 
with the Hebrew nabi, and who figures as the spokes- 
man of the gods, the counterpart of the Greek Hermes.^* 
The first appearance of companies of prophets is in the 
history of Samuel and Saul (1 Sam. x. 3, 10 sej.), where 
they are found engaged in the worship of Jehovali 
under circumstances of physical excitement closely 
parallel to what is still seen among the dervishes of 
the East, and occasionally among ourselves in times 
of strong religious feeling." Excitement of this sort 
is often associated with genuine rehgious movements, 
especially among primitive peoples. Like all physical 
accompaniments of rehgious conviction, it is liable to 
strange excesses, and may often go along with false 
beliefs and self- deluding practices ; but rehgious 
earnestness is always nearer the truth than indiffer- 
ence, and the great movement of which Elijah was the 
head found large support among tlic prophets of 
Jehovah. Yet we must not foiget that physical 
enthusiasm is a dangerous ally to spiritual faith. The 
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revolution of JeKu, which Elisha set on foot with the 
aid of the prophetic guilds, used means that were far 
removed from the loftiness of Elijah's teaching, imd under 
the protection of Jehu's dynasty the prophetic guilds 
soon sank to depths of hypocrisy and formalism with 
which Amos disclaimed all fellowship (Amos vii. 14). 

One feature in the teaching of Elijah still remains, 
which was perhaps the most immediately important of 
all. The divine denunciation of the fall of Allah's 
house had its basis, not in the worship of Baal, hut in 
the judicial murder of Nahoth (1 Kings xxi.) ; and 
Wellhausen has given deser\'ed prominence to the 
observation of Ewald, that this act of injustice stirred 
the heart of the nation much more deeply than the 
religious policy of the house of Omri (2 Kings vi. 32; 
ix. 25«cy.), Naboth's offence was his obstinate adhesion 
to ancient custom and law, and the crime of Ahab was 
no common act of violence, but an insult to the moral 
sense of all Israel. In condemning it Elijah pleaded the 
cause of Jehovah as the cause of civil order and right- 
eonsness ; the God as whose messenger he spoke was 
the God by whom kings reign nod princes decree 
justice. The sovereignty of Jehovali was not aJi empty 
thought ; it was the refuge of the oppressed, the support 
of the weak against the mighty. Without this it would 
have been nothing to declare war against the Xyi'iau 
Baal ; if Jehovah claimed Israel as His dominion, in 
which no other god could find a place. He did so because 
His rule was the rule of absolute righteousness. 
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It would have been well for the bouse of Jehu if 
in rnountiiifj the tlirone of Ahab it had learned this 
lesson. But the dynasty which began in treachery and 
bloodshed, which profaned the great work of Elijah by 
making it the instrument of a vulgar ambition, rooted 
Eaal out of the land without learning to know tlie true 
character of Jehovah. The second crisis in the religion 
of Israel was not without its wholesome issues. The 
faith of Jehovah was never i^ain assailed from without, 
but within it grew more and more corrupt. Priests and 
prophets were content to enjoy the royal favour without 
remembering that Jehovah's cause was not victorious 
iu the mere extirpation of I3aal, and the nation returned 
to the service of Jehovah without learning that that 
service was worthless whoa it produced no other fruits 
than a constant succession of feasts and offerings. And 
meanwhile the inner state of Israel became daily more 
desperate. The unhappy Syrian wars sapped the 
strength of the country, and gradually destroyed the 
old peasant proprietors who were the best hope of the 
nation. The gap between the many poor and the few 
rich became wider and wider. The landless classes were 
ground down by usury and oppression, for in that state 
of society the landless man had no career iu trade, and 
was at the merey of the land-holding capitalist. It was 
of no avail that the Damascene enemy, Ijing as he did 
between Israel and Assyria, was at length compelled to 
leave Samaiia at peace, and defend his own borders 
against the forward march of the great Eastern power. 
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or that the last kings of the house of Jehu availed 
themselves of this diversion to restore the external 
greatness of their empire, not only on the Syrian 
frontier, but by successful campaigns against the 
Moabites. Under Jeroboam II. the outward state of 
Israel appeared as brilliant as in the best days of old, 
and the wealth and splendour of the court seemed to 
the superficial observer to promise a long career of 
prosperity ; but, with all these outward signs of fortune, 
which the official organs of religion interpreted aa sure 
proofs of Jehovah's favour, the state of the nation was 
rotteu at tlie core ; there was no truth or mercy or 
knowledge of God iu the land. A closer view of the 
condition of Israel at this epoch must, however, be 
reserved for our study of the prophets who have left the 
record of it in their written books — Amos of Tekoah 
and Hosea ben Beeri. 
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AUOS AND THE HODSE OF JEHO. 

The centuiy during which the house of Jehu reigned 
over Israel is handled very briefly iu the epitome of the 
liistory of Ephraim presei-i-ed to us in the book of 
Kings. It was in its first part a time of wars and 
troubles, in which the house of Joseph luaintaiucd 
itself with diflicnlty against the power of Damascus. 
The Aram[ean3, supported by the Ammonites, devas- 
tated the lands east of the Jordan with circumstances 
of barbarity which were still fresh in the memoiy of 
the Hebrews when Amos wrote (Amos i. 3, 13 ; 
2 Kings X, 32 ^^.). The frontier land of Gilead, which 
appears iu Genesis xsxL as the sacred boundary 
between Jacob aud the Aranisean, had most to suffer, 
but the whole kingdom was more than once iu the 
sorest straits (2 Kings xiii, 3 se^.; Amoa iv. 10). 
The Israelites played a manful part in the unequal 
struggle, and at length, as we I'ead in 2 Kings xiii. 5, 
Jehovah " gave to them a dehverer, and they went forth 
from under the hand of Syria, and the children of 
Israel dwelt in their tents as beforetlme." The 
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" deliverer," as we now know, cnn be no other than 
the host of the Assyrians, who began to make expedi- 
tions in the direction of Damascus under Shalmaueser 
II., and received tribute from Jehu in one of the first 
years of his reij^ (B.C. 842), To ua it seems plain enough 
that the forward movement of a great empire boded 
inevitable destruction to all the minor states of Syria 
and Palestine, and that the advance of the Assyrians 
could not be checked till they came to measure them- 
selves with the other great power that was seated on 
the Nile. At first, however, the Hebrews had very 
little conception of the power and plans of so remote a 
nation. The earliest historical allusions to the enemy 
that held Pamascus in check are so vague that we aie 
led to suppose that the very name of Assyria was 
unknown to the mass of the Hebrews ; ^ and the tribute 
of Jehu seems to have been offered to the conqueror 
of Hazael without being extorted by armed force. 
Damascus banned the road from the Tigris to Palestine, 
and till Damascus fell the successes of Assyria served 
to give Israel a needful breathing time. We cannot 
follow in detail the wars between the Aramieans aud 
the Great King ; but it is plain that they ultimately 
broke the power of Damascus. The Israelites, so long 
pat on their defence, were able to assume the aggres- 
sive, and under Jeroboam II. the old boundaries of the 
land were restored, and even lloab once more became 
tributai-y (2 Kings xiv. 25; Amos vi. 14).' The defeat 
of Moab at this time appears to be the subject of the 
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ancient fragment, Isaiah xv., xvi., now incorporated ti£ 
a quotation in the book of Isaiah, which represents the 
fall of the proud and once prosperous nation aa a proof 
of the helplessness of its gods, who can give no answer 
to their worshippei's.' To Israel, on the contrary, their 
victory was a new proof of Jehovah's might, and we 
learn from 2 Kings xiv. 25 that King Jeroboam was 
encouri^ed in his successful wars by the word of 
Jehovah, spoken through the prophet Jonah of Gath- 
hepher. It has been conjectured that part of the 
prophecy of Jonah is preserved in the passage quoted 
by Isaiah, who expressly tells us (xvi, 14) that it ia 
a word spoken by Jehovah against Moab long ago 
(A.V. "from that time"). There is, however, nothing 
in the prophecy which implies that its author belonged 
to the invading nation. He seems rather to watch the 
fall of Moab from a neutral position, and the only 
verses which are not taken up with a description of the 
calamity suggost rather that the writer was a Judiean. 
The Moabites are described as fleeing southward aud 
taking refuge in the Edomite capital of Sela, whence 
they are exhorted to send tokens of homage to the 
Davidic king in Jeiiisalem, Edom's overloiJ, entreat- 
ing his protection and mediation (xvi, 1, 3, 4), while 
this exercise of mei-cy towards the fallen is recom- 
mended as a worthy deed, tending to con6nn the just 
rule of the house of David. "We must not, however, 
linger over this prophecy, which is too fragmentary to 
be interpreted with certainty when we have so little 
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knowledge of its history. The glimpse which it gives 
us of one sitting iu truth in the tent of D.ivid, searching 
out JHstice and prompt in righteousness, will prove 
valuable when we come to he more closely concerned 
with the Southern Kingdom ; but under the dynasty of 
Jehu our chief interest still lies in the North, whose 
inonarchs overshadowed the Davidic kings as the cedar 
of Lebanon overshadows the thistle that grows at its 
foot (2 Kings xiv. 9). After the victories of Jeroboam 
the house of Ephraim enjoyed external prosperity for 
a whole generation ; wealth accumulated and luxury 
increased. It acems. however, that the advantages of 
thie gleam of fortune were reaped almost exclusively 
by the aristocracy. The strength of old Israel had lain 
in the free agricultural class, who formed the national 
militia, and in peace and war gatliercd round the here- 
ditary heads of their clans as their natural leadera. 
We must suppose the life of Israel in its best times to 
have been very similar to what is still found in secluded 
and primitive Semitic communities, where habits of 
military organisation are combined with simplicity of 
manners and steady industry. Van Israelites were on 
isolated people, and became so in an increasing degree 
as the doctrine of .Jehovah's jealousy mode it more diffi- 
cult for them to enter into alliance with other states 
(Deut. Kxxiii. 28; Num. xxiii, 9). To maintain their 
position amidst hostile nations, tlieir superiority over 
the subjugated Cauaanitea, it was necessary for them to 
observe a sort of standing military discipline. Among 
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all Semitic tribes which have Buccessfully asserted their 
iudependeiice in similar circumstaucea we find aa 
almost ascetic frugality of life, such as becomes mea 
who are halfsohliera half farmers. Custom prescribes 
that the rich should live on ordinary days as simply 
as their poorer n'iighbours ; there is no humiliating 
interval between the several classes of society. The 
chiefs arc the fathers of their clan, receiving a prompt 
and child-like obedience in time of war, administering 
justice with an authority that rests on custom rather 
than on force, and therefore obeyed and loved in pro- 
portion as they are themselves true to traditional usages. 
The power of custom is unbounded, and notwithstand- 
ing the strong senae of personal dignity common to 
all free men, which in the oldest Hebrew laws finds ita 
expression in the entire absence of corporal punish- 
ments, individual liberty, as we understand it, ia 
strictly confined by the undisputed authority of usage 
in every detail of life. A small nation so organised 
may do great things in the Semitic world, but is very 
liable to sudden collapse when the old forms of Ufe 
break down under change of circumstances. Eastern 
history ia fiUl of examples of the rapidity, to us almost 
incredible, with which nations that have grown strong 
by temperance, disciphnc, and self-restraint pass from 
their highest glory into extreme corruption and social 
disintegration.* 

Now, in Israel, under Saul and David, the kingship 
was only the natural development and crown of the old 
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tribal system. But with Solomon the transition to the 
vices of Oriental despotism began to be felt. In 
Northern Israel, though not in Judah, Solomon suh- 
Btitntcd government by officials of the Court for the 
ancient aristocratic organisation, and hia levies of 
forced labour and other innovations also tended directly 
to break down the old estate of Israel's freemen, Tlie 
rebellion under Jeroboam was beyond question a con- 
servative revolution, but with the rise of the house of 
Omri the policy of Solomon reappears at the Northern 
Court, and we have seen what deep offence Abab gave 
by hia high-handed interference with ancient custom 
nnd privilege.' Under the dynasty of Jehu the old 
order of tilings may have had a temporary victory, but 
certainly not a lasting one. A dynasty founded by 
bloodshed and perfidy was not likely to be more faithful 
to ancient law and custom, more jealous of the rights 
of subjects, than the house of Omri. But, above all, the 
long unhappy wars with Damascus, with the famines 
and plagues that were their natural accompanimenta 
(Amos iv.), exhausted the strength anJ broke the inde- 
pendence of the poorer freemen. The Court became 
the centre of a luxurious and corrupt aristocracy, which 
seems gradually to have absorbed the land and wealth 
of the nation, while the rest of the people were hope- 
lessly impoverished. The old good understanding 
between classes disappeared, and the gulf between rich 
and poor became contiuually wider. The poor could 
find no law against the rich, who sucked their blood by 
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usury and every form of fraud (Amos ii. G. 7; iv. 1; 
viii. 4, etc) ; civil corruption aud oppression became 
daily more rampant (Amos iii. 9 sej., and passim). The 
best liclp against such disorders ought to have been 
found in the religion of Jehovah, hut the official organs 
of that religion shared in the general corruption. Into 
this point we must look with some fulness of detail, as 
it is of the lirst consequence for the understanding of 
many parts of Amos and Hosea. 

We have already seen that the revolntion inaugur- 
ated by Elijah aud Elisha appealed to the conservatism 
of the nation. It was followed therefore by no attempt 
to remodel the traditional forms of Jehovah worship, 
which continued essentially as they had been since the 
time of the Judges. The golden calves remained undis- 
turbed, though they were plainly out of place in the 
worship of a Deity wIjo had so marJcediy separated 
himself from the gods of the nations ; and with them 
there remained also many other religious institutions 
and symbols — such aa the Ashera or sacred pole at 
Samaria (A.V, "gi-ove," 2 Kings xiii. G) — which were 
common to Israel with tho Cauaauitea, and in their 
influence on the popular imagination could only tend to 
efface true conceptions of the God of Elijah, and drag 
Him down again to the level of a heathen deity. Yet 
tho sanctuaries which contained so many elements 
unfavourable to a spiritual faith were stUl the hidispcn- 
sable centres of national religion. True religion can 
never be the affair of the individual alone. A right 
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religious relation to God must incluile a relation to our 
fellow-men in God, and solitary acta of devotion can 
never satisfy the wants of healthy spiritual life, which 
calls for a visible cxprcssion of the fact that we worship 
God together in the common faith which binds us into 
ft religious community. The necessity for acta of public 
and united worship is instinctively felt wherever reli- 
gion has a social influence, and in Israel it was felt the 
more strongly because Jehovah was primarily the God 
and King of the nation, who had to do with the indivi- 
dual Israelite only in virtue of his place in the common- 
wealth. It was in the onlering of national affairs, the 
sanctioning of social duties, that Jehovah made Himself 
directly present to His people, and so their recognition 
of His Godhead necessarily took a public form, when 
they rejoiced before Him at His sanctuary. Thg 
Israelite could not in general have the same personal 
sense of Jehovah's presence in his closet as when he 
"appeared before Him" or "saw His face" at the 
tiysting-place where He met with His people as a king 
meets with his subjects, receiving from them the 
expression of their homage in the iisual Oriental form 
of a gift (Exod. xxiiL 15, 17), and answering their 
devotion by words of blessing or judgment conveyed 
through the priest (Dent. x. 8 ; xxxiii. 8, 10). It was 
at the altar that Jehuvab came to His people and 
blessed them (Esod. xx. 24), and acta of worship at a 
distance from the sanctuary assumed the exceptional 
character of vows, and were directed towards the 
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sanctuary {1 Kings viii.), where iu due time they 
be supple in eiitcLl by the payment of thank-offerings. 
How abaohitely access to the sanctuary was conceived 
as the indispensable basis of all religion appears from 
the conception that Jehovah cannot be worshipped in 
foreign lands (1 Sam. xxvi. 19) ; that these lands are 
themselves unclean (Amos vii. 17) ; and tiiat the cap- 
tives in Assyria and Egypt, who cannot offer drink- 
offerings and sacrifices to Jehovah, are like men who 
eat the unclean bread of niournera " because their food 
for their life is not brought into the house of Jehovah " 
(llosea ix. 4). So too when Ilosea describes the coming 
days of exile, when the children of Israel shall remain 
for many days without king or captain, without sacrifice 
or vutg^ba (the sacred stone which marked the ancient 
sanctuaries), without f^hod (plated image), or teraphim, 
(household images), he represents this condition as a 
temporary separation of Jehovah's spouse from all the 
privileges of wedlock.^ 

Wliile the sanctuaries and tlieir service held this 
position, every corruption in the worship practised at 
them afl'ected the religion of Israel at its very core. 
The worship at the sanctuaries was guided by the 
priests, whose business it was to place the savour of the 
sacrifice before Jeliovah, and lay whole burntofle rings 
on ilis altar (Deut. xxxiii. 10), The personal interests 
of the priests lay all in the encouragement of copious 
gifts and offerings ; and, as tlie people had the choice of 
various sanctuaries — Betliel, Gilgal, Dan, Mizpah, Tabor, 
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Shochetn, etc. (Amos v, 5 ; Hosea v, 1 ; vi, 9, where for hj 
c&nsenl read at Hktxhem) — and pilgi-imnges to distant 
Bhrinea were a favoiirit« religious exercise (Amos v. 5 ; 
viii. 14), the priesthoods of the several holy places were 
naturally led to vie with one another in making the 
services attractive to the masses. The sacred feasts 
were occasions of mirth and jollity (Hosea ii. 11), where 
men ate and drank, sang and danced, with unrestrained 
merriment The poet of Lament, ii. 7 compares the din 
in the temple at Jerusalem on a great feast day to the 
clamour of an army storming the town. It is easy to 
judge what shape the rivalry of popular sanctuaries 
would take under these circumstances. The great 
ambition of each priesthood was to add every element 
of luxury and physical enjoyment to the holy fairs. 
The Caoaanite ritual offered a model only too attractive 
to the Semitic nature, which knows no mean between 
almost ascetic frugality and unrestrained self-indulgence, 
and Amos and Hosea describe drunkenness and shock- 
ing licentiousness as undisguised accompaniments of 
the sacred services (Amos ii. 7, 8 ; Hosea iv. 14). The 
prosperous days of Jeroboam II. gave a new impulse to 
these excesses ; feasts and sacrifices were more fretjuent 
than ever, for was it not Jehovah, or rather the Baalim — 
that is, the local manifestations of Jehovah under the 
form of the golden calves — who had given Israel the 
good things of peace and plenty (Hosea ii. 5 sc-j.) ? The 
whole nation seemed given up to mad riotousuess under 
the prostituted name of religion ; " whoredom and wine 
and must had turned their head " (Hosea iv. 11). 
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In order, however, fully to appreciatie the comipting 
influence of these degraded holy places and their 
ministers, we must remember that in the ancient con- 
stitution of Israel the sanctuary and the priesthood had 
another function even more important than that con- 
nected with feasts and joyous sacrifices. Since the 
daj'B of Closes it had been the law of Israel that causes 
too hard for the ordinary judges, who decideil by 
custom and precedent, must be brought before God for 
decision (Exod. xviii. 19). lu the oldest part of the 
Hebrew legislation tlie word which our version renders 
"judges" properly means " God" (Exod. xxi. G ; xxii. 
8), and to briug a case before God means to bring it to 
the sanctuary. It was at the door-post of the sanctuai? 
that the symbolic action was performed by which a 
Hebrew man might voluntarily accept a life-long 
service ; it was God speaking at the sanctuary who was 
appealed to in disputed questions of property. " If 
one man sin against another," says Eli, quoting it would 
seem, an old proverb, " God shall give judgment on 
him." This judgment was the affair of the priests, wlio 
sometimes administered the " oath of Jehovah," which 
was accepted as an oath of purgation (Exod. xxii. 11) ; 
in other cases the holy lot of the Urim and Thummim 
was appealed to ; but in general no doubt the priests 
acted mainly as the conservators of ancient sacred 
law ; it was their business to teach Jacob Jehovah's 
judgments and Israel His law {Deut. xxxiii. 10), and in 
better days it was theii- highest praise that they dis- 
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charged this duty without fear or favour, that they 
observed Jehovah's word oiid kept His covenant without 
respect to father or mother, brethren or children (ibid. 
ver. 9). Those days, however, were past. Under the 
kingship the judicial functions of the priests were 
necessarily brought into connection with the office of 
the sovereign, who was Jehovah's representative in 
matters of judgment, as well as in other affaii-s of state 
(2 Sam. viii. 15 ; xiv. 17 ; 1 Kings ill 28). The priests 
became, in a sense, officers of the Court, and the chief 
priest of a royal sanctuary, such as Amnziah at Bethel 
(Amos vii. 10, 13), was one of the great officials of state. 
{Compare 2 Sam. viii. 17 seq., where the king's priests 
already appear in the list of grandees.) Thus the 
priesthood were naturally associated in feelings and 
interests with the corrupt tyrannical aristocracy, and 
were as notorious as the lords temporal for neglect of 
law and justice. The strangest scenes of lawlessness 
were seen in the sanctnnries — revels where the fines 
paid to the priestly judges were spent in wine -drinking, 
ministers of the altars stretched for these carousals on 
garments taken in pledge in defiance of sacred law 
(Amos ii. 8 ; conip. Exod. xxii. 26 seq.). Hosea accuses 
the priests of Shechem of highway robbery and 
murder (Hosea vi, 9, Ihh.) ; the sanctuary of Oilcad was 
polluted with blood, and the prophet explains the 
general dissolution of moral order, the reign of lawless- 
ness in all parts of the land, by the fact that the priests, 
whose business it was to maintain the knowledge of 
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Jehovah and Hia laws, had forgotten this holy traafc I 
(Hosea iv.). 

Tlie -whole effect of the unfaithfulness of the piiests ' 
upon national morality and the sense of light and wrong | 
cannot be appreciated without sonae explanation of the 
point of view under which the early Hebrews lookecl 
upon sin. We have already had occasion to see that in ' 
early nations the idea of law, or binding custom, is co- 
extensive with morality, and that, among the Ilehrews ] 
iu particiJar, right and wrong are habitually viewed from 
a forensic point of view. This, of course, influences the 
notion of sin. 'ITie fundamental meaning of the Hehrew i 
word kdtd, to sin, is to be at fault, and in Hehrew, as in 
Arabic, the active (causative) form has the sense of misa- 
ing the mark {Judges xx. 16) or other object aimed at. 
The notion of sin, therefore, is that of blunder or derelic- 
tion, and tho word is associated with others that indicate 
error, folly, or want of skill and insight (I Sam. xxvL 
21). This idea has various applications, but, in par- 
ticular, a man is at fault when he fails to fulfil hia 
engagements, or to obey a binding command ; and in 
Hebrew idiom the failure i.'i a " sin," whether it be wil- 
ful failure, or be due to forgelfulness, or even be altogether 
involuntary. Jonathan's infringement of his father's 
prohibition and curse in 1 Sam xiv. was not less a 
"sin " iu this sense because he did not know what Saul 
had enjoined. In two respects, then, the Hebrew idea 
of sin, in its earlier stages, is quite distinct from that 
which we attach to the word. In the first place, it is 
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not necessarily thought of as offence against God, but 
includes any act that puts a man in the wrong with those 
who have power to make him rue it (2 Kings xviii 14). 
" What is uiy sin hefore thy father," says David, " that 
he seeks my lifet" (1 Sam. xy. 1). "That which was 
torn of beasts," says Jacob to Labaii, " I brought not to 
Uiee ; I bore the loss of it "—literally, I took it as my 
sin (Gen. xxxi. 39). If David dies, says Bnthsheba, 
without providing against the succession of Adonijah, 
"I and my son Solomon shall be sinners" (1 Kings i, 
21). In the second place, the notion of sin has no 
necessary reference to the conscience of the sinner, it 
does not necessarily involve moral guilt, but only, ao to 
speak, forensic liability. In two ways, however, the 
Hebrew notion of sin comes into relation with religion. 
In the first place, the lively sense of Jehovah's presence 
in Israel as a King, who issues commands to His people 
and does not fail to enforce them, gives prominence to 
the conception of sins against Jehovah. In by far the 
greatest proportion of passages in the older parts of the 
Bible where such sins are spoken of, the reference is to 
religious offences, to the worship of false gods or of 
Jehovah Himself in ways not acceptable to Ilim, to 
disobedience to some particular injunction — as in the 
case of Saul's failure to fulfil his commission against 
Amalek — or neglect to discharge a vow (1 Sam. xiv. 38 ; 
Judges xxl 22). Offences which we should call moral, 
such as polytheism, stand on the same level with dis- 
obedience to purely ritual customs, such as eating the 
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flesh of nnimnJs whose blood has not been offered to 
Jehovah (1 Sam. xiv. 33 se^.), or with such aa offenoo 
against popular feeling aa David's numbering of the 
people (2 Sam. xxiv. 17). lu cases like the last the sin 
ia not clearly felt to he such until misfortune follows, 
and this habit of judging actions by subsequent eveuts, 
which plainly might give rise to very distorted views of 
right and wrong if guided only by populai- feeling 
became, under the spiritual guidance of the prophets, 
a chief means to produce juster and deeper views of 
Jehovah's holy will. But, in the second place, offence 
of man against man came to be viewed as religious 
offences, inasmuch as Jehovah is the supreme judge 
before whom such cases come for decision (Judges xi. 27 ; 
1 Sam. iL 25). The whole sphere of law in Israel ia 
Jehovah's province, and He is tlie vindicator, not only 
of His own direct commands, but of all points of social 
order regulated by traditional law and custom. Thus, 
in virtue of the coincideuce of law and custom with 
moral obligation, Jehovah, in His quality of judge, has 
to do with every part of morals, and all kinds of sin in 
Israel come before His tribunal, Jehovah has many 
ways of vindicating the right and punishing sinners, for 
He commands the forces of nature as well as presides 
over the visible ordinances of judgment in IsraeL But 
it was to the judgment-seat at the sanctuary that the 
man who felt himself wronged naturally turned for 
redress, and the man who knew he had done wrong 
turned for expiation, which was granted by means of 
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sacrifice (1 Sam. iii. 14 ; xxvi. 19), or on a money 
payment to the priests (2 Kings xii. 16), the latter being 
regarded in the light of a fine, wliieh was naturally held 
to wipe out the offence in a state of society when all 
breaches of law, except wilful bloodshed, were cancelled 
by payment of a pecuniaiy equivalent. When the priests, 
therefore, began to view the sins of the people as a 
regular and desirable source of income, as we learn from 
Hosea iv. 8 that they actually did in the limes of that 
prophet, the whole idea of right and wrong was reduced 
to a money standard, and the moral sense of the com- 
munity was proportionally debased in every relation of 
life. 

The shortcomings of the priesthood might, in some 
measure, have been supplied if the prophets, whose 
influence with the masstis was doubtless still great, had 
retained aught of the spirit of Elijah. But prophecy 
had Blink to a mere tratlc (Amos vii, 1 2), Hosea bi-ackets 
prophet and priest in a common condemnation. In 
the fall of the priesthood the prophet shall fall with 
him (Hosea iv. 5). 

Was everything then lost which Elijah had con- 
tended for ? Was there nothing in the nation of Jehovah 
to distinguish it from other peoples, except that pre-emi- 
nence in corruption against which Amos calls the heathen 
themselves as witnesses (Amos iil 9 sey.) ? In reading 
the prophetic denunciations of the kingdom of Jeroboam 
we might almost deem that it was so; and there can 
be no question that the inner decay of the state had 
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gone 80 far that it wna impossible to restore new and 
healthy life to the existent body politic. But, on tha 
one hand, it must be remembered that Amos and Hosea, 
in virtue of their function as preachers of reformation, 
and uncompromising exposera of eveiy abuse, necessarily 
give exclusive prominence to the evils of the state, and, 
<in the other hand, it is to be observed that Amos at 
luast speaks almost solely of the corruption of the 
wealthy and ruling classes, whose vices in an Eastcni 
kingdom are far fi'om a true index to the moral condi- 
tion of the poorer orders. Amos by no means regards 
the sinners of Jehovah's people {chap, ix. 10) as co- 
extensive with Israel. He likens the impending judg- 
ment to tlie sifting of corn in a sieve, in which no good 
grain falls to the ground. There was still a remnant in 
Ephraim tliat could be compared to sound corn ; and, 
though all the sinners must perish. Jehovah, he tells ua, 
will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob (ver, 8), 

This, it may be at ouce observed, is a characteristic 
feature of all Old Testament prophecy. The prophets 
have much to say of the sins of Israel, sins so aggra- 
vated that Jehovah can no longer pass them by ; but 
they nevpr despair of Jehovah's good cause in the midst 
of the nation, or hold that all His goodness and grace 
have been lavished on Israel to no purpose. Amidst 
the universal corruption there remains a seed of better 
hope, some tangible and visible basis for the 
that Jehovah will yet shape from the remnant of the 
reprobate nation a people worthy of His love This 
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conviction is not expressed in the language of modera 
sentimental optimism, which will not give up all hope 
even of the moat depraved men. Tlie propliets were not 
primarily concerned with the amendment of individual 
sinners; it waa the nation tliat they desired to see fol- 
lowing righteousness and the knowledge of Jehovah, 
and they were too practical not to know that the path 
of national amendment is to get rid of evil-doers and put 
better men in their place (conip. Jer. xiii. 23, 24). But 
this they feel is not a thing impossible ; there is a true 
tradition of tlie knowledge and fear of Jehovah in the 
land, though it has no iuBuence on tlie actual leaders of 
the state ; and in appealing to this higlier conception of 
duty and faith they feel that their words are not spoken 
to the winds, hut that they are advocating a cause which, 
Bust^ned hy Jehovah's own hand, must ultimately 
triumph lu that very community which at present seems 
so wholly given up to evil. So, when Elijah complains 
that be is left alone in his jealousy for Jehovah God of 
hosts, the divine voice answers him that, in the sweeping 
judgment to he executed hy the swords of Jehu and 
Hasael, he will spare seven thousand men, all the knees 
which have not bowed to Baal, and every mouth which 
hath not kissed him. (In 1 Kings xix. 18, for "Yet I 
have left" read "And I will leave," comp. 2 Kings xiii. 7.) 
The clearest proof that Jehovah's work in time past 
had not heen without fruit in Israel lies in the high and 
commanding tone that prophets like Amos assume. 
When they speak of the omnipotent Jehovah, tlie 
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Creator of heavcu and em-tli, the Lord of all nations, to j 
whose supreme purpose of rigbteousness all nature and | 
all history must bend, they confess themselves to ba 
speaking truths that the mass of their countrymen ignore, 
but never claim to be preachers of a new or unheard-of 
religion. If it sometimes appears that they ti"eat Israel 
as sunk below the level even of heathen nations, it is i 
elsewhere plain that they measure the people of Jehovah 
by a standard which could not be applied to those who 
have never known the living God. The keynote of ths 1 
prophecy of Amos lies in the words of chap. iii. 2, " You [ 
only have I known of all families of the earth ; there- j 
fore I will punish you for all your iniquities." The 
guilt of Israel ia its declension, not from the commoB ' 
standard of other nations, and not from a new standard | 
now heard of for the first time, but from a standard 
already set before them by the unique Jehovah who > 
had made this nation His own. For the right under- 
standing of the prophets, it is plainly of the higl 
importance to realise, with some precision, what tbii I 
standard was. 

Up to quite a recent date it was commonly assumed 
that this question presented no difficulty ; the laws of 
the Pentateuch, fully written out by Moses and con- 
tinuously preserved from his days, were held to have 
been the unvarying rule of faith and obedience before 
as after the Exile. In the present day this easy solu- 
tion of the problem can no longer be accepted by his- 
torical students. The prophets before the Exile never i 
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appeal to tlie finished syBtem of the Pentateuch. The 
older historical hooka do not appeal to it ; and in fact 
the several parts of these hooks caa he classed in dis- 
tinct groups, each of which has its own standard of 
religious ohservance and duty accoi-ding to the age at 
which it was composed. The latest history in the 
hooks of Chronicles jiresupposes the whole I'entateuch ; 
the main thread of the books of Kings accepts the 
standard of the hook of Deuteronomy, but knows 
nothing of the Levitical legisktion ; and older narratives 
now incorporated in the Kings — as, for example, the 
histories of Elijah and Elisha, which every one can see 
to be ancient and distinct documents — know nothing of 
the Deutetonomic law of the one altar, and, like Ehjah 
himself, are indiBerent even to the worship of the golden 
calves. These older narratives, with the greater part of 
the books of Samuel and Judges, accept as fitting and 
normal a stamp of worship closely modelled on the 
religion of the patriarchs as it is depicted in Genesis, 
or based on the ancient law of Exod. xx. 24, where 
Jehovah promises to meet with His people and bless 
them at the altars of earth or unhewn stone which 
stind in all comers of the land, on every spot where 
Jehovah has set a memorial of His name. And in 
like manner, as I have shown at length in a former 
course of Lectures, the sacred laws of Israel which 
the earlier history acknowledges are not the whole 
complicated Pentateuchal system, but essentially the 
coatents of that fundamental code which ia given in 
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Exod. xxi.-xxiii. under the title of the Book of the 

Covenant.^ 

The limits of the present Lectures forbid us to enter 
on a detailed inquiry as to how much of the Peiita- 
teuchal law was already known to Amos or Hosea, and 
it would be unreasonable to ask you to take on trust 
results of other men's researches which you have had 
no opportunity to test. We must rather ask whether 
there is not some broad practical method by which we 
can get as near the truth as is necessaiy for our pur- 
pose, without committing ourselves to details that 
must be settled by the minute inquiries of scholars 
specially equipped for the task. If I have succeeded 
in caiTying you with me in the course which we have 
already traversed, I do not think that we shall find 
this to be impossible. We have not hitherto had the 
help of any detailed results of Pentateuch criticism, 
and yet by simply concentrating our attention on un- 
deniable historical facts, and giving them their due 
weight, we have been able to form a consistent account 
of the progress of the religion of Jehovah from Mosea 
to Elijah. We have not found occasion to speak of 
Moses as the author of a written code, and to inquire 
how much his code contained, because tlie history itself 
makes it plain that his central importance for early 
Israel did not lie in his writings, but in his practical 
office aa a judge who stood for the people before God, 
and brought their hard cases before Him at the sanc- 
tuary (Exod, xviii 19 ; xxxiii. 9 a;^.). It is this func- 
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tion of Moses, and not the custody of the written word, 
which appears in the oldest liietoiy as carried on by Lis 
successors, and Israel knew Jehovah as its Judge and 
Lawgiver, not because He liad given it a written Torah, 
but because He was still present to give judgment in 
its midst. So agaiu we have not found occasion to 
dwell on the legislation at Mount Sinai, as if the c 
nant ratified there were the proper beginning of Israel's 
life as the people of Jehovah ; for the early histoiy 
and the prophets do not use the Sinaitic legislation 
as the basis of their conceptioa of the illation of 
Jehovah to Israel, but habitually go back to the 
deliverance from Kgj'pt, and from it pass directly to 
the wilderness wandering and the conquest of Canaan 
(Josh. xxiv. 5 scq., 17 xq, ; Amos ii 10 ; Hosea ii. 15 ; 
XL 1 ; xiL 9, 13 ; Jer. li. 4), We are thus dispensed 
from entering into knotty quostious as to the date 
of the several parts of the Sinaitic legislation, simply 
because the events of the year spent at Sinai are 
not those which have practical prominence in the 
sequeL And so again, when we came to speak of 
Elijah, we found it nmiecessary to ask what novelty his 
work exhibited in comparison with I'cntateuchal laws 
that may be supposed to have existed in his time, 
because the practically epoch-making significance of 
hia stand against Baal is rendered clear by the fact that 
the time of Solomon the introduction of foreign 
worships under similar circumstances passed without 
popular challenge, and that in Judah Solomon's sane- 
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tuaries dedicated to heatheu gods were left untouched 
tUl long after the time of Elijah (2 Kings xxiii, 13), 
and must therefore have been tolerated even hy Abab'a 
contemporary Jehoshaphat, who passed for a king of 
indubitable orthodoxy. Facts like these are landmarks 
in the history which we cannot afford to overlook, and 
which veracity forbids ua to explain away, and such 
facts, rather than traditional or hypothetical assump- 
tions as to the date of the Pentateuch, are our best key 
to nnderstand the actual coudition of the people to 
whom the prophets spoke. lu truth those who bold 
the Mosaic authorship of the Peutateucb and yet 
desire to do justice to the history are compelled to 
admit that it was practically a buried book, many of 
its most central laws being quite ignored by the beat 
kings and the most enlightened priests. They were 
equally ignored by the prophets, as we shall see 
more clearly in the sequel, and so for the historical 
study of the prophets and their work we must leave 
tbem on one side, and direct our attention to things 
that can be shown to have bad practical place and 
recognition iu Israel. In other words, the history and 
the prophets are not to be interpreted by the Penta- 
teuch, but they themselves must be our guides in 
determining what constituted the sum of the extant 
knowledge of Jehovah in the time to which they 
belong. 

In the first place, then, it is perfectly clear that 
the great mass of Levitical legislation, with its ritual 
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entirely constructed for the sanctuary of tlie ark and 
the priests of the house of Aaron, cannot have had 
practical currency and recognition in the Northern King- 
dom. The priests could not have stultified themselves 
by accepting the authority of a code according to which 
their whole worship was schismatic ; nor can the code 
have been the basis of popular faith or prophetic doc- 
trine, since Elijah and Elisha had no quan'el with the 
sanctuaries of their nation. Hosea himself, in his bitter 
complaints against the priests, never upbraids them as 
schismatic usui'pers of an illegitimate authority, but 
speaks of them as men who had proved untrue to a 
legitimate and lofty office. The same argument proves 
that the code of Deuteronomy was unknown, for it also 
treats all the northern sanctuaries as schismatic and 
heathenish, acknowledging but one place of lawful 
pilgrimage for all the seed of Jacob. It is safe, there- 
fore, to conclude that whatever aucieut laws may have 
had currency in a written form must be sought in other 
parts of the Pentateuch, particularly in the Book of 
the Covenant, Exod. xxi.- xxiiL, which the Pentateuch 
itself presents as an older code than those of Deutero- 
nomy and the Levitical Legislation. In fact, the 
ordinances of this code closely correspond with the 
indications as to the ancient laws of Israel supplied by 
the older history and the prophets. Quite similar, 
except in some minor details which need not now 
delay us, is another ancient table of laws preserved in 
Exod. xxxiv. These two documents may be taken as 
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representing the general system of sacred law which 
had practical recognition in the Northern KiDgdom, 
though the very fact that we have two such documenta 
conspirea with other indications to make it probable 
that the laws, which worn certainly generally published 
by oral decisions of the priests, were better known by 
oral tradition than by written books. Neither Amos 
nor Hosca alludes to an extant written law (Hosea 
viii. 12 is mistranslated in A.V.), though this fact 
docs not prove that wTitten laws did not exist, but only 
that they had not the some pi'ouiineuce as in later 
times. 

Jehovah, however, instructed Ilis people and re- 
vealed His character to them quite as much by history 
as by precept, and the recollection of His great deeds 
in times gone by forms the most frequent text for pro- 
phetic admonition. I have already remarked that the 
extant historical narratives fall into several groups, 
each of which is closely akin to the Hook of the Cove- 
nant, to the Deuteronomic code, or to the finished Pen- 
tateuch {or, if you please, the Levitical legislation) 
respectively. In the Northei'U Kingdom, where the 
Deuteronomic and Levitical legislation.^ Jiad no recog- 
nition, it may safely be assumed that the parts of the 
historical books which are akin to these, and judge the 
actions of Israel by the sta.ndard which they supply, 
were also unknown. Tliis would exclude those sections 
of the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua which are 
plainly by the same hand as the Levitical laws, and a 
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considerable number of passages in tlie Deuteronoinic 
style, chiefly commenta on bhe older narrative or 
speeches composed in the usual free manner of ancient 
historians, which are found here and there in the other 
historical books. The main thread of the books of 
Kings, as distinguished from tlie author's extracts 
from earlier sources, must of course be set aside, since 
tlie history of Kings goes down to the close of the 
Judceau Kingdom, and ia written throughout from the 
standpoint of Joaiah's reformation, which took place 
long after the fall of the kingdom of Ephraira. 

It is important k) indicate these deductions in a 
general way, but for our present purpose it is unneces- 
sary to follow them out in detail, because, speaking 
broadly, they affect the interpretation rather than the 
substance of the history. In the time of Amos and 
Hosea the truest hearts aud best thinkers of Israel did 
not yet interpret Jehovah's dealings with His people in 
the light of tJie Deuteronomic and Levitical laws ; they 
did not judge of Israel's obedience by the principle of 
the one sanctuary or tlie standard of the Aaronic ritual; 
but they had heard the story of Jehovah's dealings with 
their fathers, and many of them, perhaps, had read it in 
hooka, great part of which is actually incorporated in 
our present Bible. Take, for example, the history of the 
Northern Kingdom as it is given in the Kings. No 
attentive reader, even of the English Bible, can fail to 
see that the substance of the narrative, all that gives it 
vividness and colour, belongs to a quite different species 
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of literature from the brief chronological epitomes and 
theological comments of the Juda:au editor. The story 
of Elijah and Elisha clearly took shape in the Northern 
Kingdom; it is told by a narrator who is full of per- 
sonal interest in the affairs of Ephraim, and has no idea 
of criticising Elijah's work, as the Juda?jm editor 
criticises the whole history of the North, by constant 
reference to the schismatic character of the northern 
sanctuaries. Moreover, tlie narrative has a distinctly 
popular character ; it reads like a story told by word of 
mouth, full of the dramatic touches and vivid presenta- 
tions of detail which characterise all Semitic history 
that closely follows oral narration. The king of Israel 
of whom we read in 2 Kings viiL 4 was, we may be sure, 
not the only man who talked with Gelmzi, saying, "Tell 
me, I pray thee, all the great tldnga that EUsha hath 
done." By many repetitions the history of the prophets 
took a fixed shape long before it was committed to 
writing, and the written record preserves all the essen- 
tial features of the narratives that passed from mouth 
to mouth, and were handed down ontUy from fatlier to 
child. The same thing may be said of tlie earlier 
hbtory, which in all its main parts is evidently the 
transcript of a vivid oral tradition. Tlie stoiy of the 
patriarchs, of Moses, of the Judges, of Saul, and of 
David is still recorded to us as it lived in the moutlis 
of the people, and formed the moat powerful agency of 
religious education. Even the English reader who is 
unable to foUow the nicer operations of criticism may 
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by attentive reading satisfy liiniself that all the Old 
Testament stories which have been our delight from 
childhood for their dramatic pictorial simplicity belong 
to a dilTerent stratum of thoiiglit and feeling from the 
Ueuteronomie and Lcvitical laws. They were the 
spiritual food of a people for whom these laws did not yet 
exist, but who listened at every sanctuary to Jehovah's 
great and loving deeds, which had consecrated these 
holy places from the days of the patriarchs downwards. 
Beersheba, Bethel, Shechem, Gilgal, and the rest, had 
each its own chain of sacred story, and wherever the 
Israelites were gathered together men might be heard 
"rehearsing the righteous deeds of Jehovah, the righteous 
deeds of His rule in Israel " (Judges v. 11), A great 
part of the patriarchal history — almost all, indeed, that 
has not reference to Abraham and Hebron — is gathered 
in this way round northern sanctuaries or round Beer- 
sheba, which was a place of pilgrimage for Northern 
Israel (Amos v. 5 ; viii. 14); and the special interest 
which the narrative displays in Kachel and Joseph is 
an additional proof that we still read it very much as 
it was read or told iu the house of Joseph in the days 
of Amos and Hosea. 

There are two chapters in the Bible which can be 
pointed to aa specially instructive for the way in which 
the Israelites of the North thought of Jehovah and His 
reign in Israel, One of these is the so-called blessing 
of Moses in Dent. xxxiiL, whicli plainly belongs to the 
Northern Kingdom, because it speaks of Joseph as tlie 
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crowned one of Lis brethren (ver. 16 ; A.V. separated 
Jjvm his brelkren), and prays for the reunion of Jndah 
to the rest of Israel (ver. 7). The other is Josh, xxiv., 
a narrative connected with Sbechem, which speaks 
without offence of the sacred tree and sacred stoue that 
marked this great northern sanctuary, and is therefore 
quite ignorant of the Deuteronomic law. The chapter 
gives a r4swin4 of the history of Israel and the patriarclia 
in the mouth of Joshua, which is in fact the closing 
sumniaiy of a great historical book, known as the 
Elohistic history, to which laT^e parts of the Penta- 
teuchal narrative are referred by critics ; and taken with 
the Blessing of Sloses it shows us better than any other 
part of Scripture how thoughtful and godly men of the 
Northern Kingdom understood the religion of Jehovah 
though they knew nothing of the greater Peiitateuchal 
codes. In the Blessing of Moses the religion of Israel 
is described in a tone of joyous and hopeful trust— the 
glory of Jehovah when He ahined forth from Paran and 
came to Kadesh full of love for His people, the gift of 
the law through Moses as a possession for the congrega- 
tion of Jacob, the final establishment of the state when 
there was a king in Jeshurun uniting the branches of 
the people, and knitting the tribes of Israel together 
(ver. 5). The priesthood is still revered as the arbiter 
of impartial divine justice. Tlie tribes are not all 
prosperous alike ; Simeon has already disappeared from 
the roll, and Eeuben seema threatened with extinction ; 
hut the princely house of Joseph is strong and victorious, 
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aud round tlie thousands of Maoasseh and the myriads 
of Ephraim the other tribes still rally strong in Jehovah's 
favour, " There ia none like unto the God of Jeshurun, 
who rides on the heavens for thy help, and in His 
loftiness on the skies. Tlie God of old is thy refuge 
and the outspi-eading of the t^verlasting arms ; He 
drives out the enemy before thee, aud aaith, Destroy, 
Then Israel dwells secure ; the fountain of Jacob flows 
unmixed in a land of com and wine, where the heavens 
drop down dew. Happy art thou, Israel ; who is like 
unto thee, a people victorious in Jehovah, whose help 
ia the shield, whose pride is the sword, and thy foes 
feign before thee, and thou marchest over their high 
places." ^ This is still the old warlike Israel, scctire in 
the help of the God of heaven, whose presence is alike 
near in the day of battle and in the administration of a 
righteous law. In Josh. xxiv. the picture has another 
sida The God who has done these great things for 
Israel is a holy and a jealous God ; He will not forgive 
His people's sins. It is no easy thing to serve such a 
God, for He must be served with single heart. The 
danger of departing from Him lies in two directions. 
On one hand Israel is tempted to fall back into the 
ancient heathenism of its Aramaean ancestors (vers. 
2, 15); on the other hand it is drawn away by the goda 
of the Aniorltes. Such were, in fact, the two great 
influences with which the religion of Jehovah had to 
contend through all the history of Israel, and both had 
a strange attraction, for they made no such demands on 
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their worshippers as the holy and jealous Jehovah. 
" Ye cannot serve Jehovah, for He will not forgive your 
sins ; if ye forsake Him aad serve foreign gods, then He 
will turn and do you hurt, and consume you after He 
hatli done you good." These words might serve as the 
epitaph of the Hebrew state in the destruction towards 
which it was hastening in the last days of the house ot 
Jehu, and with them the history of Israel might have 
clfffied, but for the work of a new series of prophets, 
which built up another Israel on the ruins of the old 
kingdom. The founder of this new tyjie of prophecy 
is Amos, the herdsman of Tekoa.' 

The first appearance of Amos as a prophet is one 
of the most striking scenes of Old Testament history. 
His prophecy is almost wholly addressed to Northern 
Israel, and the scene of his pubhc preaching was the 
great royal sanctuary of Bethel, the chief gathering- 
point of the worshippers of Ephraim. But he appeared 
in Bethel as a stranger, and had nothing in common 
with the i>rophetic guild which had long had its seat 
there. His home was in the kingdom of Judah, not in 
any of the great centres of life, but in the little town of 
Tekoa,'" which lies some six miles south of Bethlehem 
on an elevated hill, from which tlia eye ranges north- 
ward to Bethlehem and the Mount of Olives, while 
eastward the prospect extends over rugged and desolate 
mountains, througli the clefia of which the Dead Sea 
is visible, with the lofty tableland of Moab in the far 
distajice. Though it stands on the very edge of the 
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great wildemesB, tlie spot itself ia fruitful, and pleasant 
to the eye. Its oil, according to the Miahna, was t 
best in the land (J/en. viiL 3), and in the middle ages 
its honey pasaed into a proverb (Ylljflt s.w.). But 
immediately beyond Tekoa all agriculture ceases, and 
the desert hills between it and the Dead Sea offer only 
a scanty subsistence to wandering flocks. Amos him- 
self was not a husbandman, but "a shepherd and a 
gatherer of sycamore figs" {viL 14 si^.), the coarsest 
and least desirable of the fiiiits of Canaan. Ke was 
nurtured in austere simplicity, and it was in the vast 
solitudes where he followed his flock that Jehovah 
said to him, " Go prophesy to my people Israel." It 
was a strange errand for the unknown shepherd to 
undertake ; for the prophet was not a preacher in the 
modem sense, whose words are addressed to the heart 
of the individual, and who can discharge his function 
wherever he can find an audience willing to hear a 
gospel that speaks to the poor as well ss to tlie great 
Jehovah's word was a message to the nation, and above 
all to the grandees and princes who were directly 
responsible for the welfare and good estate of Israel, 
But the summons of Jeiiovah left no room for hesita- 
tion. "The Lord roareth from Zion, and aendeth forth 
His voice from Jerusalem, and the pastures of the 
shepherds mourn, and the top of Carmel withereth. . . . 
Shall a trumpet be blown in the city, and the people 
not be airaid ? shall there be evil in the city and 
Jehovah hath not done it? Surely the Lord Jehovah 
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will not do anytliiiig, but He revealeth Hia secret to His 
servants the propLcts. The lion hath roared, who will 
not fear ? the Lord Jehovah hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy ?" (i- 2 ; iii. 6-8). The call of Amos lay in 
the consciousness that he had heard the voice of Jehovah 
thundering forth judgment while all around were deaf 
to the sound. In this voice he had learned Jehovah's 
secret — not some abstract theological truth, hut the 
secret of His dealings with Israel and the surrounding 
nations. Such a secret could not remain locked up 
within his breast — "the Lord Jehovah hath spoken, 
who can but prophesy ?" And so the shepherd left his 
flock in the wilderness, and, armed with no other cre- 
dentials than the word that burned within him, stood 
forth in the midst of the brilliant crowd that thronged 
the royal sanctuary of Bethel, to proclaim what Jehovah 
had spoken against the children of Israel (iiL 1). 

Before we examine more fully the contents of this 
word, it will be convenient to complete the brief record 
of the prophet's history as it is given in the seventh 
chapter of his book, Amos had many things to say to 
the nation and its rulers, but they all issued iu tlie 
, announcement of swift impending judgment. Tlie sum 
of his prophecy was a death-wail over the house of 
Israel : — 

The virgin of Israel is fallen, ehe cannot riee again ; 
She ia cast down upon her land, there is ntme Ui raiEC liei up. 
(V. 2.) 

This judgment is the work of Jehovah, and its cause is 
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Israel's sio, " Tou oiily have I known of all the 
families of the earth ; therefore will I punish you for 
all your iniquities." In the characteristic manner of 
Eastern symbolism, Amos expressed these thoughts in 
a figure. He saw Jehovah standing over a waU with a 
plumb-line in His hand. Jehovah is a builder, the fate 
of nations is His work, and, like a good builder. He works 
by rule and measure. And now the great builder speaks, 
saying, " Behold I set tlie plumb-line — the rule of divine 
righteousness — in the midst of Israel ; I will not pass 
them by any more ; and the high places of Isaac shall 
be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid 
waste, and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam 
with the sword." However little the audience under- 
stood of the prophet's harangue, the laat words were 
intelligible enough. It was not the first time that a 
prophet had foretold the fall of a northern dynasty ; 
the conspiracy that Bet Jeroboam's ancestor on the 
throne received its first impulse from Elijah's sentence 
on the murderer of Naboth (2 Kings ix. 25 sa;.). The 
priest Amaziah, who was responsible for the order of his 
sanctuary, at once took alarm, and sent to the king the 
report of what he concluded to be a new conspiracy. 
"Amos," he said, "hath conspired against thee in the 
midst of the house of Israel ; the land cannot bear all his 
words." The audacious speaker must be silenced, but 
usage and the traditional privilege of the prophets made 
the priest reluctant to use force against one who spoke 
in the name of Jehovah. The great man seems, in fact, 



to have looked on the Judiean intruder with something 
of the same contempt which the captains of the host at 
Eamoth Gilead felt for the "madmaQ" that brought 
Elisha's message to Jehu (2 Kings ix. 11) ; the freedom 
allowed to the prophets was in good measure due to the 
conviction that they could do little harm unless they 
had stronger influences at their back, " Get thee hence, 
seer," he says, " flee into the land of Judah, and there 
earn thy bread, and prophesy there. '^ But prophesy no 
more in Bethel, for it is a royal sanctuary and a royal 
residence." To Amaziah Amos seemed half an intriguer, 
half a fanatic — a man whose prophesying was a trade, 
and who had made a bold stroke for notoriety in the 
hope, perhaps, that the Court would buy him off. Nay, 
says Amos, " I am no prophet, nor a son of the prophets 
[thatis.noprophet bytrade like the iVcfc-M/ft of Bethel] .. . 
Jehovah took me as I followed the flock, and Jehovah 
8aid to me, Go prophesy against my people larael. Now, 
therefore, hear thou the word of Jehovah. Thou sayest. 
Prophesy not gainst Israel, and preach not against the 
house of Isaac. Therefore, thus saith Jehovah, thy wife 
shall be prostituted in the city, and tby sons and thy 
daughtere shall fall by the sword, and thy land shall be 
divided by the line ; and thou shalt die in an unclean 
land, and Israel shall surely go into captivity forth of 
hia laud." The judgment denounced on Amaziah com- 
prehends only the usual incidents of the sack of a city 
in those barbarous times ; and Amos, it is plain, does 
not hurl a special threat against the priest, but merely 
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repeats his former prediction of the fall of the natioBn 
before the invader, with the assurance that Amaziahl 
shall live to see it accomplished. To so precise an" 
iDtimation there was nothing to add. Amos, no doubt, 
was compelled to yield at once to superior force ; and 
the fact that bia book, as we possess it, is a carefully 
planaed comirosition, in which this historical incident 
holds the central place, followed as well as preceded 
by prophecies, shows that he effected his escape, retiring 
no doabt to Judah, where he placed on permanent 
record tlie words of Jehovah which the house of Isi-aai 
refused to tiee<i. As his prophesying was not a pro- 
fession, he had not ceased to be a shepherd in fulfilling 
hia divine mission ; and, though the mcdiic-val Jewish 
tradition which showed his grave at Tekoa was certainly 
apocryphal, it may be presumed that he returned to hiS' 
old life, and died in bis native place. 

The humble condition of a shepherd following his 
flock on the bare mountains of Tekoa has tempted 
many commeutators, from Jerome downwards, to think 
of Amos as an unlettered clown, and tn trace his "rus- 
ticity " in the language of his book. To the unprejudiced 
judgment, however, the prophecy of Amos appears one 
of the best examples of pure Hebrew style. The lan- 
guage, the images, tlie gi-ouping are alike admirable ; 
and the simplicity of the diction, obscured only in one 
or two passages by the fault of transcribers (iv. 3 ; ix. 
I)," is a token, not of rusticity, but of perfect mastery 
over a language which, though unfit for the expression 
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of abstract ideas, is unsurpassed as a vehicle for im- 
passioned speech. To associate inferior culture with 
the simplicity and poverty of pastoral life is totally 
to mistake the conditions of Eastern society. At the 
courts of the Caliphs and their Eniira the rude . 
the desert were wont to appear without any feeling of 
awkwardness, and to surprise the courtiers by the finish 
of their impromptu verses, the fluent eloquence of their 
oratory, and the range of subjects on which they could 
speak with knowledge and discrimination." Among 
the Hebrews, as in the Arabian desert, knowledge and 
oratory were not afl'airs of professional education, or 
dependent for their cultivation on wealth and social 
status. The sum of book learning was small ; men of 
all ranks mingled with that Oriental freedom which is ao 
foreign to our habits ; shrewd observation, a memory 
retentive of traditional lore, and the faculty of original 
reflection took the place of laborious study as the ground 
of acknowledged intellectual pre-eminence. In Hebrew, 
as in Arabic, the best writing is an unaffected transcript 
of the best speaking ; the literary merit of the book of 
Genesis, or the liistory of Elijah, like that of the KiiSh 
el Aghdny, or of the Norse Sagas, is that they read 
as if they were told by word of mouth ; and, in like 
manner, the prophecies of Amos, though evidently re- 
ammged for publication, and probably shortened from 
their original spoken form, are excellent writing, because 
the prophet writes as he spoke, preserving all the effects 
of pointed and dramatic delivery, with that breath of 
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lyrical fervour wliich lends a special charm to the 
highest Hebrew oratory, Semitic authorship never 
becomes self-conscious without losing its highest quali- 
ties, the old dramatic aud lyric power gives way to 
artificial couceits and affected obscui'itics. Ezekiel is 
much more of a bookman than Amos, but his style ia 
as much below that of the shepherd of Tekoa as the 
rhetorical prose of the lattir Arabs ia below the simplicity 
of the ancient legends of the desert. 

The writings of Amos, however, are not more con- 
spicuous for literary merit than for width of human 
interest based on a range of historical observation very 
remarkable in the age and condition of the autlior. 
There is nothing provincial about our prophet ; his 
vision embraces all the nations with whom the Hebrews 
had any converse ; be knows their history and geograpliy 
with surprising exactness, and is, in fact, our only 
source for sovfral particulars of great value to the hia- 
torian of Semitic antiquity. The rapid survey of the 
nations immediately boi'dering on Israel — Aram - Da- 
mascus, Philistia,Edom,Amraon,Moal>— is full of precise 
detail as to localities and events, with a keen appreci- 
ation of national character. He tells how the Philis- 
tines migrated from Cnphtor, the Aramreaus from Kir 
(ii. 7). His eye ranges southward along the caravan 
route from Gaza through the Arabian wilderness (i 6), 
to the tropical lands of the Cushites (ix. 7). In the west 
he is familiar with the marvels of the swelling of the 
Kile (viiL 8 ; ix. 6), and in the distant Babylonian east 
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be makes special mention of the city of Calneh (vi. 2, 
comp. Gen. s, 10), Hia acquaintance with the condition 
of Northern Israel is not that of a mere passing observer. 
He lias followed with close and sympathetic attention 
the progress of tlie Syrian wars (L 3, 13 ; iv. 10), and 
all the snfferinga of the nation from pestilence, famine, 
and earthquake (chap. iv.). The luxury of the nobles of 
Samaria (vi. 3 sc^.), the cruel sensuality of their wives (iv, 
1 sey.), the miseries of the poor, and the rapacity of their 
tyrants (iil 6 scj. ; viii 4 sf j.), the pilgiiraages to Gilgal 
and Beeraheba (v, 5 ; viii. 14), are painted from the life, as. 
well as the ritual splendour and moral abominations of 
the sanctuary of Bethel. It is obviously illegitimate 
to ascribe this fulness of knowletlge to special revela- 
tion ; Amos, we may justly conclude, wag an observer 
of social and political life before he was a prophet^ and 
his prophetic calling gave scope and use to his natural 
acquirements. The source of Amos's knowledge of 
nations and their affairs is of secondary consequence, 
but the critic will observe that his geographical horizon 
cori-esponds with those parts of Genesis x. which 
may plausibly be assigned to that oldest stratum of 
the Pentateuch al narrative which we have already 

[ spoken of as substantially representing the historical 
traditions of Israel al the time when he lived.^* Tlie 

. exact details which he possesses as to Israel and im- 
mediately surrounding districts point rather to personal 
observation ; but long journeys are easy to one bred in 
the frugality of the wilderness, and either on military 
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duty, such iis all Hclsrews were liable to, or in the 
service of tmding caravans, the shepherd of Tekoa 
' might naturally have fouud occasion to wander far 
from his home. 

The prophetic work of Amos, forming, as it does, a 
mere episode in an obscure life, is sharply distinguished, 
not only from the professional nctivity of the prophetic 
guilds which lived by their trade, but from the lifelong 
vocation of men like Isaiah and Jeremiah, who received 
the divine call in their youth, and continued their work 
for many years, receiving new revelations fitim time to 
time in connection with tlie changing events among 
which they live<l. Amos is a man of one prophecy. 
Once for all he has heard the tbuudc'r of Jehovah's 
shout, and seen the fair land of Canaan wither before 
it. The roar of the lion, to which he compares the voice 
that compelled him to prophecy, is the I'oar with which 
the beast springs upon its prey (comp. iii. 8 with iii. 4) ; 
it is not Israel's sin that brings him for^vard as a 
preacher of repentance ; hut the sound of near destruc- 
tion encircling the land (iii. 11) constrains him to blow 
the alarm (iii. C), and stir from their vain security the 
careless rioters who feel no concern for tlie ruin of 
Joseph (vi. 1 seq). 

We have seen from the words he addressed to 
Amaziah that Amos looked for the fall of Ismel before 
its enemies within his own generation ; in the figure of 
the roar of the lion, which is silent till it makes its 
spring, he seems to imply that the destroying power 
7 
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waa already in motion. What tliis power was Amos 
expresses with the precision of a mnn who is not dealii 
with vnguB threats of jmlgment, but has the destroyer 
clearly before his eyes. "ISehohl, I raise tip ngaiust yc 
a nation, liouse of Israel, and they shall crush you 
from the fi-ontier of Haniath " on the north " to the 
brook of the Arabah," or brook of willows, a stream 
flowing into tlie Dead Sea, which separated Jeroboam's 
tributary Moab from the EJoniites (vL 14 ; comp, Iso. 
XV, 7). The seat of the invader is beyond Damascus, 
and tliither Israel shall be carried captive (v. 27). It 
is plain, tliercfore, that Amos has Assyria in his mind, 
though he never meutiona the name. It is no unknown 
danger that he foresees ; Assyria was fully within the 
range of his political horizon ; it was the iiowcr that 
liad shattered Damascus by successive campaigns fol- 
lowing at intervals since the days of Jehu, of which 
there is still some record on the monuments, one of 
tliem being dated B.C. 773, not long before the time 
when, so far as we can gather from the defective chron- 
ology of 2 Kings, Amos may be supposed to have 
preached at Bethel. When the power of Damascus was 
broken, there was no harrier between Assyria and the 
nations of Talestine ; in fact, the breathing space that 
made it possible for Jeroboam II. to restore the old 
borders of his kingdom was only granted because the 
Assyrians were occupied for a time in other directiona, 
and apparently passed through a period of intestine dis- 
turbance which terminated ivith the accession of Tiglath 
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rileaer II. (b.c. 745). Tlie danger, therefore, was visible 
to the most ordiiiarj- political insiglit, and wliat requires 
explanation is not ao mucli that Amos was aware of it 
as tlint the rulers and people of Israel were so utterly 
blind to the .impending doom. The explanation, how- 
ever, is very clearly given by Amos himself. The source 
of the judicial blindness of his nation was want of know- 
ledge of the true character of Jehovah, encouvnging a 
false estimate of their own might. Tlie old martial 
spirit of Israel had not died, and it had not lost its 
connection with religious faith and the inspiriting words 
of the prophets of the old school. Elisha was remem- 
bered as the best strength of the nation in the Syrian 
wars — " the chariots and horsemen of Israel " (2 Kings 
xiii. 1-4). Tiie deliverance from Damascus was " Jeho- 
vah's victory " [ibid. ver. 17), and more recently the 
subjugation of Moab had been undertaken in accordance 
with the prophecy of Jonah. Never had Jehovah been 
more visibly on the side of His people. His woi-ship 
was carried on with assiduous alacrity by a grateful 
nation. Sacrifices, tithes, thank-offerings, spontaneous 
oblations, streamed into the sanctuaries (Amos iv. 4 scg.). 
There was no question as to the stability of the newly- 
won prosperity, or the military power of the state (vi. 
13). Israel was once more the nation victorious in 
Jehovah, whose help was the shield, whose pride was 
the sword (Deut. xxxiiL 29). Everything indeed wao 
not yet accomplished, but the day of Jehovah's crown- 
ing victoiy was doubtless near at baud, and nothing 
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vemained but to jn-ay for its speedy coming (An 
V. 18)." 

We seo, then, that it was not political Miuduoss or 
religious in difference, but n. profound and fanatical faith, 
that made Israel iiiscnsible to the danger so plainly 
looming on the horizon. Their trust in Jebovali'a 
omnipotence was absolute, and absolute in a 
determined by the work of Elijah. There was no 
longer any disposition to dally with foreign gods. There 
was none like unto the God of Jeshurun, who rode on 
the heavens for His people's help. That that help 
eoidd he refused, tliat the day of Jehovah could be 
darkness and not light, as Amos preached, that the 
distant thiinder-i-oll of the advance of Assyria was the 
voice of an angry God drawing nigti to judge His people, 
were to them impossibilities. 

Amos took a jiister view of the political situation, 
because he had other thoughts of the purpose and 
character of Jehovah. In spite of their lofty concep- 
tions of the majesty and victorious sovereignty of 
Jehovah, the mass of the people still thought of Ilim 
as exclusively concerned with the affairs of Israel 
Jehovah had no other business on earth than to watch 
over His own nation. In giving victory and pi-osperity 
to Israel He was upholding His own intei-ests, which 
ultimately centred in the maintenance of His dignity 
as a potentate feared by foreigners and holding splendid 
court at the sanctuaries where He received Israel's 
homage. This seems to ua an extraordinary limitation 
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of view on the part of men who i^ecognised Jehovali as 
the Creator. But, in fact, heathen nations like the 
ABsyrinns nnJ Phcenicians had also developed a doctrine 
of creation without ceasing to believe in strictly national 
deities. Jehovah, it must he remembered, was not first 
the Creator and then the God of Israel. His relation to 
Israel was the historical foundation of the religion of 
the Hebrews, and continued to be the central idea in all 
practical developments of their faith. To Amos, on the 
other hand, the doctrine of creation is full of practical 
meaning. " He that formed the mountains and created 
the wind, that declareth unto man what is His thought, 
that niaketh the morning darkness and treadeth on the 
high places of the earth, Jehovah, the God of hosts is 
His name" (iv. 13), Tiiis supreme God cannot he 
thought of as having no interest or purpose beyond 
Israel. It was He that brought Israel out of Egypt, 
but it M'as He too who brought tlie Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Aramreans from Kir (is. 7). Every 
movement of history is Jehovah's work ; it is not 
Asahur but Jehovah who has created the Assyrian 
empire, and He has a purpose of His own in raising up 
its vast overwhelming strengtli and suspending it as a 
threat of imminent destruction over Israel and tlie sur- 
rounding nations. To Amos, therefore, the question is 
not what Jehovah as King of Israel will do for His 
people against the Assyrian, but what the Sovereign of 
the World designs to effect by the terrible instrument 
which He has created. Tlie answer to this question is 
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the "secret of Jcliovali," known only to Himself and 
His prophet; and the key to the secret is .Teliovah'a 
righteousness, and the sins, not of Israel alone, hut of the 
whole circle of nations from Damascus lo Philistia, which 
Iho advance of Assyria directly threatens. In the firet 
section of his book Amos surveys each of these nations 
in succession, but in none docs ho find any ground to 
think that Jehovah will divert the near calamity, llie 
doom is pronounced on each in the same solemn for- 
nnda : " For three transgressions of Damascus and for 
four" — that is, according to Hebrew idiom, for the multi- 
jilied ti-ansgi'cssions of Damascus — "I will not turn it 
aside," The " it " is a transparent aposiopeais, for the 
picture of the terrible Assyrian is constantly before tlie 
prophet's eyes. 

Now, it is plain that the suis for which Damascus, 
Amnion, Moab, and the rest arc judged cannot bo 
offences against Jehovah as the national God of Israel. 
Aiuos teaches that heathen nations are to be judged, not 
because they do not worship Israel's God, but because 
they have broken the laws of universal morality. The 
crime of Damascus and Amraou is their inhuman treat- 
ment of the Gileadites ; the Phcenicians and Pliilistinea 
are condemned for the barbarous slave-trade, fed by 
kidnapping expeditions, of which Tyro and Gaza wei-e 
the cmporia. In the case of Tyre this offence is aggm- 
vatcd by the fact that the captives were carried off in 
defiance of the ancient brotherly alliance between Ismel 
and the Phrenician city ; and in like manner the sin of 
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KUoiii is the iini'eleiiliiig blood-feud witli wliicli lie 
fallows his brother of Judiili. TbesG are the coiuuioii 
IiAi'baritiGs aud ti'cacberios of Semitic warfare ; aud it 
is as such that tJiey arc coiidemued, aud uot siiuply 
because iu each case it is Israel that Las sutferctl froLi 
them. Moab is equally coudemned for a aiu that has 
iiotbiug \a do with Isra£l, but was a breach of the most 
sacred feeliugs of ancient piety— the violation of the 
bones of the kiug of Edom.'* 

As Amos teaches that Jehovah's wrath falls on the 
heathen nations, not because they arc heatheu aud do 
not worshii) lOm, but becautte they have hi-okeu tha 
universal laws of fidelity, kinsbiii, and huiiianity, so He 
leaches that Israel must be judged and condeuined by the 
EaiiiG laws in spite of its assiduous Jehovfth worship. 
The siuuers of Israel lliought tliey had a special security 
iu their national relation to Jehovah, iu the fact that lie 
M'as worshipped ouly iu their sanctuaries. Nay, says 
Amos, He will make uo difference between you and 
the children of the Cushites, the remotest denizens of 
tlic habitable world {ix. 7). Jehovah is the high judge 
of appeal against man's injustice, and He is a judge 
who caunot he bribed or swayed by personal induences 
(iii. 2), " I hate, I despise your feast days ; I take no 
pleasure iu your solemn assemblies. Though ye offer 
uiG whole burnt-offerings with your gifts of homage I 
will take no pleasure in them, and I will not look upon 
your fatted thank-offerings.'^ Take away from Me the 
noise of thy songs ; I will not hear the melody of thy 
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■viols. But let justice flow like wntci-s aud riyliteous- 
]ies3 as an unfailing stream" (v, 21 scq^. iBraul ia 
impartially conJenineil by the same laws that condemn 
it3 Deiglibours, and for ofTeuces patent to tlie universal 
iiioi-al judgment, as appears particularly at iii. 9, where 
the grandees of Ashdod and Egypt are anmmonoil 
to appear before Samaria and liear witnusa against the 
disorder and oppression that lill the city. 

Wo see, then, that to Auios the forward march of 
the Assyrian is a manifestation of Jehovah's univei'siil 
justice on principles applicable to all nations, the fall 
of Israel is but part of the universal niin of the guilty 
states of I'alestiue. Bat, Ihuugli Juhovnli in revealing 
Himself to Israel d<X'S not divest Himself of His 
supreme character as the universal judge. He lias rela- 
tions with Israel which arc shared by no other nation, 
and these relsitions involve si>ecial responsibilities, and 
give a peculiar significance to the development of His 
purpose as it regartla His chosen people. It is on this 
special aspect of the impending judgment that Amos 
concentrates his att-eiition after the general introduction 
in chapters i. and ii. of his prophecy. As tlie fall of 
Israel is part of the common overthrow of the Pales- 
tinian states, Judah and Kphraim are alike involved, 
Jerusalem as well as Samaria must fall before the 
destroyer (ii. 4, 5).'* AVhat Amos has to say to Israel is 
Addressed to the whole family tijat Jehovah brought up 
out of £^ypt (iii- 1)< and Ihey that are at ease in Zion 
are ranked »ilh the eelf-couHdent priuces of Samsm 
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{vi. 1). But the sin and fate of Jiidali are very briefly 
touclieiL Tlie centre of national life was not in the 
petty state of Jndali, but in the great Northern Kingiloiu. 
Though the restoration of the Davidic monarchy is the 
iiieal of Amos (ix. 1 1), as in another senso it had been 
llio ideal of the greatest monarchs of Ephraim {mipra, 
I>. 7C), he does not treat the larger Israel of the north 
as a schismatic state. Eevolt from the house of David 
and the sanctuary of Jerusalem is no pai-t of Ephraim'a 
sin, and tlie prophet aiUlresses himself more directly to 
the house of Joseph, not because the sins of Joseph and 
of Judah were essentially distinct, but because the Lonse 
of Joseph was still the foremost representative of Israel, 
The fundamental law of Jehovah's special relations 
to Israel as they beor on the approach of the Assyrian 
is expressed in a verse which I have already cited. 
"You only have I known of all the families of the 
earth ; therefore I will punisli you for all your iniqui- 
ties" (iii. 2). To know a man is to admit him to your 
acquaintance and converse. Jehovah has known Israel 
inasmuch as He has had pci-sonal dealings witli it. ITie 
proof of this is not simply tliat Jehovah brought up His 
people from Egj-pt and gave them the land of Canaan 
(ii. 9, 10). for it was Jeliovah who brought up the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Aramicans from 
Kir (ix. 7) although they knew it not. Hut with 
Israel Johovalt held personal converse. "I raised up 
of your sons for proplicts, and of your young men for 
Nazaiites" {ii. llj. "Tlie Lon.1 Jehovah will not do 
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anything without revealing His secret to His sei-varits 
the prophets " (iii, 7). This is the real distinction 
between Israel and the nations — that in nil that 
Jehovah did for His people in time past, in all that He 
is purposing against them now, He has been to them 
not an unknown power working by bidden laws, but 
a. God who declares Himself to them personally, as a 
man does to a friend. And so the sin of Israel is not 
merely that it lias broken through laws of light and 
wrong patent to all mankind, but that it baa refused 
to listen to these laws as tbey were personally ex- 
plained to it by the Judge Himself. Tliey gave the 
Nazarites wine to drink, and commanded the prophets 
not to prophesy (ii. 12). And now every good gift of 
Jehovah to Israel is but a new reason for di-eading His 
judgment, wbcn Israel has refused to hear how He 
means them to use His gifts. The priuces of Zion and 
Samaria are at ease and unconcerned. What ! says the 
prophet, is not Israel the chief of nations ? Is there 
from Calneli and Haniath to the Philistiuo border a 
single kingdom broader or better than your own ? 
"Therefore ye shall go into captivity with the first that 
go captive" (vi. 1 Bcq). 

As the privilege of Israel is tliat all Jehovab',s 
favours arc accompanied and interpreted by His per- 
sonal revelation, the special duty of Israel is to seek 
Jehovah. Thus saith Jehovah to the house of Israel, 
"Seek nie and live" (v. G). "To seek God" is the old 
Hebrew phrase for consulting His oracle, asking His help 
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or decision in difficult affairs of conduct or law (Gen. 
XXT.22; Exod, xviil 15; 2 Kin;;s iii. ll;viii.8); and 
bj- ancient iiaage Juliovali was habitually sought at the 
aanctuary, though tho phrase is equally applicable to 
consulting a prophet. In fact, the offerings of the 
sanctuary may he broadly divided into two classes, 
those which express homage and thanksgiving (minhali., 
nh^em), and those which were presented in connection 
with some request or inquiry. In the latter class the 
burnt-offering is most conspicuous. But Amos refuses 
to acknowledge this way of seeking God, " Seek ye 
not Bethel, and come not unto Gilgul, and pass not over 
the border to Beersheha ; for Gilgal slinli go captive, and 
Bethel shall come to nought. Seek Jehovah, and live ; 
lest He break forth like (ire in the house of Jacob, and it 
devour and there be none to quench it in Bethel " (v. 5, 
6). The multiplication of gifts and offerings is but 
multiplication of sin ; tho people love to do these things, 
but Jehovah answers tbcm only by famine, blasting, and 
war (chap. iv,). He is not to be found by sacrifice, for 
in it He takes no pleasure ; what Jehovah requires of 
them that seek Him is the practice of civil righteousness. 
When Amos represents the national worship of 
Israel as positively sinful, he does so mainly because it 
was so conducted as to afford a positive encouragement 
to the injustice, the sensuality, the barbarous treatment 
of the poor, to which ho i-ecurs again and t^in as the 
cardinal sins of the nation. The religion of Israel had 
become a religion for the rich, the priests and the 
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nobles were linked togutlier in unriglitoousness, and tlio 
most fliigi-ant scenes of immorality and oppression were 
seen at the sacred courts (ii. 7, 8). Amos never speaks 
of tlie golden calves as tlie sin of the norlhem sanc- 
tuaries, and lie has only one or two allusions to the 
worship of false gods or idolatrous symbols. The Guilt 
of Samaria, spoken of as a concrete object in viii. 14, is 
probably the Ashera of '1 Kings xiii. C, which had a 
connection with the moral impurities of Canaanite 
religion ; and in Amos v. 26 there is a very oliscure 
allusion to the worship of star-gods, which from the 
connection cnnuot have been a rival service to that of 
Jehovah, but probably attached itself in a subordinate 
way to the offices of His sanctuary.'^ Once, and only 
onco, in speaking of leavened bread as burned on the 
altar, does the prophet appear to touch on a ritual 
departure, of Canaanite character and presumably 
Dionysiac significance, from the ancient ritual of Exoil. 
xxiii. 18,* But tlicae points are merely touched in 
passing. The whole ritual service is to Amos a thing 
without iniportance in itself. Tlie Israelites offered no 
sacrilicc in the wildemesa, and yet Jehovah was never 
nearer to them than then (v, 25 compared with ii. 10). 
Tlie judgment of Jehovah begins at the sanctuary (ix. 1 
»«q. ; iii. 14), because the sanctuaries are the centre of 
Israel's ndigious life and ao also of its moral coiTuptiou. 
The palace and the temple stood side by side (vii. 13), 
and they fall together (iii. 14, 15 ; vii. 9) in the 
commou overthrow of the state and its religion. 
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If wc ask what Amos desired to set in tlie place 
of the system he so utterlj' condemns, the answer is 
apparently very meagi-e. lie has no new scheme of 
church and stale to propose — only tliis, that Jehovah 
desires righteousness and not sacrifice. Amos, in fact, 
is neither a statesman nor a religions legislator ; ho 
has received a message from Jehovah, and his duty is 
exhausted in delivering it. Till this message is received 
and taken to heart no project of reformation can avail ; 
the first thing that Israel must learn is the plain con- 
nection between its present siu and the danger that 
looms on its horizon. If two men walk together, says 
Amos, you know tliat they have an understanding; if 
the lion roars he has prey within hia reach; if tho 
springe flies np from the ground, thera is something ia 
the noose ; if the springe catclies the bird it uutst have 
been rightly set {iii, 3 sc^.). And so, let Israel be assured, 
the atlvancc of Assyria and the sin of Israel hang to- 
getlier in Jehovah's purpose, and the man who knows the 
secret of Jehovah's righteousness cannot doubt that the 
approaching destruction is a sentence on the nation's 
guilt. To produce conviction of sin by an appeal to 
the universal con science, to the known nature of Jehovah, 
above all to the already visible shadow of coming events 
that prove tho justice of the prophetic nrgnmeut, ia the 
great purpose of the prophet's preaching. 

That that judgment will he averted by the repent- 
ance of those who rule the all'airs of the nation Amoa 
has no hope. The doom of the kingdom is inevitable. 
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and the sword of Jehovah shall pursue the einnera even 
ill flight and captivity till the last of them has perished. 
"Wliat Amos means liy the total destruction of the 
sinners of Jehovah's people (ix. 1-10) is of course to 
be understood from his view of Isi-ael's sin as con- 
sisting essentially in social offences inconsistent with 
national righteousness. He docs not mean Ly the word 
" sinner " the same thing as modem theology does. The 
sinners of Israel arc the corrupt rulers and their asso- 
ciates, the unjust and sensual oppressors, tlie men who 
have no regai-d to civil righteousness. The total destruc- 
tion of these is the first condition of Israel's restoration, 
for even in judgment Jehovah has not cast off His 
people, and, though He co\iId easily destroy the land by 
natural agencies or burn up the guilty nation iu a sea 
of flame (vii, I sri/.), He chooses another course, and 
carries His people iuto captivity, that He may sift them 
while they wander through the nations as corn is sifted 
in a sieve, without one sound grain falling to the ground. 
And so when all the sinners are consumed His hand 
will build up a new Israel as iu the days of the first 
kingdom. The fallen tent of David shall be restored, 
and the Hebrews shall again mle over all those vassal 
nations tliat once were Jehovah's tributaries. Then the 
laud inhabited by a nation purged of transgressors shall 
flow with milk and wine. " And I will restore the 
prosperity of My people Israel, and they shall build 
waste cities and dwell therein, and plant vineyards and 
drink the wine thereof, and make gardens and eat the 
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fruit of them. And I will plant them upon their land, 
nnd they shall no more bo plucked out of their land 
which I give unto them, saith Jehovah thy God." 

These are the closiny words of tho prophecy of 
Amos, and here wc must pause for the present, reserving 
the remarks which they suggest till wc can compare 
tiieni with the picture of the restoration of Israel set 
forth a little later by Iii» immediate successor llosea. 
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HOSEA AND TIIE FALL OF EPHBAISt. 



The prophetic wovk of Amos, which we examined in 
last Lecture, falls entirely within the proapei-oua reign 
of Jeroboam II. Hosea began to prophesy in the same 
reign, as appears not only from the title of hia book, 
but from the eootentM of the first two chaptera. " Yet 
n little while," says Jehovah in Hosea i. 4, "and I will 
punish the house of Jeliu for the bloodshed of Jezreel" — 
that is, for the slaying of the seed of Ahab — " and will 
cause to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel." 
But Hoaea continued his ministry after the prediction 
of Judgment on the descendants of Jehu had been ful- 
filled, and the latter part of his book contains unmis- 
takable references to the state of anai'chy into which 
the Northern Kingdom fell on the extinction of the last 
great dynasty that occupied the throne of Samaria. 
I'efore we address ourselves, therefore, to the study of 
liis life and prophecies it will be convenient to take a 
rapid survey of the history of £phraim after the death 
of Jeroboam, and in order to gain a clear view of the 
iiequence of eveata it is indispensable to say a few 
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words ou tlie t.iiigled clironolngy of the period, wliioh is 
usually iiiterjireted in a way tliat ilocs no small violence 
to the Uiblical narrative.' 

According to the chronology which has passed itito 
general currency from the Annah of Archbishop Usslier, 
and ia represented on the margins of most English 
Bibles, the death of Jeroboam was followed by an in- 
terregnum of eleven years, after which hia son Zacliariah 
reigned for six months, when he was slaiu by Shalhim. 
The Bible knows nothing of this interregnum, but on 
the contrary informs ns in the usual way that Zachariah 
reigned iu his fatbei-'s stead (2 ICings xiv, 29). The 
coi'onation of Zachariah must in fact have followed as 
a matter of couree, since his father died iu peaceable 
possession of the throne. Even if revolt broke out 
immediately on tbia event, the party which sided with 
the old dynasty would at once recognise the legal heir 
as king, and, as it is admitted that Zacbariah did mount 
the throne, if only for six months, we cannot doubt that 
he would date Iiia accession from the time when he 
became king dejure. And apart from this it is quite 
inconceivable that an interregnum of eleven yeaiu, with 
the stirring incidents inseparable from a prolonged 
period of civil witr, could be passed over in absolute 
silence by the Biblical narrativa 

"Whence, then, do Archbishop Ussher and other 
ehronologistg derive their eleven years of interregnum 1 
From the death of Solomon to the fall of Samaria the 
history of the books of Kings forms n double liue. 
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Dates are determined in the one line by years of llie 
kiiiga of Ephraim, in tlie otlier by years of the kings 
of Judah, and as tlic autlior of our present book of 
Kings usud separate sources fur thu history of the two 
kingdoms wo must assiyne, at all events provisiouaUy, 
that the two lines of chronology were originally dis- 
tinct. In point of fact they are not merely distinct^ 
but of unequal length, as nioy be shown by the following 
simple calculation. According to the Judtean lino 
there nre just 480 years from the founding of Solomon's 
temple to the return from Babylonian exile, b.c. 535, 
According to the Northern reckoning the fall of Samaria 
took place in the 241st year from the revolt against 
Jeroboam, or in the 278tli year of the temple. Counting 
then up the Jud^ean line and down the other we get 
for the date of the fall of Samaria D,c. 73V. On the 
other hand, if we start from the statement of 2 Kings 
xviii 9, that Samaria fell in the sixth year of Kczekiali, 
ramemboring that he reigned tweaty-nine years in all, 
and that his death fell 160 years before tlio restoration, 
wo get for the data of Samaria's fall B.C. 710. In 
other words, the Judffian line is about twenty years longer 
than the Northern one. It is in order to get over this 
discrepancy wilhout admitting any error in the two 
sets of numbers that chronologists aesuine the long 
interi-egmim after Jeroboam II.'s death, and another 
period of anarchy somewhat later.* But in point ( 
fact to invent an interregnum of which the history does 
not speak is quite as serious a libert)- with the text as 
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to suppose that there is some error iu the uumliers. 
On the other hauti, to suppose that the numbers have 
been corrupted in transmission, and to introduce arbi- 
trary corrections — as was done, for example, by the late 
George Smith, who gives Jeroboam II. fifty-one years 
instead of forty-one, and Pekah thirty instead of twenty 
— is thoroughly unsatisfactory. The facts justify us in 
saying that the chronology as we have it cannot be right ; 
but they do not justify us in araendiug it at our own 
hand and by purely conjectural methods. And wheu 
we look at tJie thing more closely ivc are led to aak, 
not whether this or that particular number is corrupt, 
but whether tho early Hebrews had a precise chronology 
<latiug eveiy event by the years of the reigning king. 
As the history now stands we have an exact date for the 
accession of each monarch, but events happening in the 
course of a reign are habitually undated. No date of 
theNortheni history prior to the fall of Samaria is given 
by the year of the reigning king of Ephraim, and in 
the history of Judah, till the time of Jeremiah, almost 
all events, dated by years of tlie kings of Jerusalem, 
have reference to the affairs of the temple (1 Kings vi. 
37, 38 ; xiv. 25, 26 ; 2 Kings xiL 6 ; xviii. 13 seq. ; xxii. 
3 ; xxiii. 23). In the temple archives, therefore, a system- 
atic record of dates seems to have been kept, but the 
system did not extend to general affairs ; Amos, for 
example, does not date his prophecy by the year of 
King Uzziah, but says that it was " two years before 
the earthquake." Where there is no precise system by 
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which events are regularly dateil, a reckoning by round 
numbers can hardly be a\'oided ; ant[ on such a system 
the most uatural unit in estimating long periods is not 
the year but a round period of years taken to represent 
a generation. Traces oftliis way of counting are common 
enough in early liistoiy, and among the Hebrews the unit 
was taken at forty yeara — forty, in fact, being a common 
round number in antiquity,' Tiie whole early chron- 
ology of the Hebrews is measured by this unit Forty, 
twenty.and eighty are constantly-recurring numbers ; tlie 
period from the Exodus to the founding of the temple is 
480 years, or twelve forties, and an equal period extends 
from the latter event to the return from exile, while 
240 years is the duration of the Northern Kingdom, 

But again, when we analyse the 430 of the Jud^an 
genealogy and the 240 of the Northern Kingdom, we 
find that each is naturally divided into three equal 
parts, and in each case the conunencement of the second 
third is given by a date which is not due to the 
redactor of the books of Kings, but stood in the original 
sources from which he worked. The second third of 
the JudiBan line begins with the year of Joash's reforms 
in the temple, and ends with the death of Hezekiah. 
lu the Northern line the second period of SO years 
precisely corresponds with the duration of the Syrian 
wars, wJilch began four years before the death of Ahab. 
These cannot be mere coincidences ; they are part of a 
system, and, when taken with other details which can- 
not be dwelt on here, they seem to show that the 
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chronology on eacii line was constructed on tlio method 
of genealogies, and reduced to years by ivhat a mathe- 
matician might call a method of interpolation, — that is, 
by starting with certain fixed dates, which were taken as 
the great divisions of the scheme, and tlmn iilliug up the 
intervals in an approximate way from a rough knowledge 
of the longer or shorter duration of the several i-eigna. 
The scheme as a whole, at least as regards Judah, appears 
to have been worked out after the Exile, since it reckons 
back from the date of the return. It has also been 
shown by a critical ai^umcnt, supported by observation 
of tlie Septuagint text, that the 480 years from the 
Exodus to the temple were added to the text of 1 Kings 
vi, after the Exile, Of course a chronology framed in 
tliis way can make no claim fo he absolutely exact, and 
it ceases to be surprising that the two lines for Ephraim 
and Judah are not precisely correspondent. The whole 
body of dates except the few that are derived from the 
original sources are to be regai'ded as nothing more than 
on approximate and partly conjectural reconstruction of 
the chronology, which we cannot hope to render more 
exact without the help of records lying outside of the 
Bible. 

Of late years, however, such external aid has turned 
up in the records of the Assyrian kings. Unlike tlie 
Hebrews, the Assyrians were exact chronologers. They 
had considerable astronomical knowledge, and thus had 
learned to keep a precise record of years. As lioinan 
chronology is based on the list of consuls, or as the 
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Atheiiinns named each year after the so-calleJ Archon 
EponjiQus, so ill Assyria there was a high official 
opiwinted atiuually who gave his name to his year of 
office. The list of these eponyms or date-giving ofliciala 
has fortunately been preserved in a number of copies, 
and, as a note of royal expeditions and the like stands 
opposite each name, it forms, in conjunction with other 
monuments, a complete key to Assyrian chronology, the 
accuracy of which lias been verified by numerous tests, 
on wliich it is unnecessary to enlarge. The lower pail; 
of the Eponym Canon runs parallel with the Canon of 
Ptolemy, wliicli is one of the chief bases of ancient 
chronology, and in this way it becomes possible to 
express tlie Assyrian dates witli reference to the 
Christian era. 

Now the Assyrian annals mention Jehu as paying 
tribute to Shahnaiieser B.C. S42, and Menaheni is men- 
tioned D.c. 738, 104 years later. It can be shown that 
this tribute of Jehu must have fallen in one of the first 
years of liis reign, and as the sum of the reigns from 
Jehu to Menaheni inclusive is just 112 years, according 
to the Rible, the Assyrian records confirm the general 
accuracy of the Northeru line of chronology for this 
period, and completely justify us iu our refusal to allow 
the eleven years' interregnum of the Usslierian chron- 
ology. It ought, however, to bo observed that these re- 
sults do not nflbrd any guarantee that the details of the 
Bible chronology, even in Northern Israel, are more than 
appro.ximate, or iveaken the force of the argument that 
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the original reclioning was in raund mimliers. For 
there is every reason to believe that the old liistory of 
the Northern jiropheta, from which the editor of the 
books of Kings worked, gave eighty years for the Syrian 
wars ; and, with this datum and a generation of prosperity 
nnder Jeroboam II., the editor could not fail to give a 
tolerably correct estimate of the length of the period iti 
question. Por the period between Menahem and tlie 
fiill of Samaria the Biblical chronologer seems to liave 
had less full guidance from ancient sources. For, accord- 
ing to the monuments, Samaria was besieged dr. b.c. 722, 
8o that the reigus of the last three kings of Samaria, which 
the Bible estimates at thirty-one yeai-s, must be reduced 
by one half.* The practical result of this inquiry is that 
the decline of Israel, after the death of Jeroboam, was 
much moro rapid than appears from the usual chron- 
ology, and instead of occupying si.\ty years to the fall of 
Samaria, was really complete in less than half that time. 
This rapid descent from the prosperity of the days of 
Jeroboam throws a fresh light on the predictions of 
speedy destruction given by Amos and Hosca. 

Let us now, with the aid of the amended chronology, 
take n rapid view of the successivo steps in the fall of 
the kingdom of Samaria. On the death of Jeroboam II., 
liis son Zachariah succeeded to the throne, but after six 
months lost his kingdom and his life in the conspiracy 
of Shallum. The assassin assumed the royal dignity, 
but was not able to maintain it, for he was immediately 
attacked by Menahem, and perished iu turn. Menahem 




established liiniself on the throne after a ferocious 
Btru^le (2 Kings xv. IG). The success, hoivever, was 
not due to Iiis own prowess, hut to the assistnnce of I'ul, 
king of Assyria, to whom lie gave a thousand talents, 
raised by a tax on tlic great men of the country, " that 
his hand might be with him to conGnii the liingdom in 
his hand " (2 Kings xv. 19), Meuahem reigned, there- 
fore, as an Assyrian vassal, and so within a few months 
after Jeroboam's death his dynasty was extinguished, 
and the foe, whose approach Amos foresaw, had laid his 
strong hand on Israel, never again to relax his grasp. 
On the death of Menabem, the flame of civil war broke 
out once more. His son Tekahiah was nssnsainated 
after a slioi't reign, and the throne was occupied by a 
military adventurer named Pekali, supported by a band 
of Gilcadites. IVkab allied himself with Rezin of 
Damascus, and formed the project of dethroning Ahaz, 
king of Judah. Ahaz appealed to Tiglatli Pileser, who ] 
marched westward, led the Damascenes captive, as 
Amos bad foretold, and also depopulated Gilead and 
Galilee. In this disastrous war Pekah liad lost his 
prestige, and, though the Assyrians seem to have left 
him ill power, ho was i>vcsently attacked and slain by 
Hosliea, the son of Elah. He in turn had to reckon 
with the Assyrian, and had to pay a subsidy and yearly 
tribute as the price of liis throne. Eut Rosliea was 
eager to cast off the yoke, and sought help from the 
king of Egypt, wlio had begun to bid against Assyria 
for the lordship of the mountains of Canaan, which 
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formed the natural barrier between the great powers of 
the Nile nnd the Tigris. Tliis defection sealed the 
doom of Samaria. The Assyrians again invaded the 
land ; after a prolonged and desperate resistajice, the 
capital was taken, and the Israelites were carried 
captive to tlie far East, new populations being brought 
from Babylon and other diatricts to take their place. 
It appears from the Assyrian monuments that a vassal 
kingdom existed in Samaria after this deportation, 
which no doubt was only partial, and it is not improbable 
that it was ruled by princes of Hebrew race for half 
a century longer ; ' while we knovf that Jehovah worship 
did not altogether ceaae in the land, and was even 
accepted in a corrupt form by the new colonists (2 Kings 
xvii. 2^seq.\ 2 Kings xxiii 15 ; Jer. xli. 6). But the 
distinctive character of the nation was lost ; such 
Hebrews as remained in their old land became mixed 
with their heathen neighbours, and ceased to have any 
share in the further history of Israel and Israel's religion. 
When Josiah destroyed the anuient high places of the 
Korthern Kingdom he slew their priests, whereas the 
priests of Judajan sanctuaries were provided for at 
Jerusalem. It is plain from this that he regarded the 
worship of the Northern sanctuaries as purely heathenish 
(comp. 2 Kings xxiiL 20 with ver. 5), and it was only 
in much later times that the mixed population of 
Samaria became possessed of the Pentateucli, and set 
up a worship on Mount Gerizini in imitation of the 
ritual of the second temple. We have no reason to 
* See pHgG 439. 
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think that the captive EpliraimiteB were more able to 
retain their distinctive character than their brethren 
who remained in Palestine. The problem of the lost 
tribes, which has so much attraction for some speculatorB, 
is a purely fanciful one. The people whom Hosea and 
Amos describe were not fitted to maintain themselveB 
apart from the heathen among whom they dwelt 
Scattered among strange nations, they accepted the 
service of strange gods (Dent, xxviii. 64), and, losing 
their distinctive religion, lost also their distinctive ex- 
istence. The further history of the people of Jehovah 
is transferred to the house of Judah, and with the fall 
of Samaria Northern Israel ceases to have any part in 
the progress of revelation. 

Hosea, or Hoshea, as the name should rather ba 
written, is the last prophet of Ephraim.* Unlike Amos, 
he was himself a subject of the Northern Kingdom, as 
appears from the whole tenor of his book, and especially 
from vii 5, where the monarch of Samaria is called 
" our king." Like Amoa, he is mainly concerned with 
the sins and calamities of the house of Joseph ; bu^ 
while Amos speaks from observation which, with all 
its closeness, is that of an outsider, whose personal lifs 
lay far from the tumults and oppressions of the Northern 
capital, Hosea views the state of the kingdom from 
within, and his book is marked by a tone of deep pathos, 
akin to that of Jeremiah, and expressive of the tragic 
isolation of the prophet's position in a society corrupt to 
the very core and visibly hastening towards dissolution. 
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Amoa could deliver his divine message and withdraw 
irom the turmoil of Samaria's giiilty cities to the silent 
pastures of the wilderness ; but the whole life of Hosea 
was bound up with the nation whose sins he condemned 
and whose ruin he foresaw. For Mm there was no 
escape from the scenes of horror that defiled his native 
land, and the anguish that expresses itself in every 
page of his prophecy is the distress of a pure and gentle 
eoul, linked by tiie closest ties of family afl'ection and 
national feeling to the sinners who were hurrying Israel 
onwards to the doom he saw so clearly, but of which 
they refused to hear. And so while the work of Amos 
was completed in a single brief mission, the proplieciea 
of Hosea extend over a series of terrible years. The 
first two chapters of his book are dated from the reign 
of Jeroboam, the gala-days of the nation (ii. 13), when 

[ the feast-days, the new moons, and the Sabbaths still 
tan their joyous round, and the land was rich in com 
and wine and oil, in store of silver and gold (ii. 8). 

' But the later chapters of tlie prophecy speak of quite 
other times, of sickness in tlic state which its leaders 
vainly sought to heal by invoking the help of the 
" warlike king " [A.V. King Jareb] of Assyria {v. 13), 

' of civil wars and conspiracies, of the assassination of 
monarchs, of new dynasties set up without Jehovah's 
counsel, and powerless to bettor the condition of the 
nation (viu 7 ; viii. 4), of a universal reign of perjury 

I and fraud, of violence and bloodshed (iv. 1, 2), These 

[ deocriptions carry us into the evil times that opened 
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witli tbe fall of the house of Jehu; but the actual 
captivity of Israel ia still in the future (xiiL 16) : even 
ill the closing chapter of his book Hosea addresses a 
nation which has not come to open breach with the 
Assyrians, but cherishes the vain hope of deliver- 
ance through their help (xiv. 3). Gilead antl Galilee^ 
which were depopulated by Tiglath-Pileser in his ex- 
pedition against Pekah (B.C. "734), are repeatedly referred 
to as an integral part of the kingdom (v, 1 ; vi. 8 ; 
xii. 11), and it is therefore probable that the work of 
Hosea was ended before that event, and that the prophet 
was spared the crowning sorrow of seeing with his own 
eyes the fulfilment of the doom of his nation.^ 

There is no reason to believe that Hosea, any mora 
than Amoa, was connected with the recognised prophetic 
societies, or ever received such outward adoption to 
ofBce as was given to Elisha. At chapter iv. 5 he 
comprises priest and prophet in one condemnation. 
Israel is undone for lack of knowledge, for the priests 
whose office it was to teach it have rejected the know- 
ledge of Jehovah, and He in turn wUl reject them from 
their priesthood. They shall fall, and the prophet shall 
fall with tliem in the night, their children shall be 
forgotten of Jehovah, and their whole stock shall 
perish.* Thus Hosea, no less than Amos, places himself 
in direct opposition to all the leaders of the rehgious 
life of his nation, and like his Judrcan compeer he had 
doubtless to reckon with their hostility. " As for the 
prophet," he complains, " a fowler's snare is in all his 
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ways, and enmity in the house of Iiis God" (ix. 8). 
To discharge his ministry year after year amidst such 
opposition was a far harder task than was appointed to 
Amos. Even Amos was constrained to exclaim that in 
timea so evil the part of a prudent man was to hold his 
peace (Amos v, 13). But Amos at least could shake 
the dust off his feet and return to Iiis kindred and his 
home ; Hoaea was a stranger among his own people, 
oppressed by continual contact with their sin, lacerated 
at heart hy the bitterness of their enmity, till his reason 
seemed ready to give way under the trial. " The days 
of visitation are come, the days of recompense are 
come, Israel shall know it ; the prophet is a fool, the 
man of the spirit is mad for the multitude of thine 
iniquity and the great hatred " (ix. 7). The passionate 
anguish that breathes in these words gives its colour to 
the whole book of Hosea's prophecies. His language 
and the movement of his thoughts are far removed from 
the simplicity and self-control which characterise the 
prophecy of Amos. Indiguation and sorrow, tender- 
ness and severity, faith in the sovereignty of Jehovah's 
love, and a despairing sense of Israel's infidelity are 
woven together in a sequence which has no logical plan, 
but is determined by the battle and alternate victory 
of contending emotions ; and the swift transitions, the 
fragmentary unbalanced utterance, the half- developed 
allusions, that make his prophecy so diflicult to the 
commentator, express the agony of this inward conflict, 
Hoeea, above all other prophets, is a man of deep 
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aScctiou9, of a gentle poetic natare. His heart is too 1 
true and tender to snap the bonds of country and 
kindred, or mingle aught of personal bitterness with 
the severity of Jehovah's words. Alone in the midst I 
of a nation that knows not Jehovah, without disciple ' 
or friend, without the solace of domestic affection — 
even his home, as we shall presently see, \s'a3 full of ' 
shame and sorrow — he yet clings to Israel with inextin- 
guishable love. The doom which he proclaims against 
his people is the doom of all that is dearest to him oa 
earth ; his heart is ready to break with sorrow, hia veiy ; 
reason totters under the awful vision of judgment, his ' 
whole prophecy is a long cry of anguish, as again and ■ 
again he renews hia appeal to the heedless nation that 
is running headlong to destmction. But it is all i 
vain. The weary years roll on, the signs of Israel's 
dissolution thicken, and still his woi-ds find no audience. 
Like a silly dove fluttering in the toils, Ephraim turns 
now to Assyria, now to Egypt, " but they return not to ' 
Jehovah their God, and seek not Him for all this." 
Still the prophet stands alone in his recognition of the 
true cause of the multiplied distresses of his nation, ' 
and still it is his task to preach repentance to deaf i 
ears, to declare a judgment in which only himself 
believes. And now the Assyrian is at hand, sweep- , 
ing over Canaan like a fatal sirocco. "An east wind 
shall come, the breath of Jehovah ascending from the 
wilderness, and his spring shall become dry and his 
fountain shall be dried up ; He shall spoil the treasure ' 
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of all precioua jewels. Saiuaria shall be desolate, for 
she hath rebelled against her God : they shall fall by 
the sword : their mfants shall be dashed in pieces, and 
their women with child shall be ripped up " {xiii 15). 

And yetj wlion all ia lost, the prophet'a love for 
guilty and fallen Israel forbids him to despair. For 
that love is no mere earthly affection. It is Jehovah's 
love for His erring i>eople that speaks through Hosea's 
soul. The heart of the prophet beats responsive to tlie 

j heart of Him who loved Israel wbeu he was a child and 
called His son out of Egj-pt. " How can 1 give thee up, 
£pbiaini ? How can I cast tbee away, Israel ? My 
heart bums within Me, My compassion is all kindled. 
I will not execute the fierceness of My wrath ; I will 
not turn to destroy thee ; for I am God and not man, 

I the Holy One in the midst of thee" (xi. 8). How this 
invincible love shall triumph even in the utter fall of 
the nation Hosea does not explain. But that it will 
triumph he cannot doubt. In the extremity of judg- 
ment Jehovah will yet work repentance and salvation, 
and from the death-knell of Samaria the accents of 
hope and promise swcU forth in pure and strong 
cadence in the last chapter of the prophecy, out of a 
heart which has found its rest witlt God from all the 
troubles of a stormy life. " I will heal their back- 
eliding, I will love them freely : for Mine anger is 
turned away from him. I will be as the dew to Israel ; 
he shall bud forth as the lily and stiike his roots as 
Lebanon. . . . Who is wise, and he shall understand 
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tliese things \ prudent, and he eh»ll know them i 'Sot 
the ways of Jehovah are right, and the just shall walk 
in them ; but the transgressors aliall fall therein." 

Hosea is a man of emotion rather than of logic, a 
poet rather than a preacher, and the unity of hia book 
is maintained through the sudden transitions and swift 
revulsions of feeling characteristic of his style, not by 
a well-planned symmetiy of argument such as we find 
in Amos, but by a constant uudcrcurreut of faith in the 
identity of Jehovah's love to Israel with that pure and 
unselfish affection which binds the praphet himself to 
hia guilty and fallen nation, Jehovah is God and not 
man, the Holy One in the midst of Israel But thia 
does not mean that the heart of Jehovah has no like- 
ness to that of man. Kis righteousness is not an 
impersonal unlovable thing with which His reasonable 
creatures can have no fellowship, and which they can- 
not hope to comprehend. Where Amoa says that 
Jehovah knows Israel, Hosea desires that Israel should 
kiu>w Jehovah (ii. 20 ; iv. 1, 6 ; vi 3 ; viii, 2 ; xiii. 4). 
And this knowledge is no mere act of the intellect ; to 
know Jehovah is to know Him as a tender Father, who 
taught Ephraiin to walk, holding them by their arms, 
who drew them to Himself with Imraan cords, with 
bands of love (xi. 1 sej.). In chap. vi. 6 the know- 
ledge of God is explained in a parallel clause, not by 
" mercy," as the Authorised Version renders it, but by 
a word (hifsed)" corresponding to the Latin pidas, or 
dutiful love, as it shows itself in acts of kindliness and 
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loyal affection. It is quite characteristic of tlie differ- 
enco between the two prophets, that in Araos this word 
^acrf or kindness never occurs, while in Hosea it not 
only expresses the right attitude of man to God, but 
kindness and truth, kindness and justice, are the sum 
of moral duty (iv, 1 ; x, 12 ; xil 6), Amos in such a 
case would apeak of justice alone ; his analysis of right 
and wrong pierces leas deeply into the springs of 
human action. For the kindness of which Hosea 
speaks is no theological technicality; it is a word of 
common life used of all those acts, going beyond the 
mere norm of forensic righteousness, which acknowledge 
that those who are linked together by the bonds of per- 
sonal affection or of social unity owe to one another more 
than can be expressed in the forma of legal obligation. 

In primitive society, where every stranger is an 
enemy, the whole conception of duties of huniauity is 
framed within the nan-ow circle of the family or the 
tribe ; relations of love are either identical with those 
of kinaliip or are conceived as resting on a covenant. 
" Thou shalt sliow kindness to thy ser^'ant," says David, 
" for thou liast brought thy servant into a covenant of 
Jehovah with thee." And so in Hosea the conception 
of a relation of love and kindness between man and 
God goes side by side with the conception of Jehovah's 
covenant with Israel (vi. 7 ; viii. 1). Jehovah and 
Israel are united by a bond of moral obligation, — not 
n mere compact on legal terras, a covenant of works, 
as dogmatic theology would express it, but a bond of 
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piety — of fatherly affection on the one hand, and loyal 
obedience on tlie other. Jehovah and Israel I'orm aa 
it were one community, and liiscd is the bond by which 
the whole commimity is knit together. It is not neces- 
sary to distinguish Jeliovah's }iJs(d to lamel which we 
would term hia grace, Israel's duty of hiscd to Jehovah 
which we would call piety, and the relation of kesed 
between man and man which embraces the duties of love 
and mutual consideration. To the Hebrew mind these 
tliree are essentially one, and all are comprised in the 
same covenant. Loyalty and kindness between man 
and man are not duties inferred from Israel's relation 
to Jehovah, they are parts of that relation ; love to 
Jehovah nnd love to one's brethren in Jehovah's house 
are identical (compare iv. 1 with vi. 4, 6). To Hoses, 
as to Amos, justice and the obligations of civil righteouB- 
neas arc still Ihe chief sphere within which the righb 
knowledge of Jehovah and due regard to His covenant 
are tested. Where religion has a national form, and 
especially in such a state of society as both prophets 
deal with, that is necessary ; but Hosea refers these 
obligations to a deeper source. Israel is not only the 
dominion but the family of Jehovah, and the father- 
hood of God takes the place of his kingly righteousness 
as the fundamental idea of Israel's religion. Jehovah 
is God and not man, but the meaning of this is that 
His love is sovereign, pure, unselfish, free from all im- 
patience and all variableness as the love of an earthly 
father can never be. 
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This fundamental thouglit of Hosea, tlmt the rela- 
tion between Jehovah and Israel is a relation of lovo 
and of such duties as flow from love, gives his whole 
teaching a very different colour from that of Amoa. 
Amos, as wc saw, begins by looking on Jehovah as the 
Creator and God of the universe, who dispenses the lot 
of all nations and vindicates the laws of universKl 
righteousness over the whole earth ; and, when he pro- 
ceeds to concentrate attention on his own people, the 
prophet still keeps the larger point of view before the 
mind of his Jiearers, and treats the sin and judgment of 
Israel as a particular caseunder the general laws of Divine 
government, complicated by the circumstance that 
Jehovah knows Israel and has personal communications 
with it in which no other nation shares. Hoses bos no 
such universal starting-point ; he deals with the sub- 
ject not from the outside inwards but from the heart 
outwards. Jehovah's love to His own is the deepest 
thing in religion, and every problem of faith centres in 
it. To both prophets the distinction which we are 
wont to draw between religious and moral duties is un- 
known ; yet it would not be unfair to say in modem 
language tliat Amoa baaes religion on morality, while 
Hosea deduces morality from i-eligion. Tlie two men 
are types of a contrast which runs through the whole 
history of religious thought and life down to our own 
daya. The religious world has alwaya been divided 
into men wlio look at the queationa of faith from the 
atandpoint of universal ethics, and men by whom moral 



truths are habitually approached fram a personal sense 
of the grace of God. Too frequently this diversity of 
standpoint has led to an antagonism of parties in the 
Church. Men of the type of Amos ate condemned aa 
rationalists and cold moderates ; or, on the other hand, 
the school of Hosea are looked upon as enthusiasts and 
unpractical mystics. But Jehovah chose His prophets 
from men of both types, and preached the same lesson 
to Israel through both. 

To Amos and Hosea alike the true standard of re- 
ligious life ia the standard of conduct The state of the 
nation before its God is judged by its actions; and the 
prevalence of immorality, oppression, and crime is the 
clearest proof that Israel has departed from Jehovah. 
The analysis of Amos stops at tliis point ; be does not 
seek into the liidden springs of Israel's sin, but simply 
says. Without a return to civil righteousness, which 
you are daily violating, you can find no acceptance 
befoi-o Jehovah. Hosea, on the contrary, with his 
guiding principle of a relation of love between Jehovah 
and Israel, pierces beneath the visible conduct of the 
nation to the disposition that underlies it. Amos had 
said, Cease your ritual service, and do judgment and 
justice (Amos v, 24) ; Hosea says, " I desire love and 
not sacriGce, and knowledge of God rather than burnt 
offerings " (Hosea vi. 6). Amos judges the moral offences 
of Israel as breaches of uuivei-sal law aggravated by the 
possession of special privileges ; Hosea judges them as 
proofs of ft heart not true to Jehovah, out of sympathy 
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with His character, and ungrateful to His lovo. Ac- 
cordingly, while Amos deals mainly with Israel as a 
state, Hosea habitually thinks of Epiiraim as a moral 
individual, and goes back again and again to the history 
of the nation, treating it as the history of a person, and 
following its relations to Jehovah from the days of tlie 
patriarch Jacob (xii 2, 3, 12), through the deliverance 
from Egypt onwards (xii. 13 ; xi I stq.). He dwells 
with special interest on the first love of Jehovah to His 
people when He found Israel like grapes in the wilder- 
ness (ix. 10), when He knew them in the thirsty desert 
(xiii. 5), before the innocence of tho nation's childhood 
waa stained with the guilt of Eaal-peor, and its early 
love had vanished like the dew of dawn, or like the light 
clouds which hang on the mountains of Palestine in the 
early morning and dissolve as the sun gets high (vL 4), 
Hosea's allusions to the past history of Israel are intro- 
duced in unexpected ways, and are often difficult to 
understand. Sometimes he seems to refer to narratives 
which wo no longer possess in the same form (ix. 9 ; 
X. 9) ; but their general drift is always the same — to 
vindicate the patient consistent love of Jehovah to His 
nation, and to display Ephraim's sin as a lifelong course 
of spurned privileges and slighted love. It is this 
thought of the personal continuity of Israel's relations 
to Jehovah that leads the prophet to speak of God's 
dealings with Jacob ; for Jacob is, in fact, the nation 
summed up in the person of its ancestor (comp. Heb. 
vii. 10). And so the whole history, from the days of 
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tho patriarchs downwards, is the hialory of a single 
unchanging affection, always acting on tho same 
principles, so that each fact of the past is at the same 
time a sj'mbol of the present (ix. 9), or a prophecy of 
the future (ii. 15 ; compare Josh. vii. 24). It is worth 
remembering, in connection with Hosea's frequent use 
of tlie early liistory, that in last Lecture we saw reason 
to believe that the sanctuaries of Northern Israel, to 
which he belonged, were the special home of the greater 
part of the patriarchal history, as it is still told in the 
book of Genesis ; and it is hardly disputable that some 
episodes in that history personify the stock of Israel or 
individual tribes, and so treat them as moral individuals, 
much in the same way in which Iloaea treats Ephraim, 
The blessing of Jacob ascribes a personal character to 
Keuben, Levi, and Simeon, which is the character of the 
tribes, not of individual sons of Jacob, and refers to 
naiTativea which there are the very strongest reasons 
for regarding as allegories of historical events subse- 
quent to the settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan. 
This consideration enables iis to sec that tho allegorical 
treatment of Jehovah's relations to Israel in the boob of 
Hosea would appear much loss strange and puzzling to 
his contemporaries than it does to a modern reader. 
Their cnrrent habits of thought and expression made 
this way of teaching easy and natural.'" 

Since Hosea everywhere concentrates his attention 
on the personal attitude and disposition of Ephraim 
towards Jehovah, as constituting the essence of the 
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national sin, he is led to look at the sins of the people's 
worship much more closely tliaii Ainos does. Amos 
contents himself with noting the acts of injustice and 
immorality that were done in the name of religion, 
and with urging that Ho ritual service can be accept- 
able to Jehovah where civil righteousness is forgotten. 
Beyond tliis he shows a degree of indifference to all 
practices of social worship which is not uncharacteristic 
of an inhabitant of the desert. But when Israel's 
relation to Jehovah is conceived as a personal relation, 
the intercourse of Jehovah with His people at the 
sanctuary naturally assumes a much larger significance. 
Acts of worship are the direct embodiment of the 
attitude and feelings of the worshipper towards his 
God, and in them Hosea finds the plainest exhibition 
of Ephraim's unfaithfulness. It is necessary to look 
somewhat closely at the way in which this point is 
developed. In speaking of Ephraim's counection with 
Jehovah in the language of human relationship, it was 
open to the prophet to make use of various analogies. 
Jehovah was Israel's King, but this image did not adapt 
itself tu his idea.'^ lie required a more personal relation, 
such as is supplied by the analogy of domestic life. 
The idea of a family relation hetweeii Jehovah and 
Israel appears in the hook of Hosea in two fonus. On 
the one hand Ephraim is Jehovah's son (xi. 1), and this 
is the predominant figure in the latter part of the book. 
But in the first three chapters, which present the prophet's 
all^ory in its most complete and original form, the 
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nation or land of Israel (i. 2 ; ii. 13) appears as Jehovah's 
spouse. The two figures are intimately comiected, 
indeed in chapter i. they occur combined into a single 
parable. For, according to a common Hebrew figure, a 
land or city is the motlier of its inhabitants, or, by 
a slight variation of the symbolism, the stock of a 
family or clan is pcrsoniGed as the mother of the mem- 
bers of the clan (2 Sam. xx. 19 ; Ezek. xix. 2 ; Hosea 
iv. 5). The mother is the ideal unity of land and 
nation, ha\iug for her children the actual members of 
the nation as they exist at any particular time. Jehovah, 
therefore, is at onco the father of His people, and the 
husband of their ideal mother. We are not to suppose 
that Hosea invented either form of this image. That 
the deity is the father of liis worshippers, that the trihe 
springs from the stock of the tribal god, who is wor- 
shipped as the progenitor of his people, is a common 
conception in heathenism (comp. Acts xvii. 28). In 
Num. xxi. 29 the Moabites are called the sous and 
daughters of Chemosh, and even Malachi calls a heathen 
woman "the daughter of a strange god" (Mai. ii- 11). 
Proper names expressive of this idea are common 
among the Semites, a familiar instance being lienhadad, 
" son of the god Hadad." But in heathenism it is 
to be obseiTed that god-sonship has a physical sense ; 
the worshippers are of the stock of their god, who 
is simply their great ancestor, and so is naturally 
identified with their interests, and not with those of any 
other trihe. In Israel, however, the idea of Jehovah's 
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fatherliood could not take this crass form in the mind 
of any one wlio remembered the liistory of Jehovah's 
relations to His people. The oldest forefathers of the 
Hebrews in their original scats beyond the Euphrates 
were not the people of Jeliovali, but served other gods 
(Josh. sxiv. 2), and Jehovah's relation to Israel is not 
of nature but of grace, constituted by the divine act of 
deliverance from I^ypt And so, according to Hosea, 
Jehovah docs not love Israel because he is His eon, but 
took him as His son because He loved him (xi, 1). 
The same contrast between natural and positive religion 
is expressed in the conception of Jehovah's covenant 
with His people ; for a relation resting on a covenant is 
not natural but moral. There was no covenant between 
Moab and Cheniosh, but only a natural kinship quite 
independent of Moab's conduct. But in Israel the re- 
jection of Jehovah's covenant suspends, and but for 
sovereign love would cancel, the privileges of sonsliip. 
The sonship of Israel, therefore, must find its expression 
in filial obedience, and from this point of view the sin 
of the people is that they have ceased to take heed 
to Jehovah (iv. 10) and hearken to Him (ix. 17). 
Ephraim is not a wise son (xiil. 13). Jehovah has 
spoken much to him by the ministry of His prophets 
(xii. 10), but though He should write for him a myriad 
of precepts, they would seem but a strange thing to tliis 
foolish cliild (viii, 12). 

But though Hosea dwells on the sonship of 
Ephrnim with great tenderness, especially in speaking 
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of tlie childhood oE the iiatioo, the t^e of its divine 
education (xi. 1 &t<i^, this analogy doea not exhaust the 
whole depth of IsraoVs relation to Jehovah. In ancient 
society the attitude of the son to the fiither, especially 
that of the ndult sou employed in his father's business, 
has a certain element of servitude (Mai. iii. 17). The 
son honoura his father as the servant does his master 
{MaL L 6. ; Exod. xx. 12). Even now among the Arabs 
the grown-up son and the slave of the house do much 
the .same menial services, and feel much the same 
measure of constraint in the presence of the head 
of the house. It is only towards his little onea 
that the father shows that tenderness which Eosea 
speaks of iu describing the childhood of Ephraim. And 
so the whole fulness of Jehovah's love to His people, 
and the way in which Israel has proved unfaithful to 
that love, can be fitly brought out only in the still more 
intimate relation of the husband to his spouse. 

In looking at the allegory of Jehovah's marriage 
with mother-Israel, or with the mother-land, we must 
^ain begia by considering the current ideas which 
served to suggest such a conception. Alike in Israel 
and among its heathen neighbours, the word Baal, that 
is " Loi-d " or " Owner," was a common appellative of 
the national Deity, Instead of the proper names com- 
pounded with Jehovah, which are common from the 
time of Elijah, we fi-equently find in old Israel forms 
compouuded with Baal wliich are certainly not 
heathenish. When we meet with a son of Saul named 
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Ish-Eaal, a grandson Meri-Baal, both namea meaning 
" Baal's man," whilo David in like manner gives to 
one of Ilia sons the name of Beeliada, " Baal knoweth," 
we may be sure tbat Baal is here a title of the God of 
Israel.^' In Hosea'a time the worshipping people still 
addressed Jehovah as Eaali, "my Lord," and the 
Saalim of whom he often speaks (ii. 13 ; xiii. 1, 2) are 
DO other than the golden calves, the recognised symbols 
of Jehovah. Now, among the Semites the husband ia 
regarded as the lord or owner of his wife (1 Pet. iii. 6), 
whom in fact, according to early law, lie purchases from 
her father for a price (Exod. xxi, 8 ; xxii. 17)." The 
address Baali is used by the wife to her husband as 
well as by the nation to its God, and so in an early 
stage of thought, when similarities of expression con- 
stantly form the basis of identifications of idea, it lay 
very near to think of the God as the husband of the 
worshipping nationality, or of the mother-land.'* It is 
not at all likely tbat this conception was in form original 
to Hosea, or even peculiar to Israel ; such developed 
religious allegory as that which makes the national God, 
not only father of the people, but husband of the land 
their mother, lias its familiar home in natural religions. 
In these religions we find similar conceptions, in which, 
however, as in the case of the fatherhood of the deity, 
the idea is taken in a cra.s3 pliyaical sense. Marriage of 
female worshippers with the godhead was a common 
notion among the Phcenieians and Babylonians, and in 
the latter case was connected with immoral practices 
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akin to tliose that defiled the sanctimries of Israel in 
HoBca'a day.^' It even seems possible to find some trace 
in Semitic heathenism of the idea of marriage of the 
Baal with the land which he fertilises by sunshine and 
rain. Semitic deities, as we saw in Lecture I. (p. 26), 
are conceived as productive powers, and so form pairs 
of male and female principles. Heaven and Earth are 
such apair.as iswelt known from Greek mythology; and, 
though Baal and 'Ashtorctli are more often represented 
as astral powers (Snn and Moon, Jupiter and Venus), 
it is certain that fertilising showers were one manifesta- 
tion of Baal's life-giving power. Even the Moham- 
medan Arabs retained the name of Baal (6ra'/) for land 
watered by the rains of heaven. The land that brings 
forth fruit under these influences could not fail to be 
thought of as his spouse; and, in fact, we have an 
Arabic word (^atfutry) which seems to show that the 
fertility produced by the rains of Baal was associated 
with the name of his wife 'Asbtoreth.'* If this be so, it 
follows that in point of form the marriage of Jehovah 
with Israel corresponded to a common Semitic concep- 
tion, and we may well suppose that the corrupt mass of 
Israel inter])reted it in reference to the feitility of the 
goodly land, watered by the dews of heaven (Deut. xi. 
11), on principles that Buggestsd no higher thoughts of 
God than were entertained by their heathen neighbours. 
This ai^meut is not a mere speculation ; it gives us 
a key to understand what Hosea tells us of the actual 
religious ideas of his people. For we learn from him 
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that the I-eraelitea woraliipped the Baalim or golden 
calves under just such a point of view as our discussion 
su^ests. They were looked upon as the authors of the 
fertility of the land and nothing more (ii. 5) ; in oUier 
■words, they were to Israel precisely what the heathen 
Baalim were to the C'anaanitee, natural productive 
powers. We have already seen that a tendency to 
degrade Jehovah to the level of a Canaanite Baal 
had always been the great danger of Israel's religion, 
when the raoral fibre of the nation was not hardened 
by contest with foreign invaders, and that in early times 
the reaction against this way ol" thought had been 
mainly associated with a sense of national unity, and 
with the conception of Jehovah as the leader of the 
hosts of Israel. These patriotic and martial feelings 
were still strong during the Syrian wars ; and in the 
time of Amos, in spite of the many Canaanite corrup- 
tions of the sanctuaries, Jehovah was yet pre-eminently 
the God of battles, who led Israel to victory over its 
enemies. But a generation of peace and luxury had 
greatly sapped the warlike spirit of the nation, while the 
disorders of the state had loosened the bonds of national 
unity. The name of Jehovah was no longer the rally- 
ing cry of all who loved the freedom and integrity 
of Israel, and the help which Ephraim Iiad been wont 
to seek from Jehovah was now sought from Egypt 
or Assyria. Jehovah was not formally abjured for 
Canaanite gods ; but in the decay of all the nobler 
impulses of national life He sank in popular conception 
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to tlieir level; in essential character as well as ir 
the calves of the local sanctuaries had become Canannite 
Baalim, mere sources of the physical fertility of the 
land. And that this view of their power was embodied 
in sexual analogies of a crass and physical kind, sach 
as we have found to exist among the heathen Semites, 
is proved by the prevalence of religious prostitution and 
widespread disregard of the laws of chastity, precisely 
identical with the abominatious ot 'Ashtoreth among 
the Phcenicians, and accompanied by the same symbol- 
ism of the sacred tree, which expressed the conception 
of the deity as a principle of physical fertility (Hosea iv. 
13 Siq). 

Thus, in looking at Hosca's doctrine of the marriage 
of Jehovah with Israel, we must remember that the 
prophet was not introducing an entirely new form of ' 
religious symbolism. The popular religion was full of 
externally similar ideas ; the true personality and moral 
attributes of Jehovah were lost in a maze of allegory 
derived from the sexual processes of physical life ; and 
the degrading effects of such a way of thought were 
visible in universal licontiousness and a disregaixl of 
the holiest obligations of domestic purity. In such eii'- 
cumstances, we might expect to find the prophet casting 
aside the whole notion of a marriage of Jehovah, and 
falling back like Amos on tlie transcendency of Uie 
Creator aud Kuler of the moral universe. But he does 
not do so. Instead of rejecting the current ayrabolisra 
be appropriates it ; but he does so in a way that lifts it 
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wholly out of the sphere of nature religion and makes 
it the vehicle of the profoundest spiritual truths. 
Jehovah is the husband of His nation. But the essential 
basis of the marriage relation is not physical, but moral. 
it is a relation of inmost affection, and lays upon the 
spouse a duty of conjugal fidelity which the popular 
religion daily violated, Tlie betrothal of Jehovah to 
Israel is hut another aspect of the covenant already 
spoken of; it is a betrothal "in righteousness and in judg- 
ment, in kindness and in love," a betrothal that demands 
the tnie knowledge of Jehovah (il 19, 20). A union in 
which these conditions arc absent is not marriage, but 
illicit love ; and so the Baalim or local symbols of 
Jehovah, with which the nation held no moral fellow- 
ship, worshipping them merely as sources of physical 
life and growth, are not the true spouse of Israel ; they 
are the nation's paramours, and their worship is infidelity 
to Jehovah. There ia no feature in Hosea's prophecy 
which distinguishes him from earlier prophets so sharply 
SB his attitude to the golden calves, the local symbols 
of Jehovah adored in the Northern sanctuariea Elijah 
and Elisha had no quarrel with the traditional worship 
of their nation. Even Amos never speaks in condem- 
nation of the calves. But in Hosea's teaching they 
suddenly appear as the very root of Israel's sin and 
misery. It is perfectly clear that in the time of Hosea, 
as in that of Amos, the popular worship was nominally 
Jehovah worship. The oath of the worshipped at Gil- 
gal and Bethel was by tho life of Jehovah (iv. 15) ; the 
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feasts of the Baalim were Jehovah's feasts (iL 11 ; 13, ix. 
5) ; the sanctuary waa Jehovah's house (ix. 4), the sacri- 
fices His offerings (viii. 13). But to Hoaea's judgmeat 
this ostensible Jehovah worship is really the worship 
of other gods (iii. 1). With tlie calves Jehovah has 
nothing in common. He is the living God (i. 10), the 
calves are mere idols, the work of craftsmen (xiii, 2) ; and 
the nation which calls the work of its hands a god 
(xiv. 3) breaks its man'iage vow with Jehovah and 
loves a stranger. 

If the prophecy of Hosea stood alone it would be 
reasonable to think that this attack on the images of 
the popular religion was simply based on the second 
commandment But when we contrast it with the 
absolute silence of earlier prophets we can hardly accept 
this explanation as adeq.uate. Amos is as zealous for 
Jehovah's commandments as Hosea ; and, if the one 
prophet condemns the worship of the calves as the 
fundamental evidence of Israel's infidelity, while the 
other, a few years before, passes it by in silence, it is 
fair to conclude that the matter appeared to Hosea in a 
much more practical light than it did to Amos. Our 
analysis of Hosea's line of thought enables us to 
understand how this was so. Amos judges of the reli- 
gious state of the nation by its influence on social rela- 
tions and the administration of public justice. But 
Hosea places the essence of religion in personal fidelity 
to Jehovah and a just conception of Hiscovenant of 
love with Israel. The worship of tbo popular sanctuariea 
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ignored all this, setting in its place a conception of the 
Godliead wliich did not rise above the level of heathen- 
ism. The attachment of Israel to the golden calvea was 
not the pure and elevated affection of a spouse for her 
husband. It was in its very nature a carnal love, and 
therefore its objects were false lovers, who had nothing 
in common with the true husband of the nation. Hosea 
does not condemn the worship of the calves because 
idols are forbidden by the law ; lie excludes the calves 
from the sphere of true religion because the worship 
wliich they receive has no affinity to the true attitude 
of Israel to Jehovah. By this judgment he proves the 
depth of his religious insight ; for the whole history of 
religion shows that no truth is harder to realise than 
that a worship morally false is in no sense the worship 
of the true God (Matt. vi. 24 ; vii. 22). 

As we follow out the various aspects vi Hosea's 
teaching we see with increasing clearness that in all its 
parts it can be traced back to a single fundamental idea. 
The argument of his prophecy is an argument of tlie 
heart, not of the bead. His whole revelation of Jehovah 
is the revelation of a love which can be conceived under 
human analogies, and whose workings are to be under- 
stood not by abstract reasonings but by the synipatliy 
of a heart which has sounded the depths of human 
B&ection, and knows in its own experience what love 
demands of its object. One of the first points that 
Btruck us in Hosea's impassioned delineation of Israel's 
infidelity, iu the inward sympathy with which he mourns 
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over Ilia nation's fall, yet holding fast the assurance that 
even in that fall the love of Jehovah to His people 
shall find it3 lugbest vindication, wag that Jehovah'a 
affection to Israel is an affection that burns within the 
prophet's own soul, which he lias not learned to speak of 
by rote but has comprehended through the experience 
of his own life. It is a special characteristic of the 
Hebrew prophet? that they identify themselves with 
Jehovah'a word and will so completely that their person- 
ality seems often to be lost in His. In no prophet is 
this characteristic more notable than in Hosea, for in 
virtue of the peculiar iuwardnesa of his whole argument 
his very heart seems to throb in unison with the heart 
of Jehovah. Amos became a prophet when he heard 
the thunder of Jehovah's voice of judgment ; Hosea 
learned to speak of Jehovah's love, and of the workings 
of that love in chastisement and in grace towards 
Israel's infidelity, through sore experiences of his own 
life, through a human love spurned but not changed to 
bitterness, despised yet patient and unselfish to the end, 
which opened to him the secrets of that Heart whose 
teodemcss is as infinite as its holiness. 

In the first chapter.^ of the book of Hosea the faith- 
lessness of Israel to Jehovah, the long-suffering of God, 
the moral discipline of sorrow and tribulation by which 
He will yet bring back His erring people, and betroth 
it to Himself for ever in righteousness, tmth, and love, 
Are depicted under the figure of the relation of a 
husband to his erring spouse. This parable was not 
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invented by Hosea ; it is drawn, as we are expressly 
told, from liig own life. The Divine Word first became 
audible in the prophet's breast when he was guided by 
a myaterioua providence to espouse Gomer, the daughter 
of Diblaim, who proved an unfaithful wife and became 
the mother of children bom in infidelity (i, 2, 3). The 
details of this painful story are very lightly touched; 
they are never alluded to in that part of the book which 
has the character of public preaching — in chfq)ter i. the 
prophet speaks of himself iu the third person ; and as 
Hosea gave names to the children of Gomer, names of 
symbolic form, to eacli of which is attached a brief 
prophetic lesson (i. 4, 5; C, 7; 8 aty.). i' is plain that 
he concealed the shame of their mother and acknow- 
ledged her children as his own, burying liis bitter 
sorrow in his own heart. But this long-suffering 
tenderness was of no avail In chapter iii. we learn 
that Gromer at length left her husband, and fell, under 
circumstances of which Hosea spares the recital, into a 
state of misery, from which the prophet, still following 
her with compassionate affection, had to buy her back 
at the price of a slave. He could not restore her to her 
old place iu his house and to the rights of a faithful 
spouse ; but he brought her home and watched over 
her for many days, secluding her from temptation, with 
a loyalty which showed tliat his heart was still true to 
her.*' These scanty details embrace all that we know of 
the history of Hosea's life ; everything else in chapters 
i and iii., together with the whole of chapter ii., is pure 
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allegory, depicting the relatioiia of Jehovali and Isrciel 
under the analogy suggested by the prophet's experieQce^ 
but working out that analogy in a quite independent 
way, 

It is difficult to understand how any sound judg- 
ment can doubt that Hosea's account of his mairied life 
is literal histoiy ; it is told with perfect simplicity, and 
yet with touching reserve. We feel that it would not 
have been told at all, but that it was necessary to 
explain how Hosea became a prophet, how he was led 
to that fundamental conception of Jehovah's love aud 
Israel's infidelity which lies at the root of his whole 
prophetic argument. Those who shrink from accepting 
the narrative in its literal sense are obliged to assume 
that Hosea was fii-st taught by revelation to think of 
Jehovah's relation to Israel as a marriage, and thot then, 
the better to impress this thought on his auditors, he 
translated it into a fable, of which he made himself the 
chief actor, clothing himself with an imaginary shame 
which could only breed derision, Hut in truth, as we 
have already seen, the history of Hosea's life is related 
mainly in the third person, and forms no part of hia 
preaching to Israel It is a history that lies behind hia 
public ministry ; and we are told that it was through 
his marriage with Gomer-bath-Diblaim — whose very 
name shows her to be a real person, not a mere allegoiy 
— that llosea first realised the truths wliich he was 
commissioned to preach. The events recorded in chap, 
are not Hosea's first messnge to Israel, but Jehovah' 
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first lesson to the prophet's soul. God speaks in the 
events of history and tho fxporiences of human life. 
He spoke to Amos in the thundering march of the 
Assyrian, and he spoke to Hosea in the shame that 
blighted his homo." 

Apart from the still surviving influence of the old 
system of allegorical interpretation, which, tliough no 
longer recognised in principle, continues to linger in 
some corners of modern interpretation, the chief thing 
that has i>revented a riyht understanding of the oiiening 
chaptera of our book is a false interpretation of chap. L 2, 
as if Hosea meant us to believe that under divine com- 
mand he married a woman whom he knew from tlie 
first to be of profligate character. But the point of the 
allegory is that Comer's infidelity after maniage is a 
figure of Israel's departure from the covenant God, and 
the struggle of Hosea's affection with tho burning sense 
of ahame and grief when he found his wife unfaithful 
is altogether inconceivable unless his first love had 
been pure, and full of tmst in tlie purity of ita object. 
Hosea did not understand in advance the deep prophetic 
lesson which Jehovah desired to teach him by these sad 
experiences. It was in the struggle and bitterness of 
hia spirit in the midst of his great unhappiness that he 
learned to comprehend tlie secret of Jehovah's heart in 
his dealings with faithless Israel, and recognised the 
unhappiness of his married life as no meaningless 
calamity, but the ordinance of Jehovah, which called 
him to the work of a prophet This he expresses by 
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sayiiig that it was in directing him to marry Gomer 
that Jehovah first spoke to him (comp. Jer, xxsii, 8, 
where in like manner the prophet tells us that he recog- 
nised an incident in his life as emhodying a divine word 
njtcr (Ilc event). It was through the experience of his 
own life, which gave him so deep an insight into the 
spirituftl aspect of the marriage tie, that Hosea was able 
to develop with inmost sympathy his doctrine of the 
moral union of Johovali to Israel, and to transform a 
conception whicli in its current form seemed the very 
negation of spiritual faith, full of asaociationa of tlia 
merest nature worship, into a doctrine of holy love, freed 
from all carnal alloy, and separating Jehovali for ever 
from the idols with which His name had till then been 
associated. 

The possession of a single true thought about Jeho- 
vah, not derived from current religious teaching, but 
springing up iu the soul as a word from Jehovah Him- 
aelfj is enough to constitute a prophet, and lay on him 
the duty of speaking to Israel what he has learned of 
Israel's God, But the truth made known to Hosea 
could not be exhausted in a siugle message, like that 
delivered to Amos, As the prophet's own love to his 
wife shaped and coloured his whole life, so Jehovah's 
love to faithless Israel contained within itself the key 
to all Israel's history. The past, the present, and the 
future took a new aspect to tlie prophet in the light of 
his great spiritual discovery. Hosea had become a 
prophet, not for a moment, but for all his life. 
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Wc have already secu that the greater part of the 
book of Hosca, from chap. iv. onwards — the only part 
that has the form of direct address to his people — 
appears to date from the period of increasing anarchy, 
while the briefer prophecies in chap, i., associated with 
the names of Corner's three children, belong to the reign 
of Jeroboam IL It would seQm, therefore, that Hosea 
was conscious of his prophetic calling for some years 
before he appeared as a public preacher ; and this fact 
we can well understand in a nature so poetically sensi- 
tive, and in connection with the personal circumstances 
that first made him a prophet. But it was impossible 
for him to be altogether silent He felt that he and 
hia family were living lessons of Jehovah to Israel, and 
in this feeling lie gave to the three children symbolical 
names, to each of which a short prophetic lesson was 
attached. In this he was followed by Isaiah, whose 
sons, Mahar-shalal-hash-baz and Shear-jashub, also bore 
names expressive of fundamental points in the prophet's 
teaching. 

The eldest of Comet's sons was named JezreeL 
"For yet a little while," saith Jehovah, "and I will 
punish the house of Jehu for the sin of Jezreel, and will 
cause to cease the kingdom of the house of Israel. And 
in that day I will break the bow of Israel in the valley 
of Jezreel" — the natural battlefield of the land. To 
Hosea, as to Amos, the fall of the house of Jehu and 
the fall of the nation appear as one thing ; both pro- 
phets, indeed, appear to have looked for the overthrow 
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of the reigning dynasty, not by intestine conspiracy, as . 
actually happenutl, but at the liand of the destroying 
invader. It was fitting, therefore, that the great sin of 
the reigning dynasty should hold the first place in the 
record of the nation's defection. To Hosea that sin begins 
with the bloodshed of Jezreel, the treacherous slaughter 
of the house of Ahab. The very existence of the ruling 
dynasty rests on a crime which cries for vengeance. 

That Hosea judges thus of a revolution accomplished 
with the active participation of older prophets is a fact 
well worthy of attention. It places Jn the strongest 
light the limitations that characterise all Old Testament 
revelation. It shows us that we can look for no 
mechanical nniforniity in the teaching of successive 
prophets. Elisha saw and approved one side of Jehu's 
revolution. He looked on it only as the death-blow to 
Baal worship ; but Hosea sees another side, and con- 
demns as emphatically as Elisha approved. In the 
forefront of his condemnation he places the bloodshed, 
still unatoned, which, according to the view that runs 
through all the Old Testament and was famdiar to every 
Hebrew, continued to ciy for vengeance from generation 
to generation. But we must not suppose that in Hosea'a 
judgment all would have been well if the house of Omri 
had retained the throne. The Northern kingship in 
itself, and quite apart from the question of the parti- 
cular dynasty, is a defection from Jehovah — "They have 
made kings, but not by Me ; they have made princes, 
and I knew it not" (viiL 4) ; "Where now is thy king 
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to save tliee in all thy cities, nnd thy judges, of whom 
thou saidst, Give me a king and princes? I gave thee 
a king in Mine angor, and take him away in My wrath" 
(liii. 10, 11), The kingdom of Ephraim, in all its 
dynasties, rests on a principle of godless anarchy. 
What wonder, then, that the nation devours her judges 
like a fiery oven :'* all their kings are fallen {vii. 7), the 
monarchy of Samaria is swept away as foam upon the 
water (x. 7). The ideal which Hosea holds up in con- 
trast to the unhallowed dynasties of the North is the 
rule of the house of David. In the days of restoration 
the people shall inquire after Jehovah their God, and 
David their king (iii. 5). Now, it is not surprising 
that Amos, who was himself a man of Judali, should 
represent the re-establishment of the ancient kingdom 
of David as part of the final restoration ; but when 
Hosea, a Northern prophet, gives utterance to the same 
thought, he places himself in striking contrast to all his 
predecessore, who never dreamed of a return of Ephraim 
to the yoke cast off in the days of the first Jeroboam. 
No douht there were many things which made such a 
thought natural, ab least in the days of anarchy that 
followed the death of Jeroboam II. Tlie stability of 
the Davidic throne stood in marked contrast to the civil 
discords and constant changes of dynasty to which the 
prophet so often alludes ; and, though he speaks of 
Judah as sharing Israel's sin and Israel's fall (v. 5, 10, 
13, 14 ; viii. 14), Hosea regards the corruption of the 
Soathem kingdom as less ancient (xi. 12 ; iM., xii. 1} 
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and deep-rooted (iv. 15), and, in his earlier prop 
at least, excludes Judah from tbe utter destruction of 
the North. When Jehovah's mercy is withdrawn from 
Israel lie will yet save Judah, though not by war and J 
battle aa in days gone by (i. 7). Hosea is so essentially I 
a man of feeling, and not of strict logic, that it wouldl 
be fruitleEs to attempt to form an exact picture of hisl 
attitude to Judah, expressed as it is in a series of brief J 
allusions scattered over a number of years. In his 1 
picture of Israel's restoration the bouse of David is ntA, 1 
mentioned at all, and images of political glory have xxom 
place in liis conception of the nation's true happinesK I 
One part of the ideal of Amos is the re subjugation J 
of the heathen once tributary to David ; ho looks for a 
return of the ancient days of victorious warfare. But 1 
Hosea has altogether laid aside the old martial ideft I 
as we found it expressed in Deut. xxxiii The fenced I 
cities of Judah are a sin, and shall be destroyed by firo I 
(viii 14), The deliverance of Judah is not to b^l 
wrought by bow or sword (i. 7) ; repentant Ephraim I 
says, "We will not ride upon horses " (xiv. 3). Hisl 
picture of tbe future, tlierefore, lacks all the features I 
that give strength to an earthly alatc ; it reads like a f 
return to Paradise (ii. 21 scq. ; xiv.). In such a picture I 
the kingship of David is little more than a figure. The I 
return of David's kingdom, as it actually was, would by I 
no means have corresponded with his ideal ; but the nai 
of David is the historical symbol of a united Israel 

To Hosea the unity of Israel ia a thing of pro j 
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found significance. His whole prophecy, as wo know, 
is penetrated by the conception of the people of 
Jehovah as a moral person ; the unity of Israel and 
the unity of God are the baaia of his whole doctrine 
of religion as a personal bond of love and fidelity. Thus 
the political divisions of Israel on the one hand, and 
on the other the idolatry which broke up the oneness of 
Israel's God, are set forth by Hosea as parallel breaches 
of covenant ; when he mentions tlie one he instinctively 
joins the other with it (viii. 4 ; x. 1 seq). In contrast to 
this twofold defection and division " Jehovah their God 
and David their king " appear in natural connection. 

One sees from nil this that in Hosea's hands the old 
national theory of the religion of Jehovah is on the 
point of breaking up, and that new hopes take its place. 
This was indeed inevitable. The ideal of a victorious 
and happy nation, dwelling apart in a goodly land and 
secure from invasion in Jehovah's blessing on its war- 
like prowess, as we find it in the prophecies of Balaam 
or the Blessing of Moses, was hopelessly shattered by 
the first contact with a gi'eat conquering empire such 
as Assyria. Amos was the first to realise that the 
advance of Assyria meant the ruin of Israel as it 
actually was, but he did not see that the new move- 
ments of history meant more than speedy captivity, 
that Israel could never again be restored on its old 
footing. To him it still seems possible that the rem- 
nant of the nation, purified by sifting judgment, may 
return to Canaan and restore the ancient kingdom of 



David. His picture of tlie last days is no more than i 
glorified image of the best days of the past, when the I 
flow of Jehovah's blessings, victory in war and proa* I 
pcrous seasons in time of peace, is renewed in fuller I 
measure to a nation purged of sinners. The realism of 1 
this picture has no counterpart in Hosea'a eschatology, f 
The total diaaoluUon of national life which he foresesB | 
is not a mere sifting judgment, but the opening of an ', 
altogether new era. Hosea never draws a distinction I 
between the siuners who must perish in captivity and j 
the righteous remnant which shall return. To him J 
Ephraim is not a mingled society of the righteous and | 
the wicked, but a single moral person which has sinned i 
and must repent as one maiL Amos does not look for ] 
national repentance ; tlic wicked remain wicked, and I 
perish in their sins, the righteous return iu their old | 
righteousness, and so the new Israel is just a continua- 
tion of tlic old. But to Hosea the repentance of the | 
nation is a resurrection from the dead, " Come and 
let us return to Jehovah, for He hath torn and He will J 
heal us ; He hath smitten and He will bind us up. j 
After two days will He revive us, in the thii-d day He I 
will rai.sc us up, and we shall live before Him" (vi, 1 sej. ; 
xiiL 14), Even Ephraim's hard heart cannot for ever i 
resist Jeho\'ah'a love. " He will allure her and lead her 
into the wilderness" of exile "and gwiA (o her Jitarl' 
(ii. 14). The desolate valley of Achor shall be to her i 
the gate of hope, and there " she shall answer as in the 
days of her yonth and the day when she came up out 
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of the land of Egypt" (ii. 15). When His people aro 
scattered in exile Jehovah shall roar like a lion, and 
the wanderers shall come fluttering to His call like a 
hird from Egypt, like a dove from the land of Assyria 
(xi, 10, 11). The puri50se of the judgment is not penal ; 
it is meant to teach them that Jehovah alone is the 
husband of Israel, and the giver of those good things 
which in their blindness she esteemed the gifts of the 
Baalim (ii. 5 scq.). Taught by adversity, Ephraim shall 
acknowledge that neither the alliance of strange em- 
pires, nor his own prowess, nor his vain idols can give 
deliverance ; " Asshur shall not save us, we will not 
ride upon horses, neither will we say any more to the 
iFork of our hands, Ye are our gods ; for iu Thee the 
fatherless lindeth mercy." And so at length all Israel 
shall be saved ; but in this redemption every feature 
of the old nation has disappeared — its state, its religion, 
its warlike might, its foreign policy, king and prince, 
sacrifice and sanctuary, images (ephod) and teraphim. 
The very face of nature is changed ; the wild beasts of 
the field, tlie fowls of heaven, the creeping things of 
the earth are at peace with Jehovali's people ; sword and 
battle are broken out of the earth that they may lie 
down safely (ii. 18). Jehovah alone remains over- 
shadowing Israel and Israel's land with His infinite 
compassion (xiv. 7). And then the voice of Ephraim 
is heard, " What have I to do any more with idols ? I 
' answer and look to Him ; I am as a green fir-tree, from 
me ia Thy fniit found." ^ 
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It is no mere accident that Hosea ia this closing 
picture returns to the image of the evergreen tree which 
played so large a part in tliat nature-religion which it 
was his chief work to contend against. In translating 
religion into the language of the most spiritual human 
affections, Hosea fixed for ever the true image of reli- 
gious faith ; and we atill find in his book a fit expres- 
sion of the profoundoat feelings of repentant devotion — 
a delineation of Jehovah's forgiving love which touches 
the inmost chords of our being. But to Hosea the 
worshipping subject the object of God's redeeming 
grace is the nation in its corporate capacity, not a true 
person but a personified society. So long as the indi- 
vidual side of religion fails to receive that central plaoa 
which it holds in the Gospel it is impossible to repre- 
sent the highest spiritual truth without same use of 
physical analogies ; and this shows itself in the most , 
characteristic way when the book of Hosea closes with ■ 
an image derived from mere vegetative life. The true 
goal of Hosea'a ideas lay beyond his own horizon, in a j 
dispensation when the relation of tlie redeeming God I 
to every believing soul should have all that tenderness ] 
and depth of personal affection with which he clothes i 
the relation of Jehovah to Israeh^' 
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THE KINGDOM OF JHDAH AND THE BEGISNINGS OF 
ISAIAH'a WOKK.' 



We have now reached the point in the Old Testament 
history at wliich the centre of interest is transferred 
from Ephraim to Jndah. Under tlie dynasties of Omri 
and Jehu, the Northern Kingdom took the leading part 
in Israel ; even to the Juda-an Amos it was Israel par 
fxcdlcna. Judah iras not only inferior in political 
power, but in the share it took in the active movements 
of national life and thought. In tracing the history of 
religion and the work of the prophets, we have been 
almost exclusively occupied with the North ; Amos 
himself, when charged with a message to the whole 
family that Jehovah brought up out of Egypt, leaves 
his home to preach in a Northern sanctuary. During 
this whole period wc have a much fuller knowledge of 
the life of Ephraim than of J udah ; the Judsean history 
consists of meagre extracts from official records, except 
wliere it comes into contact with the North, through 
the alliance of Jehoshaphat with Ahab ; through the re- 
action of Jehu's revolution in the fall of Athaliah, the 
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last scion of the house of Ahab, aud tlie accompanyinj 
abolition of Baal worship at Jerusalem, or, finollyj 
tlirough the presumptuous attempt of Amoziah to mea-il 
sure his strength with the powerful monarch of Samaria- 
While the liousc of Epliraim was engaged iu the great 
war witli Syria, Jiidali bad seldom to deal with enemies 
more formidable than the Philistines or the Edomites a 
and the contest with these foes, renewed with varyinjf: 
success generation after generation, resolved itself intol 
a succession of forays and blood-fcuds such as have! 
always been common in the lands of the Semites (Am(»l 
i.), and never assumed the character of a struggle for 
national existence. It was the Northern Kingdom thi 
bad tbc task of upholding the standard of Israel : 
whole history presents greater interest and more heroiO'l 
elements ; its struggles, its calamities, and its gloriesl 
were cast in a larger mould. It is a trite proverb thatl 
the nation whicb has no history is happy, and perhaptfJ 
the course of .Judah'a existence I'an more smoothly than *. 
that of its greater neighbour, in spite of the raids of the 
slave-dealers of the coast, and tbe lawless hordes of the 
desert. But no side of national existence is likely to 
find full development where there is little political i 
activity ; if the life of the North was more troubled, 
it was also larger and more intense. Epliraim took thef J 
lead in literature and religion as well as iu politics ; 
was in Kphraim far more than in Judali that the tradi- 
tions of past history were cherished, aud new problems J 
of religion became practical and called for solution by ] 
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the word of the propliets. So long as the Northern 
Kingdom endured Judah was content to learn from it 
for evil or for good. It would be easy to show in detail 
that every great wave of life and thought in Ephraim 
was transmitted with diminished intensity to the 
Southern Kingdom. 

In many respects the influence of Ephraim upon 
Judah was similar to that of England upon Scotland 
before the union of the crowns, but with the important 
difference that after the accession of Omri the two 
Hebrew kingdoms were seldom involved in hostilities. 
At the first division of North and South, upon the death 
of Solomon, the house of David was disposed to treat 
the seceding tribes as rebels, and the accumulated wealth 
and organised resources of the capital enabled Reho- 
boam for a time to press hard upon Ins rival.^ The in- 
vasion of Shishak, in which Rehohoam was impoverished 
and severely chastised, restored the natural balance of 
things, and soon after we find Asa, king of Judah, 
reduced to the necessity of calluig on the Syrians to 
help him gainst Baasha ; hut the honse of Omri culti- 
vated friendly relations with the Davidic kings. Jeho- 
shaphat was the ally of Ahab and his sons, and an ally 
on inferior terms, bringing a contingent to their aid in 
the Syrian and Moabite wars. From this time forward 
the North and the South seem to have felt that they 
had common interests and dangere ; indeed, when the 
power of Damascus was at its height Judah as well as 
Ephtaim suffered from the inroads of Haitael (2 Kings 




xii. 17 seq.). The waiiton attempt of Amazialt to pro*] 
voke a conflict with King Joash, about the close of the' 
Syrian period, ended in humiliation ; but Joash mada 
no attempt to incorporate Judah in his dominions, and 
the popular rising which cost Amaziah liis life piot>> 
ably expressed the dissatisfaction of his subjects with 
his presumptuous policy, Amaziah was succeeded by 
Uzziah, whose long and prosperous reign appears to 
have corresponded pretty exactly with tliat of Jeroboam 
11. The current chronology, wliicli obscures this coiv 
respondence, is certainly corrupt, and we shall not b9 
far wrong if we view Uzziaii and Jotliam as the con- 
temporaries of Jeroboam II. and Menahem, while ALaz 
of Juilali came to the throne soon after Menahem'a 
death, and saw the greater part of the wars which b^an 
with the invasion of Tiglath Pileaer and closed with the 
fall of Samaria.' The date of Hezekiah'a accession is 
much disputed by chronologers ; but ho appears to have 
taken the sceptre before the fall of Samaria, while the 
greater part of hia reign certainly falls after that event. 
Thus, speaking broadly, we may say that in the time of 
HoseaandAmos, under KingsUzziah and Jotham, Judah 
was at peace with Israel, and still free fi-om implication 
in the stream of larger politica. Ahaz, on the contrary, 
was attacked by Pekah and Eezin, and to escape this 
danger accepted the position of an Assyrian vassal ; but 
his land was not yet brought into direct contact with 
Assyria. Under Hezekiah the Assyrian armies were 
close to Judah, conductiug operations, not only against 
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Samaria, but against other neighbouring states, bo as to 
become a source of imminent danger to Judah itself, 
which could only hope for safety by patiently fulfitling 
the duties of a vassal state, and rejecting every tempta- 
tion to chafe under the Assyrian yoke ; hut meantime 
it had become plain that Egypt was the ultimate goal 
of the Assyrian operations in Palestine. Egyptian 
diplomacy was busy in the Palestinian states, with 
tempting promises to encourage revolt against the em- 
pire of the Tigris. Judah had to choose between abso- 
lute political quietude, accepting tlie present situation 
as it stood and leaving the great struggle to be fought 
out by others, and the task of entering for the first time 
into the movenienta of an imperial policy, in which the 
principal actors were great empires altogether different 
from the petty states with which it had formerly had 
to do. The alternative was pregnant with important 
issues, not only for the political existence of the little 
uation, hut for the religiou of Jehovah, and to indicate 
the religious solution of the problems of this crisis was 
the work of the greatest of Judsean prophets, Isaiah the 
son of Amos. The famous expedition of Sennacherib, 
which marks the culminating point of Ids proplietic life, 
fell in the year 701 B.C., twenty years after the capture 
of Samaria and thirty -tliree after the expedition of 
Tiglath Pileser against I'ekah and Eezin, which gave 
occasion to the first important series of Isaiah's pro- 
phecies. To the student of prophecy these years are the 
moat important in the Old Testament history, and as 
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sucli they claim from us a very careful study ; b 
understand them ariglit it will be necessary to go 
to the epoch of prosperity mnning parallel to the 
of Jerohoaui II., and consider the political and religions 
position of Judah in the reign of UzzJah. Amos, it will 
be remembered, flourished under this king, and the call 
of Isaiah, described in chapter vi. of his book, took pli 
in the year of Uzziah's death. Our business, therefore, 
to examine the state of thin^ in the .Southern Eingd( 
at the time when Amos and Hosea were propheayii 
in the Kortb, and at the commencement of Isaiah^ 
ministry. 

From the overthrow of Atbaliah to the accessioa 
of Aliaz and the acceptance by him of the position of 
au Assyrian vassal is- something more than a century. 
It was, on the whole, a century of material progress, of 
]>olitical stability, and of successful war. Two kings 
indeed, Joasli and Amaziah, met a violent death ; but, 
while in the North the assassination of a monarch was 
always followed by a change of dynastj', the people of 
Judah remained constantly attached to the house of 
David, and the order of succession was never broken. 
The judgments passed upon the character of Judiean 
sovereigns in the book of Kings have almost exclusive 
reference to their actions in regai-d to the affairs of 
public worship ; but the stability of the dynasty is the 
best proof that tlie generally favourable estimate of 
their conduct was borne out by the opinion of their 
conteniporariea Their religious policy, indeed, may be 
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fairly assumed to be typical of the general principles of 
their rule. These principles wore conservative ; the 
son followed in the footsteps of his father (2 Kings xv. 
'6\ xvi 3); and so, if no hiyh ideal was aimed at, there 
were at least no new and crying abuses to excite dis- 
content. The conservative character of the Judiean 
state is readily explained from the history of the house 
of David. The earliest political unity in Israel was not 
the nation, but the tribe or its subdivision the clan. 
Tlie heads of clans and communities were the hereditary 
aristocracy, the natural leaders in peace and in war ; 
and we have already seen that this form of organisation 
is that which history proves to be most conducive to 
stability and good order among Semitic peoples {mpra, 
p. 93 «$.). The natural aim of a strong monarchy, ruling 
over a confederation of tribes, is to break down the tribal 
system, and bring all parts of the kingdom more directly 
under tlio control of the capital ; while the natural 
conservatism of the individual provinces opposes this 
process, and seeks to limit the power of the king to the 
supreme command in war, and the office of deciding 
appeals laid before him in peace. In the Northern 
Kingdom, as we have further seen, the overthrow of 
the old tribal system was already part of Solomon's 
policy, and the more powerful of the kings of Ephraini 
appear, in like manner, to have laboured in the direction 
of centralisation and political absolutism. Prolonged 
and exhausting wars naturally favoured this policy, but 
at the ruinous cost of breaking up old social bonds and 
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opening a fatfll gulf between tbe aristocracy of the com 
and the mass of the people. In Judah tbe course i 
eviiiits was different. In his own tribe Solomon ap 
pointed no such provincial govemors or tax-gatherers 
as excited the discontent of Northern Israel -with his 
rule, — moved [wrhaps by the example of his father 
David, who. after the revolt of Absalom, in which Jndah 
was the first to rise and the last to return to obedience, 
appears to have deemed it necessary to treat his owa — 
tribe with special favour, and recognise its willing supi 
port as the chief prop of his throne. The Judi 
remained loyal to liehoboam, because their prejudice 
and ancestTal usages had not been violated like tho 
of tlie North ; and when the kingdom was practical 
narrowed to a single tribe, and could no longer pretend^ 
to play the part of a great power, neither policy n<a j 
interest urged the Davidic kings to startling innovationi.J 
in government. Thus the internal condition of the sta 
was stable, though little progressive ; the kings wra 
fairly successful in war, though not sufEiciently stro 
to maintain unbroken authority over Edom, the on^ 
vassal state of the old Davidic realm over which thg 
still claimed suzerainty, and their civil administratitttfl 
must have been generally satisfactory according to tlu 
not very high standard of the East ; for they retaina^ 
the affections of their people, the justice and mercy o 
the throne of David are favourably spoken of in the q 
prophecy against Moab fjuoted in Isaiah xv. xvi, i 
Isaiah contrasts the disorders of his own time with tbl 
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ancient reputatiou of Jerusalem for fidelity and justice 
(i. 21)'. This reputation hardly proves that any very 
ideal standard of government was reached or aimed at, 
but we may conclude that ancient law and usage were 
ftiirly maintained, and that administrative or judicial 
innovations, which irritate an Eastern people much more 
than individual miscaniagea of justice, were seldom 
attempted. The religious conduct of the house of 
David followed the same general lines. Old abuses 
remained untouched, hut the cultus remained much as 
David and Solomon had left it. Local high places were 
numerous, and no attempt was made to interfere with 
them ; hut the great temple on Mount Zion, which 
formed part of the complex of royal buildings erected 
by Solomon, maintained its pi'estige, and appears to 
have been a special object of solicitude to the kings, 
who treated its service as part of their royal state. 

It is common to imagine that the religious condition 
of Judah was very much superior to that of the North, 
but there is absolutely no evidence to support this 
opinion. Throughout the Old Testament history the 
abuses of popular worship are brought into prominence 
mainly in connection with efforts after reform. In 
Judah there was no movement of reform to record be- 
tween the time of Joash, when the Tyrian Baal was 
abolished, and the time of Hczekiah, who acted under 
the influence of Isaiah. Thus, in the narrative of Kings, 
the history of religion remains an absolute blank during 
iJie century with which we are particularly concerned. 
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and it is ouly just before Ilezekiah arose that the his* i 
torian finds it necessary to call unfavourable attention J 
to the fact that Ahaz sacrificed on the high placet 
the hills, and under every green tree. His predecesaora 
had undoubtedly done the same, for they accepted the 1 
high places as legitimate ; the guilt of Ahaz is not ■ 
measured by his deilection from the standard of his 
ancestors, but by his refusal to rise to the higher stand- , 
ard which prophets like Isaiah began to set forth. I 
There can be no question that the worship of the | 
Judican sanctuaries was as little spiritual as that of I 
the Northern shrines. Isaiah has as much to say against I 
idols as Hoaea. " Their land," he says, " is full of idolaj 
they worship the work of their own hands" (ii 8). 
And these idols were not new things ; the brazen ser- I 
pent, destroyed by Hezekiah, was worshipped as tlia ] 
work of Moses, which certainly implies a cnltus of ] 
immemorial antiquity. In detail, no donbt, there was 
considerable difference between the idolatry of ths 
North and the SoutL We read of a brazen serpent^ , 
but not of golden calves as symbols of Jehovah ; nor 
does the name of Baalim, by which the latter were 
known in Kphraim, appear in Isaiah or Micah. TIia.J 
association of the Godhead with symbols of natnral-J 
growth and reproductive po*ver, which proved so fatal ] 
to religion and morality in the North, was not lacking: 
in Judah as in Israel the people worshipped under ev^ | 
green trees — the Canaanite symbol of the female sidd' I 
of the divine power ; and the a^ra, which has the I 
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Bame meaning, was found in Judiean as in Northern 
sanctuaries (Isa. i. 29 ; xvii, 8 ; Micah v, 14, where 
for groves read askeras). Other Canaanite elements were 
not wanting; the worship of Adonis or Tammuz, for 
which we have direct evidence in the last days of Jerusa- 
lem (Ezek. viil 14), appears to be already alluded to by 
Isaiah. Hut on the whole it is probable that the popu- 
lar religion was not so largely leavened with Canaanite 
ideas and Canaanite immorality as in the North ; there 
is nothing in the prophecies of Isaiah and Micah corre- 
sponding to the picture of vile licentiousness under the 
cloak of religion drawn by Amos and Hosea. This, 
indeed, is what we should expect ; for in the popula- 
tion of Judrea the fusion of Canaanite and Hebrew 
elements was not so great as in Ephraim and Manasseh ; 
in Southern Judah the chief non-Hebrew element was 
of Arab stock ; and the great sanctuaries of the South 
do not appear to have been to the same extent as in the 
North identical with Canaanite holy places. Judah, more- 
over, was a much poorer country than Ephraim ; there 
was less natural wealth, and apparently the whole con- 
ditions of life were simpler and more primitive ; so that 
we should naturally expect to find less sympathy with the 
luxurious Canaanite worship, but at the same time more 
relics of the ancient superstitions of the Hebrews before 
Moses. These, again, can hardly have been without 
affinity to the original beliefs of the incorporated Arab 
elements, and a variety of circumstances make it prob- 
able that a species of fetichisin or totemism was lai'gely 
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current in Judali as in the neighbouring desert. Sud 
snceBtral superstitions are probably alluded to in ^ 
ii. 4, and their nature is illustrated in the worship < 
family gods, in the form of unclean animals, describedil 
Ezek. viii. 10 seq. One of the most characteristic proofil J 
of tlic prevalence of the lowest superstitions is thfltj 
frequent reference made by the Judiean prophets \ 
various forms of m[^c and divination, such as the coi 
sultation of familiar spirits through " wizards that peep~fl 
and mutter" — a kind of ventriloquists {Isa. viii 19itj 
comp. xxix. 4).* The practice of divination was not couvl 
fined to the masses. Isaiah reckons "the cunning J 
magician and the man skilled in enchantments" alongM^ 
side of the captains and counsellors as recognised props Ol 
tlie state (iii. 3} ; while Micah charact-erises the ordinu 
prophets as diviners (iii. 7, 11, comp. v. 12). 
represents these superstitious practices as of foreign, il 
part of Philistine, character (ii. 6) ; and, when we t 
along with this the undisturbed existence of the sa 
tuaries built by Solomon for his foreign wives, we mu>fr<J 
conclude tijat the opposition to distinctively foreigB.J 
elements which characterises the worship of £phraiia>J 
from the time of Elijah was not so strongly marked iR'^J 
the religious practices of Judah. Under the dynasty irf J 
Jehu Jehovah had nominally undivided allegiance from 
the iiouse of Epliraim ; foreigu elements were eschewed, 
and the superstitions incorporated with the litual of 
tiie sanctuaries, which led Hosea to declare that tbs . 
popular religion was not Jehovah worship at b]]^ I 
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■were those indigenous to the land of Canaan. In Judah 
the influence of the work of EHjah had been only 
indirectly felt; the nation had passed throngli no 
such gi-eat crisis as the long battle of the Northern 
prophets with the house of Ahab ; and thus the preva- 
lent superstitions were partly of a dilTereiit character 
from those we meet with in Ephraim, and partly indi- 
cated a less hopeless condition of religions life, because 
a higher ideal of Jehovah worship had never been so 
distinctly set before the mass of the people. All this, 
of course, must bo understood as not excluding a groat 
influence of the North on the minor kingdom. On the 
one liaud it is clear that Amos had thoroughly assimi- 
lated the teaching of Elijah, while Isaiah and Micah 
appropriate the teaching of llosea on the subject of 
idolatry. In truth, everything that we possess of the 
sacred literature and history of the North has been 
conveyed to us through Judaian cliannels. On the 
other hand, the growing corruption of Ephraim in 
religion and social order was full of peril to Judah. 
Kosea warns the Juda;ans against participation in the 
guilt of Israel (iv. 15), and Micah tella us that the 
transgressions of Israel were found in his own land 
(i. 13, comp. vi. 16). 

Tlie material prosperity of Ephraim in the last gen- 
eration of the house of -Tehu hnd its counterpart, as we 
have alreiidy seen, iu tlie condition of Judah under 
Uzziah, Edom was again reduced to subjection, and 
(has the harbour of Elath ou the Sed Sea came into 
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the possession of the house of David, -which at 
same time obtained the control of the important c 
van route from Sela to Southern Arabia (2 Kings xi"lj 
7, 22). These successes gave Judah an important com 
niercial position, and led to the formation of a 1 
(laa. ii. 16) and a great development of wealth (Isf 
V). The resources of the monarchy were enlarged, i 
iU warlike strength was increased by the multi plica titri 
of chariots and horses (Isa. ii. 7 ; Micah L 13 ; v. 10 ; 
comp. Iloseai. 7; viii.l4). But to a nation situated like 
the Hebrews the sudden expansion of commerce brought 
grave social dangers. Society was constructed ( 
basis of a purely agricultural life, the merchants < 
early times were not Hebrews, but Canaanites, who h 
a trading qnarter of their own at Jerusalem (Zepli. L 1 
where for merchant read Canaanite). The newly-d 
veloped trade could not but fall largely into the hi 
of the grandees and courtiers, and the wealth they a 
mulated changed their relations to the commonalty, i 
gave them opportunity for the exactions and injustioA 1 
from which, in Eastern society, the wealthy seldon I 
keep themselves pure. Hosea complains that in Eph* \ 
raira commerce, deceit, and oppression went hand in 1 
hand (xii. 7), and in Judah the case was not otherwise. J 
The centralisation of large capital in a few hands I 
to the formation of huge estates, the poorer landownei 
being either bought out when they fell into the pow 
of their creditors, or ejected by violence and false judgs 
ment (Isa, v, 8 ; Micah ii 2, 9). Judicial comiptioi 
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increased ; every mnn had his price (Micali iii. 11), and 
the poor in such a state of things could do nothing 
against the tyrants who, in the forcihlc phrase of Micah, 
" stripped the skin from off them, and their Hesh fi-om 
off their bones " (iii. 2). These evils, no doubt, assumed 
an intenser form after the calamitous war with Pekah 
and Kezin had spread desolation in the land, and when 
the burden of taxation, which in the East always falls 
heaviest on the poor, was increased by the tribute to 
Assyria ; and it is to this later time that the most 
melancholy prophetic pictures of the state of Judali 
apply. But the fatal degeneracy of the higher classes, 
unequal distribution of wealth, oppression of the poor, 
corrupt luxury, and the like are dwelt on in the earliest 
utterances of Isaiah (chaps, ii.-v.), at a time when the 
external prosperity of the nation was still uninterrupted. 
Isaiah began his work in the year of Uzziah's death, 
and when he accepted the task of a prophet he already 
pictures his nation as so corrupt that it could be puri- 
fied only by a consuming judgment. 

The year of Uzziah's death cannot l>e determined 
with precision. The present chronology gives to his son 
Jotbam a reign of sixteen years, which in all probability 
is a good deal too much. But at all events Isaiah 
began to prophesy some years before 734 B.C., and 
hia influence was at its height during the expedition of 
Sennacherib in 701, so that bis career covers a period 
of some forty years at the least. More happy in his 
work than Amos and Hosea, he succeeded during this 
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long period in acquiring a commanding position in tl 
state. In llie time of Hezckiali, plans which it ^ 
knowu he would condemn were carefully concealed fron 
him by the politicians he opposed (Isa, xxix. 15) ; and 
in the day of Jerusalem's sorest trouble the king and 
his people sought from him the help which only the 
word of Jehovah could supply. Though we are not 
expressly told so in the narrative of Kings, there can be 
no doubt that it was he who inspired Hezekiah's plans 
of reformation in the national worship, and at his death 
he left behind him a prophetic party so strong that 
the couuter-refortnation of Manasseh was onlycarried out 
by the aid of bloody persecution. And, though his 
work thus seemed for a time to be undone, lis intiucnce 
was not extinguished. It is tlie teaching of Isaiah thofe'v 
forms the starting-point of the book of Deuteronotnjvfl 
and of the reformation of Josiah, of which that book waa 
the programme ; and thus the ideas of the great prophet 
continued to exercise a decisive influence on the 
atfairs of Jiidah more tlian a century after they were 
first proclaimed. In truth, the whole subsequent history 
of the Hebrew people bears the impress of Isaiah's 
activity. It was through him that the word of prophecy, 
despised and rejected when it waa spoken by Amos 
and Hosea, became a practical power not only in the 
state but in the whole life of the nation. We can 
readily understand that so great a work could not have 
been effected by an isolated mission like that of Amos^ 
or by a man like Hosea, who stood apart from all th«:| 
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loaders of his uation, and had neither friend nur disciple 
to e!<pouse his cause. Isaiah won his commanding posi- 
tion, not by a single stroke, but by long-sustained and 
patient cft'ort. His work must liave commenced when 
he was still a young man, and it was continued into 
old age with the same unfailing courage whicli marks 
his first appearance as a prophet. The work of a pro- 
phet was the vocation of his life, to which every energy 
was devoted ; evea his wife is called the prophetess 
(viii, 3) ; his sons bore prophetic names, not enigiiiatie 
like those given by Hosea to Comer's children, but 
expressing in plain language two fundamental themes 
fif his doctrine — the speedy approach of judgment by 
liostile invasion (Malier-shalal-hash-baz, viii '.K), and the 
hope of return to Jehovah and His grace by the remnant 
of the nation ( Shear- j ash ub, vii. 3 ; tlie name is trans- 
lated in X. 21). The truths wliich he proclaimed he 
sought to make immediately practical in the circle of 
disciples whom he gathered i-ound him (viiL 16). and 
through them to prepare the way for national refonnation. 
And in this work lie was aided by personal relations 
within the highest circles of the capitaL Uriah, the 
chief priest of the temple, was his friend, and appears 
associated with him as witness to a solemn act by which 
he attested a weighty prophecy at a time when king and 
people had not yet learned to give credence to his words 
(viii, 2), His own life soems to have been constantly 
spent in the capital ; but ho was not without support in 
the provinces. The countryman Micah, who prophesied 



ill the low country OB the Fhilialinc border near the begiiwj 
iiing of Hczekiiih'a reign, was nnquestionaWyirifluenw 
by his great contemporary, and, though his conceptioni 
are shaped with the individual freedom chamcteriBtii 
of the tnie prophet, and by no means fit mechanically! 
into the details of Isaiah's picture of Jehovah's approach* J 
iug dealings, the essence of his teaching went all t 
further Isaiah's aims. Thus Isaiah ultimately becatne< 
the acknowledged head of a great religious movemeat«rfl 
It 13 too little to say that in his later years he was tha-l 
fii'st man in Judah, practically guiding the helm of tbi 
slate, and encouraging Jei'usalem to hold out against tht 
Assyrian when all besides had lost courage. Even toJ 
the political historiau Isaiah is the most notable figuraa 
after David in the whole history of IsraeL He was thqil 
man of a supreme crisis, and he proved himself worthy T 
by guiding his nation through the crisis with no other I 
strength than the prophetic word. His commanding 1 
influence on the history of hia nation naturally suggests I 
comparison with Elisha, the author of the revolution f 
of Jehu, and the soul of the great struggle with Syria. I 

LThe comparison illustrates the extraordinaiy change 1 
which little more than a century had wrought in thft J 
character and aims of prophecy. Elisha effected hia 1 
first object — the downfall of the house of Ahab — by I 
entering into the sphere of ordinary political intrigue j I 
Isaiah stood aloof from all political combinations, and ■■ 
his influence was simply that of his commanding cha- 1 
racter, and of the imperial word of Jehovah preached [ 
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in season and out of Beason with unwavering constancy. 
Elisha in his Inter years was the inspiring spirit of a 
heroic conflict, encouraging his people to fight for free- 
dom, and resist the invader by armed force. Isaiah 
well knew that Judah had no martial strength that 
could avail for a moment against the power of Assyria, 
He did not aim at national independence ; and, rising 
above the dreams of vulgar patriotism, he was content to 
accept the inevitable, and mark out for Judah a coursn 
of patient submission to the foreign yoke, in order that 
the nation might concentrate itself on the task of inter- 
nal reformation till Jehovah Himself should remove the 
scourge appointed for His people's sin. In this concep- 
tion he seized and united in one practical aim ideas 
which had appeared separately in the teaching of his 
predecessors, Amos and Hosea. Amos had taught the 
salvation of a righteous remnant in a nation purified by 
judgment, Hosea had pointed out that warlike effort and 
pohtical combinations could not help Israel, which 
must seek its deliverance in repentance and reliance 
on Jehovah's sovereignty. "With Isaiah the doctrine of 
the remnant becomes a pi-aclical principle ; the true 
Israel within Israel, the holy seed in the fallen stock of 
the nation, is the object of all his solicitude. Living in 
the very midst of the winnowing judgment which Amos 
liod seen approaching from afar, he sought to give the 
vital elements of the nation a centre round which they 
could rally, and a task of internal reformation conformed 
to Hie duty of national repentance. This alone was 
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Israel's wi9(lom ; Jeliovah's power and Jcbovali's spirit 
must accomplish the rest without help from the arm of J 
rieah. In the aupteme crisis of the Assyrian wars I 
Isaiah was not less truly the bulwark of his nation than \ 
Elislia had been during the Syrian wai-s. ISut his hero- 
ism was that of patience and faith, and the deliveraiica 
came as he had foretold, not by political wisdom oir | 
warlike prowess, but by the direct intervention of 1 
Jehovah. 

Wien we endeavour to trace the history of Isaiah's I 
prophetic activity by the aid of his own writings, we J 
are met by the difliculty that his book is not \ 
arranged in strict chronological order. Thus the i 
augural vision in which he received his consecration as 
Jehovah's messenger to Judah is not the first but the I 
sixth c!ia[itev of the book ; or agam chap, xx., which is I 
dated from the year of the capture of Ashdod by the 
general of Sai'gon, is,. ii.c. 711, would in chronological ■, 
onler stand after chap, xxviii,, which «peaks of the king- 
dom of Ephraim as still in existence. It is plain, then, . 
that the book as it stands is in a somewhat disordered 
state. Presumably Isaiah himself issued no collected | 
edition of all his prophecies, but ouly put forth from I 
time to time individual OTHcles or minor collections, J 
which were gathered together at a later date, and on J 
no plan which we can follow. Some of the prophecies , 
l>ear a date, or even have brief notes of historical ex- 
planation ; others begin without any such preface, and i 
their date and occasion can only be inferred from the i 
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allusions they contain. We cannot even tell when or 
hy wliom the collection was made. The collection of 
all remains of ancient prophecy, digested into the four 
hooka named from Isaiah, Jeremiah, Kzekiel, and the 
Twelve Minor Prophets, was not formed till after the 
time of Ezra, two hundred and fifty years at least after 
the death of Isaiah. In one of these four books every 
known fragment of ancient prophecy had to take its 
place, and no one who knows anything of the collection 
and transmission of ancient hooks will think it reason- 
able to expect that the writings of each separate 
prophet were carefidly gathered out and aiTanged to- 
gether in such a way as to preclude all ambiguity as to 
theit authorship,* If every prophecy had had a title 
from the first the task of the editor would have l>een 
simple ; or if he did not aim at an exact arrangement 
we could eiisily have rearranged the series for ourselves. 
But there are some prophecies, such as those which 
occupy the lost twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, which 
have no title at all, and in some other cases there is con- 
clusive evidence that the titles are not original, because, 
in point of fact, they are incorrect. In the absence of 
precise titles giving names and dates to each separate 
prophecy, an editor labouring after the time of Ezra 
would be quite as much at a loss aa a modem critic, if 
he made it his task to give what is now called a critical 
edition of the remains that lay before him. But 
ancient editors did not feel the need of an edition 
digested according to the rules of modern literary 
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workmanship. Their main object was to get together 
everything that they could RnJ, ami arrange their i 

material in volumes convenient for private study or use 
in the synagogue. Jn those days one could not plan 
the number of volumes, the number of letters in a j 
page, and the size and form of the pages, with the 
freedom to which the printing press has accustomed 
us ; the cumbrous and costly materials of ancient books 
limited all schemes of editorial dispoeitinn. Jn ancient ' 
hooks the most \'arious treatises are often comprised ia . 
one volume ; the scribe had a certain number of skiiis^ | 
and he wished to fill them. Thus, even in the minor 
collections that fell into the hands of the editor of the ' 
prophets, a prophecy of Isaiah and one from anotlier 
source might easily occupy the same roll ; copies were I 
not so numerous that it was always possible to tell by 
comparison of many MSS. what pieces had alwaya i 
stood together, and what had only come together by 
accident ; and so, taking all in all, we need not be sur- 
prised that the arrangement ia imperfect according to i 
our literary lights, but will rather expect to find much 
more serious faults of order than the lack of a just , 
chronological disposition. If the present book of Isaiah 
has itself been made up from several MSS., a conclusioD , 
which the lack of chronological onler renders almost 
inevitable, we must deem it probable tliat at the end 
of some of these JISS. prophecies not by Isaiah at all 
may have been wi'itten in to save waste of the costly 
material ; and so, when the several small books came to 
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be joined togetlier, propliecies by other hiinda would 
get to be embedded in the text of Isaiah, no longer to 
be distinguished except by internal evidence. That 
what thus appears as possible or even probable actually 
took place is the common opinion of modern critics. 
We must not accept this opinion without examination, 
and we cannot now pause to go over every cliapter of 
the book in detail ; hut, on the other liand, we cannot 
hope to get a just picture of Isaiah's life and work 
withont keeping our minds opeu to the possibilities 
now suggested. Instead of taking up Lis prophecies 
in the order in wliich they now stand, we must look 
for internal evidence to connect each oracle with one 
or other part of his career. Those sections of the 
book which cannot be read in clear connection with 
any part of the prophet's life and times must provision- 
ally be set on one side. Even if they are Isaiah's they 
can have but secondary importance for our present 
business, which is to study the prophetic word in the 
liglit of the history of the prophet's own times ; and in 
fact the more clearly we come to see that the rest of 
the book is full of references to present histoiy tho 
more shall we be disposed to ask whether these 
prophecies too have not an historical setting of their 
own, but one which belongs to a later stage of the Old 
Testament progress. It may be well to say at once 
tiiat most parts of the book of Isaiali whose authorship 
is disputed have a plain connection with the Chaldsean 
period, Wliether this connection is of a kind which 




juElifics us iu holding that they vere written in tliat 
period is a question \rhich almost every critic answem 
in the afiinnative, but which cannot be prolitably dia- 
ciisaed in Uicso Lectures, because the discussion involves 
an historical study of tlio age of the Exile. The critical 
problems of Isaiah belong to the history of prophecy 
under the Chaldfcan empire, and even those scholarB 
who still behcve that the whole book is from the pen 
of Isaiah ascribe the prophecies against Babylon to his 
old age, after his active life was over, so tliat it at leaab 
can be completely studied without them. And it is 
further agreed that these prophecies had no part in 
the great influence which Isaiah exerted on the im- 
mediately siibsef^uent age, so that for the whole study 
of the Old Test-iment religion before the Exile we lose 
nothing by leaving them out of account. 

The perio<l of Isaiah's ministry falls into three 

parta : — (1) The time previous to the Syro-EphraiUc 

war, when .Tudah enjoyed external peace and apparent 

prosperity ; (2) The troubles under the i-eign of Ahaz, 

when the land was invaded by Pekah and Eezin, and 

the -TudaBan monarch became a vassal of Assyria to 

■ obtain the help of Tiglath I'ileser; (3) The time of 

^^ Assyrian suzerainty, when Juilah's growing impatience 

^m of the yoke at length le*I the nation to intrigue with 

^1 l^gypt. f^nd exposed it to the vengeance of Sennacherib. 

^1 The last section of tlie prophet's life culminates in the 

^1 great invasion and marvellous deliverance of the year 

^H 701 II.C, We may not in every ca.se be able to give a 
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precise chi-onological view of the progress of the 
prophet's work, but at least \ve may hope to distribute 
his prophecies under these three iwriods, mid to gain 
an approximate conception of the ortler of those which 
belong to the last and longest of tlie three, especially 
by comparing the many historical allusions with the 
Assyrian monuments. Without going into detail at the 
present stage of the discussion, it may be convenient to 
indicate broadly some conclusions to which we are led 
by this method. 

In the first place, then, it is plain that the general 
survey of the state of Judab given in chap. i. cannot 
belong to the firet period of Isaiah's work, for it repre- 
sents the land as reduced to the utmost distress by 
foreign invasion. It must have been choaen to open 
the book on account of its geneml character, and so 
displaced from its proper chronological setting. On 
the other hand, the prophecy which begins, with a 
separate title, at chap. ii. I belongs to the earliest part 
of Isaiah's ministry. Here there is no allusion to 
present wars, and at ii. 16 the ships of Tarshish appear 
as one of the glories of the nation. But Elath, tlie only 
Judiean harbour, was taken in the war of Pekah and 
Ilezin, and the Sjiians (or Edomites) continued to hold 
the town long after (2 Kings xvi. 6). This prophecj-, 
or at least a connected series of prophecies which pre- 
sumably were published by Isaiah in a single book, goes 
on to the end of chap, v., and there is great prob- 
ability that ix. 8 to X. 4 originally formed part of the 
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close of this publication. So common an accident a 
the displacement of part of a manuscript would BuSi»J 
ciently account for the transposition of these verses tftifl 
their present place. 

The account of the inaugural vision of the proplu 
in chap. vi. does not belong to Isaiah's first published 
work, but stands at the head of a new series of pro- 
phecies dating from the great trouble at the commence- 
ment of Aliaz's reign. There is no reason to doubt 
that this arrangement is due to Isaiah himself. He i 
might have many reasons for not speaking of the vision I 
at the time when it occurred, and its contents form a 
very appropriate introduction to the series of prophecies 
wliich it now precedes, extending from viL 1 to ix. 7. 
The prophecy of the downfall of Damascus (xvii. 1-11) 
plainly belongs to the same period. j\ll the remaining 
parts of the book appear to be subsequent to the 
Assyrian intervention (b.c. 734). Host of them refer i 
more or less clearly to successive stages in the progresB J 
of the Assj-rians, which in the present state of our I 
knowledge must often remain obscure. They canncNti 
have been all published at once, and probably Isaiah! 
himself, in reducing selections of his prophecies to 1 
writing from time to time, united oracles of various ( 
date. Chap, xxviii., for example, must have been fiistj 
spoken before the fall of Samaria, but as we now n 
it it is closely connected with several foUowingil 
chapters which seem to be of later composition. Fwl 
our present purpose it is enough to regard all the ] 




prophecies of Isaiah's third period as one group, without 
attempting at tliia stage to arrange them more exactly. 
The parts of the book which do not fall under any one 
of the three groups now spoken of, and which, as already 
explained, I shall pass over altogether, are the prophecies 
against Babylon, xiii. Ito xiv, 23 ; xxi. 1-10 ;" the very 
remarkable and difficult section, chaps, xxiv. to xxvii. ; 
the prophecy against Edom, cliap. xxxiv ; and the great 
prophecy, chaps, xl. to Ixvi., which is separated from the 
rest of the book by an historical section, certainly not 
written by Isaiah himself. There are also two lyrical 
chapters, xii. and xxxv,, of which the latter seems to 
go with chap, xxxiv. Both are so unlike the style of 
Isaiah that it will be prudent to pass them over also.^ 

Although Isaiah did not publish the account of the 
vision in which be received bis prophetic consecration 
until the second period of bis %¥ork (chap, vi.), it is 
reasonable that we should take it first. In the year of 
TTzziah's death, he tells us, he saw Jehovah seated on a 
lofty throne, wliile the skirts of His kingly robes filled 
the palace. Jehovah's palace is the common name of the 
great temple at Jenisnlem, and the features of the temple 
are reproduced in the vision. Tliere was an altar (ver. C), 
a threshold (ver. 4, where for jiosls of Hit door read sockets 
of the Ibrcsholds), and a cloud of smoke filling the house 
during the adoration of tlio semphim, like the smoke of 
incense or sacrifice during ordinary acts of worship. In 
the earlier history of the temple the Debir or Holy of 
Holies appears not to have been shut off by doors from 
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the holy place (1 Kings vi. 21 as contrasted with ver. 31), 
and in like manner Isaiah's palace forms one great hall, 
so that the prophet standing at the door, where he felt 
tlte rocking of the thresholds at the thunder of the 
Trisagion, could see the seat of Divine majesty within. 
Yet the palace of Isaiah's conception is not the earthly 
temple but the heavenly seat of Jehovah's sovereignty. 
The lofty tliroiie of Jehovah takes the place of the ark, 
and the ministers of the palace are not human priests 
but fiery beings, — the seraphim. It is plain that tha 
very idea of the dwelling-place of Jehovah involves to 
human minds the aid of figure and symbol ; it cannot ba 
realised at all except under images derived from visible 
things. The scenery of Isaiah's vision is of necessity 
purely symbolical, and the form of the symbol *wna 
naturally determined by the old Hebrew conception 
of the sanctuary as God's palace on earth, while the 
adilitional feature of the fiery, winged seraphim appears 
to have been suggested by a current conception analogous 
to that of the cherubim. The Old Testament contains 
more than one troce of weird personification of atrntn 
spheric or celestial phenomena. The cherubim are 
possibly a personification of the thunder cloud, and the 
seraphim of the lightning,' But the origin of the scenery 
is immaterial for the ideal meaning of Isaiah's vision ; 
temple and seraphim arcy nothing more than the 
necessary pictorial clothing of tlie supreme truth that 
in this vision liis soul met the Infinite and Eternal lace 
to face, and heard the secrets of Jehovah's counsel 
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directly from Hb own moutli. Nor can it be of 
importance to ua to determine how far tlie description 
is conscious poetry, and how far the pictures describeil 
passed without any effort of thought or volition before 
his inward eye. Even in the highest imaginings of 
poetical genius this question would be hard to answer ; 
much less can we expect to be able to analyse the 
workings of the prophet's Boul iu a supreme moment of 
converse with God. 

In some quarters a great deal too much stress bos 
been laid upon the prophetic vision as a distinctive 
note of supernatural revelation. People speak as if the 
divine authority of tlie prophetic word were somehow 
dependent on, or confirmed by, the fact that the prophets 
enjoyed visions. That, however, is not the doctrine of 
the Bible. In the New Testament Paul lays down the 
principle that in true prophecy self- consciousness and 
self-command are never lost — the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets (1 Cor. xiv, 32). In like man- 
ner the prophets of the Old Testament never appeared 
before their auditors in a state of ecstasy, being thus 
clearly marked off from lieathen soothsayers, who were 
held to be under the influence of the godhead just in 
proportion aa they lost intelligent self-control And, 
as the true propliets never seek in heathen fashion to 
authenticate their divine commission by showing them- 
selves in a state of visionary ecstasy, so also tliey do 
not record their visions as a proof that they are in- 
spired. They knew very well that vision and ecstasy 




were common in Leathenism, and therefore could prove I 
no commission from Jehovah (.Jer, xxiii.) ; and so, as we I 
have seen, Isaiah did not even publish his inaugural j 
vision at the time, but resen'ed it till his ministry had J 
been public for years. Moreover, the Hebrews were j 
aware that the vision, in which spiritual truth is clothed J 
in forms derived from the sphere of the outer s 
not the highest method of revelation. In the twelfth 
chapter of Numbers, which belongs to the part of the I 
Pentateuch composed before the rise of WTitten prophecy, 
Moses, who received his revelation in plain words not 
involved in symbolic imageiy, is placed above those 
prophets to whom Jehovah speaks in vision or in 
dream. This view is entirely conformed to the con- 
clusions of scientific psychology. Dream and vision are 
nothing more than a peculiar kind of thought, in wliich 
the senses of the thinker are more or less completely 
shut to the outer world, so tliat his imagination moves 
more freely than in ordinary waking moments among 
the pictures of sensible tilings stored up in tlie memory. 
Thus, on ttte one hand, the images of fancy seem to 
stand out more brightly, because they are not contrasted 
with the sharper pictures of sense -perception, while, on 
the other hand, the power of the will to conduct thought 
in a prodeteraiined direction is auapended, or so fai- 
subdued that the play of sensuous fancy produces new 
combinations, which appear to rise np of themselves 
before the mind like the images of real things liefore 
the p)iysical senses. The ultimate elements of sucli n 
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I can include nothiDg absolutely new ; the concep- 
tions of vliich it is built up are exclusively such as are 
supplied by previous waking experience, the whole 
?elty lying in their combination. So far, therefore, 
as its structure is concerned, there is no essential differ- 
ence between a vision and a parahlo or other creation 
of poetic fancy ; and this is as strictly ti-ue for the 
1 of the prophets as for those of other men, so 
that it is often difficult to say whether any particulai- 
allegory set forth by a prophet is visionary or not — that 
is to say, we often cannot tell whether the prophet is 
devising an instructive figure by a deliberate act of 
thought, or whether the figure rose, as it were, of itself 
Iwfore his mind in a moment of deep abstmctiou, when 
his thoughts seemed to take their own course without a 
conscious effort of will. 

In the experience of the greatest prophets visions 
were of very rare occurrence, Isaiah records but one 
in the course of forty years' prophetic work. As a rule, 
the supreme religious thought which fills the prophet's 
soul, and which comes to him not as the result of argu- 
ment but as a direct intuition of divine truth, an imme- 
diate revelation of Jehovah, is developed by the ordinary 
processes of the intellect. There is nothing rhapsodical 
or unintelligible in the prophetic discourses ; they address 
themselves to the understanding and the heart of every 
man who feels the trutli of the fundamental religious 
conceptions on which they rest. But all thought about 
transcendental and spiritual tilings must be portly 
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carried oat by the help of analogies from human ] 
and experience, and in the earlier stages of revelatLonjll 
before the full declaration of God in His incarnate Sou,! 
the element of analogy and sjTnbol was necessarily I 
larger in proportion as the knowledge of God's plan wasJ 
more imperfect. The prophets, as we are taught in the J 
first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews, saw only frag^J 
nientary parts ami individual aspects of divine truth.' { 
This is not a peculiarity of early revelation alone; it<i 
applies equally to early thought about the things of-l 
nature, which in like manner reveal themselves only in. ] 
isolated aspects to the primitive obser\er, so that all.^ 
thought ia in its beginnings fragmentary, and, being so^- \ 
requires to bridge over gulfa by the aid of aualogy and i 
figure, in a way which in later ages ia mainly confined 
to the poetic imagination. And for tliia reason early 
thought is less clearly self-conscious than the scientific 
reasonings of later time. The thinker loses himself in 
Ilia thought, and seems to be swept on by hia own ideas 
instead of ruling and guiding them. The further hack I 
we can go in the history of human ideas the more closely j 
do we approach a stage in which all new int^ectnal | 
combinations are expressed in symbol, and in which the j 
symbol, instead of being used only for purposes of illua- 
tration, ia the necessary vehicle of thought. At thia 
stage new ideas appear, not an logical inferences, but a 
immediate intuitions, in which the volition of the thinker | 
has little or no share ; and when 
of abstract or spiritual things rise 
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moment of deep abstraction, as tliey most naturally do, 
they may without impropriety be called visioTts, tliough 
they are not neceasaiily associated with the symptoms 
of ecstasy in the strict sense. It is thus easy to under- 
stand that vision, iu the sense now defined, was a pre- 
dominant characteristic of the earliest stages of pro- 
phecy, as Num. xii. seems to imply, but that it fell 
more and more into the background with the great 
prophets of the eighth century, as their conceptions of 
spiritual truth became more articulate and wider in range. 
For purposes of exposition it was still necessary to 
KLike a large use of symbol and analogy, but vision 
begins to merge more and more into conscious parable, 
till at length in the teaching of Jesus we reach a stage 
where vision altt^ether disappears in direct communion 
with the Father, and parable is no longer a means of 
thinking out religious problems, but simply a method 
of bringing truth home to popular understanding. At 
every stage, however, iu the history of prophecy the 
spiritual value of vision is precisely the same as that of 
parable, and is proportioned to the measure in winch 
the symbolic picture presents spiritual things under a 
true analogy. Whether the prophet merely set forth 
in symbolic form truths which he hod reached in anotlier 
way, or whether he consciously devised a symbol, in 
order to have the aid of analogy to bridge over gaps in 
his view of divine tlungs, or whether the symbol rose 
up before his mind without a conscious effort of the 
intellect, does not affect it^ value as a vehicle of spiritual 
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truth. The \'alue of the symbol or vision depends 
simply on the fuct that in one or other way he waa 
guided to the use of imagery fitted to give larger and 
deeper views of spiritual realities. 

Of the spiritual realities impressed on Isaiah' 
in his great vision, and which continued to exercise 
profound influence on his wliole career, the first is the 
holvuss of Jehovah. The notion of holiness belongs to 
the ancient stock of common Semitic conceptions, being 
expressed in all the Semitic languages by the same 
(chp). The etymological idea of the root is ohsci 
If the Arabic commentaries on the Koran may be] 
believed, it is that of distaiice or separation ; but tl 
word was so early appropriated to a ajwcial religioU^ 
sense that its primary notion can no longer be tracedj 
with certainty.* The traditional etymology seems, howvi 
ever, to be so far justified by usage. To the Sei 
ever)-thing divine is also holy, and in this conuectioiki 
the word does not in its earliest use seem to convey an; 
positive conception, but rather to express the distance 
and awful contrast between the divine and the human. 
The supreme Godljead of Jehovah is expressed in 1 Sam. 
ii. 2 by saying, " There is no holy one like Jehovali ; 
yea, there is none beside Tliee." "' I am God, and not 
man," says Hosea ; " the Holy One in the midst of thee" 
(si, 9). Holiness, in fact, is the most comprehensiw 
predicate of the Godhead, equally familiar to theHebrews] 
and their heathen neighbours. The "holygoda" i 
standing designation of the Pliu'mcian deities, as 
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learn from the monument of Eshmunazar; and so the 
word in its original use cannot have conveyed any idea 
peculiar to the religion of Jehovah. Its force lay in its 
very vagueness, for it included every distinctive cha- 
racter of Godhead, and every advance in the true know- 
ledge of God made its significance more profound ; thus 
the doctrine of Jehovah's holiness is simply the doctrine 
of His true Godhead, When the first sound that Isaiah 
tears iu the heavenly temple is the Trisngiou of the 
seraphim — 

" Holy, holy, lioly is Jehovah of Hosts ; 
All that the earLh contains is His wealth," 

we see that Isaiah does not find the starting-poiut of his 
prophetic work in the contemplation of any one attribute 
of Jehovah — His universal justice, as it is set forth by 
Amos, or His love, as developed in the teaching of Hosea 
— hut in the thought that all the predicates of true God- 
head are concentrated in Jehovah, and in Him alone. 

The prophets who preceded Isaiah did not preach a 
doctrine of abstract monotheism, they did not start fi-om 
the idea that there can be only one God ; but, looking 
at Jehovah, Israel's God, as He was actually known to 
His people, they interpreted His being and character 
in a way that placed a great gulf between Him and 
tha nature-gods of the heathen. Thus the Godhead of 
Jehovah as taught by the prophets meant something 
, quite different from the godhead or holiness attributed 
to idols or to heathen deities. There was no longer any 
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meaning in applying the same tenns to both ; Jehovah 
alone was holy, or, what is practically tlie same thing. 
He alone was God in the true sense of these woixls. It 
is tliis truth wliich forma the foundation of Isaiah's 
teaching. The whole earth is full of the signs of Jeho- 
vah's sovereignty ; He dwells on high, exalted over all 
(xxxiil 5) ; He reigns supreme alike in the realm of 
nature and the sphere of human history ; and the crash 
of kingdoms, the total dissolution of the old order of 
the Hebrew world, which accompanied the advance of 
Assyria, is to the prophet nothing else than the crowning 
proof of Jehovah's absolute dominion, asserting itself in 
the abasement of all that disputes His supremacy. The 
loftiness of man shall be humbled, and the haugfatini 
of men shall be bowed down, and Jehovah alone 
he exalted in that day (iL 17). 

But with all this Isaiah does not cease to regarif^ 
Jehovah's kingship as essentially a kingship over Israel. 
At first sight this may seem to us a strange limitation 
on the part of one who declares that all that the earth 
contains is Jehovah's wealth ; but in reality the limita- 
tion gives to Iiis doctrine a concrete and practical force 
otlierwise unattainable. The kingship of Jehovah 
our prophet not a mere figui-e hut a literal truth, and' 
His kingdom can only consist of the nation whose al 
He administers in person, whose human rulers reign as 
His representatives, and which receives its law and 
polity from His mouth. To Isaiah, therefore, Jehovah 
is not simply the Holy Oue in an abstract sense ; He ia 
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the Holy Being who reigns over Israel ; or, to use the 
prophet's favourite phrase, " The Holy One of Israel" 
When the idea of holiness is thus brought into connec- 
tion with Jehovah's rehition to His people, it becomes 
I at once a practical factor in religion ; for in the ordinary 
' language of the Hebrews holiness was not limited to the 
Deity, but could also be predicated of earthly things 
1 apecially Bet apart for Him, The sanctuary was a holy 
place, the religious feasts were holy seasons, material 
things were consecrated or rendered holy by being appro- 
priated to use in the worship of the Deity, or pi'csented 
I to the sanctuary. And in like manner holiness could 
lie predicated of persons ; the prophet who stood in a 
■ particular relation of neaniess to the Godlicad was " a 
holy man of God" (2 Kings iv. 9) ; the ordinary Israelite 
vas not holy in this sense, but at least he was con- 
secrated, or made holy, by special ceremonies before 
engaging in an act of sacrificial worship (1 Sam. xvL 5) ; 
and the same expression is used of the ceremonial puri- 

tfication employed to purge away those impiirities which 
excluded an Israelite from participation in holy func- 
tions (2 Sam, xi. 4). 
In all this, you observe, there is nothing proper to 
spiritual religion, nothing that goes beyond the sphere 
of the primitive conceptions common to tlie Israelites 
with their heathen neighbours. Holy places, things, or 
times are such as are mthdrawn from common use and 
I -apprnpriated to a religious purpose, and in like manner 
Xlioliness, as ascribed to persons, is no moral attribute; 
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it refers only to the ritual aepiiration from tli: 
mon and unclean, without whicli the worshipper dare 
not iipproach the divine presence. Holiness and immo- 
rality might even go aide by aide ; the " holy women " 
(Jftdedtot) of the Canaanite religion, foimd ako in the 
popular Hebrew shrines, were HicrodouJoi 
to immoral purposes. But when the teachinj 
propheta brought Jehovali's holiness into sharp 
with the pretended godhead of the Baalim, the holini 
of Jehovah's people could not but in like manner take a 
sense different from tlmtwluch prevailed in heathenism. 
So alreatly in Amoa the licentious practices of the 
Hierodouloi are said to profane Jehovah's holy name 
(Amoa ii 7). But with Isaiah thia transformation of 
the notion of Israel's holiness has a wider scope. He 
does not develop the idea in special connection with 
distinctively religious acts. The holiness of Israel 
rather depends on the thought that Israel, in all its 
functions, civil as well as religious, is Jehovah's people, 
Jehovah's property (His vineyard, as he puts it in chnp, 
v.), the immediate sphere of His personal interest and 
activity. Thus the whole land of Judah, but more 
especially Jerusalem, the centre of the state, is, as it 
were, a great sanctuary, the holy mountain of Jehovah 
(xi. 9), and within thia holy mountain everytiiing ought 
to be ordered in conformity with His sanctity. The 
requisites of ceremonial sanctity fall altogether into the 
background ; the task of Israel as a holy nation is to 
give practical recognition to Jehovali's holmess — that is. 
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to acknowledge and reverence His Godliead, in those 
moral characters which distinguish Ilim from the idols 
and false gods {viii. 13; xxis. 23). Aecoi-ding to Isaiah, 
"the knowledge and fear of Jehovah" (xi. 2) are the 
summary requisites for the right ordering of the state of 
Israel ; where these are supreme tlie conditions of Israel's 
holiness are satisfied. Tlie ideal condition of Jehovah's 
holy mountain ia one in wluch the earth is full of the 
knowledge of Jehovah aa Uie waters cover the sea (xi. 
fl). And, conversely, where these things are lacking, 
where tlie homage due to Him is shared by idols, where 
heathen divinations are looked to instead of " the reve- 
lation and the testimony " of Jehovah (viii. 20), whore 
injustice and oppression flourish in defiance of the right- 
eous king of Israel, the holiness of His people is 
changed to unclean n ess, and cannot be restored save by 
fiery judgment purging away the filth of the daughtera 
of Zion and the bloodguiltinesa of Jerusalem (iv. 3, 4). 

It 19 easy to see that in this view of the religious 
problem of his times, Isaiah builds on the foundations 
laid by his predecessors Amos and Hosea. But his 
treatment of the problem is more comprehensive and 
all-sided. The preaching of Amos was directed only 
to breaches of civil righteousness, and supplied no 
standard for the reformation of national worship — it 
left even the golden calves untouched. Hosea, on the 
other hand, has a clear insight into the right moral 
attitude of the religious subject to God ; but that sub- 
ject IB to him the personified nation, sinning and repent- 




iiig as one man, and therefore he has no practical sug^J 
gestions applicable to the actual mixed state of society^, 
his prophecy leaves an unesplained hiatus hetweoaJ 
Israel's present sin and its future return to Jehovah. i^ 
Isaiah, on the contrary, finds in Jehovah's holiness a.J 
principle equally applicable' to the amendment of t 
state and the elevation of rehgious praxis, an idee 
which supplies an immediate impulse to i 
and which, though it cannot be fully attained withoat 
the inter\'entioa of purging judgments, may at least 
become the practical guide of those within Israel who 
are striving after better things. In every question of 
national conduct presented by the eventful times iii.| 
which he lived Isaiah was ready with clear decisinil 
counsel, for in every crisis Israel's one duty woi 
to concentrate itself on the task of shaping the intern 
order of the state iu conformity with the holy chaiactet 
of Jehovah, and to trust the issue to His sovereignty. 

In very truth tlie task of mtemal reform was more 
than sufficient for one geueration. The whole order rf 
the state was glaringly at variance with right concep- 1 
tions of Jehovah; or, in the language now familiar to u^.J 
the actual life of the nation was not holy but uncle 
A strong sense of this uncleanness was tlie feeling whiohj 
sprang to the prophet's lips when he iirst saw the visioft I 
of Jehovali's holiness — "Woe is me I for I am undoneff 
for I am a man of unclean hps, and I dwell In the midflt J 
of a people of unclean lips, for mine eyes have seen thft | 
King, Jehovah of hosts." On the old ritual view c 
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Iioliness there was fatal dauger iu contact with holy 
tliinga to any one ceremonially unclean. But the 
impurity of which Isaiah speaks is impurity of lips — 
tliat is, of utterance. In Hebrew idiom, a man's wonls 
(debdrim) incluilu hia purposes on the one hand, Lis 
actions on the other, and thus impurity of lips means 
inconsistency of purpose and action mth the standard 
of divine holiuess. The prophet himself supplies the 
translation of Lis metaphor at iiL 8 — "Jerusalem is 
ruined and Judah is fallen, for their tongue and their 
doings are against Jehovah of hosts, to provoke the 
eyes of His glory," and the expansion of this sen- 
tence forms the main hurden of hia Stst great dis- 
course to the house of Israel (chap. u. seq.). There 
is, however, a special reason why, in this vision, the 
uncleanncss of the people is particularised as un- 
cleanness of lip. The vision is Isaiah's consecration as 
Jehovah's messenger, and for the discharge of such a 
function " pure hps " (Zeph. iiL 9) are necessary. But 
Isaiah feels himself to he pei-sonally involved in tlie 
impurity or unholiness of hb people ; his own lips are 
impura and unfit for personal converse with Jehovah. 
And so the act of consecration is symbolically repre- 
sented aa the purging of Ms lips by contact with a glow- 
ing stone taken from Jehovah's sacred hearth. " Lo, 
this hath touched thy lips," says the ministering seraph, 
" and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged." 
The form of this visionary transaction is suggested by 
the old famihar symbolism of ceremonial holiness. In 
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primitive religious thought, the idea of godhead ia ape- I 
cially conneoted with that of fresh unfading life, and ' 
the impui'ity or uuholiuess which must be kept aloof 
from the sanctuary ia associated with physical corrup- 
tion and death. Fire and water, the pure and life-like 
elements, man's chief aids in combating physical corrup- 
tion, are the main agents in ceremonies of ritual sancti- 
fication (Num. xxxi. 23 ; tliis passage belongs to the 
later legislation, but the autlqiiityof the principle appears 
from Josh, vi 19, 24), But fire is a more searching prin- 
ciple than water. Fiery brightness is of old the highest 
symlml of Jehovah's holiness, and purification by fire 
the most perfect image of the total destruction of im- 
purity. To laaiah, of course, the fire of Jehovah's 
holiness is a mere symboL That which cannot endure 
the fire, which is burned up and consumed before it, is 
moral impurity. " "SVho among us shall dwell with de- 
vouring fire, who among ua shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings ? He that walketh in righteousness and 
speaketh uprightly, that shaketh his hands from hold- 
ing of bribes, that atoppeth his ears from hearing of 
blood [consenting to bloodshed], and shutteth his eyea 
from beholding [delighting in] evil ; he shall dwell on 
high ; his place of defence shall be the munitions of 
rocks, his bread shall be given him, his water shall be 
sure " (xxxiii. 14 stq^. That which can endure tlie fire 
is that which is fit to enter into communion with 
Jehovah's holiness, and nothing which cannot stand this 
teat can abide in His sanctuary of Israel. Thus the fire 
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which touches Isaiah's lips and consecrates him to pro- 
phetic communion vith God has its counterpart in the 
fiery judgment through which impure Israel must pass 
till only the holy seed, the vital and indestructible ele- 
ments of right national life, remain. A3 silver is purified 
by repeated smeltings, so the land of Judah must pass, 
not once, but again and again through the fire. " Though 
but a tenth remain in it, it must pass again through the 
fire" (vL 13), till all that remain in Zion are holy, " even 
every one that is ordained to life in Jerusalem, when 
Jehovah shall have washed away the filth of the 
dai^hters of Zion, and purged the bloodshed of Jem- 
saleniby the blast of judgment, and theblaat of burning" 
(iv. 4 seq.). 

That this is the law of Jehovah's holiness towards 
Isrool ia revealed to the propliet as soon as his own lips 
are purged. For the prophetic insight into Jehovah's 
purpose is the insight of spiritual sympathy, and thus, 
as soon as liis sin is taken away and his own life pene- 
trated by the power of the divine holiness, he who Iiad 
before heard only the awful voice of the seraphim shak- 
ing the very threshold at which he stood, and filling his 
heart with terror at the unendurable majesty of the 
Most High, hears the voice of Jehovah Himself asking, 
"Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?" and replica 
without fear, " Here am I ; send me." But from the first 
he is made to know that his mission cannot bear sudden 
fruit, that no swift and superficial repentance can cor- 
respond to Jehovah's plan. He is sent to men who shall 
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lie ever hearing, but never understand ; ever seeing 
Joliovali'B work, but never recognising its true import 
wlioae heart (or intelligence) becomes more gross, their 
ears more dull, their eyes veiled with thicker clouds ol 
spiritual blindness under the prophetic teaching, wh< 
refuse to turn ftnd reueive healing from Jehovah till' 
cities lie wiiste without inhabitants, and houses witb- 
out inmates, and the land is changed to a doscH bjr 
invading foes. And yet Isaiah knows from the first that 
this consuming judgment at the band of the Assyrians 
moves in the right line of Jehovah's purpose of holiness. 
The axe is laid at the root of the tree, and the present 
state, corrupt beyond the reach of partial rcmediea, 
must be hewn to the ground. But the true life of Israel 
cannot perish. " Like tlie terebinth and the Jjuk, whose 
stock remains when they are hewn down," and sends 
forth new saplings, so " the holy seed " remains as 
living stock, and a new and better Israel shall spring.! 
from the ruin of the ancient state. 

Such are the first principles of Isaiali's teaching ui 
he presents tbem in describing his vision of consecift-* i 
lion. Their development and application in his publioi 
ministry must be reserved for another Lecture. 
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THE EARLIER PROPHECIES OF IS.UAH. 



We found in last Lcctitre that Uie arraugement of tLa 
extant collttction of Isaiah's proplieciea points to the 
conclusion that the prophet, at different times in bia 
lifCj put forth several distinct volumes embodying the 
aura of certflin parts of his oral teaching. In the case 
of Amos and Hoaea it is not clear that anything of 
this kind took place, and as regards Amos We may 
take it as ceitain that liis hook was not written till his 
whole message to Israel had been deUvered and re- 
jected, Isaiah, on the other hand, n^d the publication 
of his past propliecies as an agency supplementing his 
continued oral work. He was not left to the some 
isolation as Amoa aud Hosca. At on early period of 
his ministry we find him suiTounded hy a circle of dis- 
ciples, to whom it would appear that his written pro- 
phecies were in the first instance committed (viii 16) j 
and in this way he was able to influence a wider 
cirde than he could have reached by mere oral preach- 
ing. The adoption of this method of teaching hy hooka, 
and even, it would aeem, by placards fixed in some 
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public place (viiL 1 ; xxx, 8), implies tlie existence of a 
considerable reading public ; and it may be noticed, as 
an interesting illuatration of tMa fact, that the recently- 
discovered iuscription in the rock-cut tunnel of Siloam, 
probably dating from the lifetime of Isaiah, ia no offi- 
cial recoi-d, but seema to have been carved by the work- 
men on tlicir own account. Beading and writing musfc 
therefore have been pretty common accomplishments 
(comp. Isa. xxix. 11 scq), and the well-timed publi- 
cation of connected selections of prophecy, disseminated 
by the friends of Isaiah, had no doubt much to do with 
the solid and extensive iniiuence which be gradually 
acquired. We must not suppose that Isaiah's publi- 
cations were mere fly-sheets containing single oracles. 
Each of them was manifestly a well-planned digest of 
the substance of teaching which, in its first delivery, 
may have occupied several years ; chaps, ii. - v, for 
example, with the connected passage ix. 8 to x. 4, cover 
all the prophet's teaching before the war of 734, and 
can hardly have been published till the outbreak of 
that war, to the first stage of which some of the allu- 
sions appear to point. The gravity of the crisis 
made it natural for Isaiah to make a special effort to 
lead his nation to form a just estimate of its religious 
significance, and this he could best do by recalling in 
summary form the substance of the lessons which year 
after year ho had been laying before them. A book 
written in this way became eometliing more than a 
series of skeleton sermons : it took the"Bhape of a pro- 
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phetic commentary on tlie political events, the sociul 
and religious phenomena, of a certain period of Judah'a 
history, in which predictive announcements were 
mingled with historical retrospect. The peculiarities 
of Hebrew grammar and prophetic style often make it 
difficult to distinguish between narrative and predic- 
tion, and the difBculty is increased by the fact that pre- 
dictions referring to the near future were sometimes 
fulfilled before they were set forth in a hook. If the 
highest object of the prophet had been to show that he 
could foresee future events, he would no doubt have 
been careful to draw a sharp line between the predic- 
tive and retrospective parts of his writings ; but in 
reality prediction was only one element in the work of 
explaining to the nation what Juho^'ah's present deal- 
ings meant, and how He desired them to be laid to 
heart. It would have been mere pedantry to sacrifice 
this object to that of recording each prediction exactly ' 
as it was first made. 'When historical events had 
thrown new light on any part of the prophet's argu- 
ment, he used that new light in its proper place, and 
thus, on the whole, though many parts of Isa. ii.-v, are 
no doubt in the main a good deal older than the com- 
mencement of Ahaz's reign, we must take this section 
of Isaiah's prophecies as practically representing the 
stage to wliich his prophetic argument had advanced, 
after a good many years of prophetic work, about the 
beginning of the war with Pekali and Eezin, or, wliich 
is the same thing, about the time of the accession of Ahaz. 
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The aituation of the kingdom wlien this book ap- 
peared is clearly described by the prophet in Lis per- 
oration, but to the English reader the sense of this pas- 
aage is somewhat obscured not only by the transposition 
of ix. 8-x. 4 from its proper place, bat by the inaccurate 
translation of many of the tenses as futures instead of 
perfects, so that the Authorised Version puts as predic- 
tion statements which are really descriptive of the pre- 
sent condition of afl'airs. To restore the order and the 
sense we must read ix. 8 scj. imuieJiately after v. 25, 
80 as to form a series of four strophes, describuig in as- 
cending aeries the evils that had already fallen on the 
Hebrews, and each closing with the words, " For all this 
His anger is not turned away, but His hand is stretched 
out still." The final judgment therefore lies still in the 
future, the Assyrians are the instnunenta destined to 
accomplish it, and their approach is pictured in the pre- 
dictive passage, v, 20-30, with which the book closes. 

King Jotham, the last of a series of strong and 
generally successful princes, had died at a critical 
moment, when Pekah and Itezin were maturing their 
plans against his kingdom. The opposing parties in 
Northern Isi'ael suspended their feuds to make common 
cause against Judah (ix. 21), and the proud inhabitants 
of Samaria hoped by this policy to more than restore 
the prestige forfeited in previous yeai-s of calamity (ix. 
i', 10). At the same time the Syrians began to operate 
in the eastern dependencies of Judah, their aim being 
to possess themselves of the harbour of Elath on the 
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Eed Sea, while the PhUistines attacked tlie Juda;ans iu 
the tear, and ravaged the fertile lowlands (ix. 12 ; 2 
Kings xvi 6). A heavy and sudden disast«r had 
already fallen on the Judjean arms, a defeat in which 
head and tail, palm-branch and rush — that is, the highest 
officers and the common multitude of the host — had been 
mowed down in indiscriminate slaughter (ix. 14),' 
Ahaz was no iit leader in so critical a time ; hia character 
was petulant and childish, his pohcy was dictated in the 
harem (ill. 12). Nor was the internal order of the state 
calculated to inspire confidence. Wealth, indeed, had 
greatly accumulated in the preceding time of prosperity, 
but its distribution, as we saw in lost Lecture, bad been 
such that it weakened rather than added strength to the 
nation. The rich nobles were steeped in sensual luxury 
{v. 11 sf^.), the Court was full of gaUantry, and feuiinine 
extravagance and vanity gave the tone to aristocratic 
society (iii. 16 scj. ; comp. iiL 12, iv. 4), which, like the 
jioblesse of France on the eve of the Eevolution, was ab- 
sorbed in gaiety and pleasure, while the masses were 
ground down by oppression, and the cry of their dis- 
tress filled the land (iii. 15 ; v. 7). All social bonds 
were loosed in the universal reign of injustice, every 
man was for himself and no man for hia brother (ix. 19 
seq.). The subordination of classes was undermined 
(iii. 4, 5), things were tending to a pass when ere long 
none would be found willing to accept a post of autho- 
rity, or to risk his own substance for the good of the 
state (iii 6 scq.). 
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We must not suppose that to ordinary political 
obsarvers at the time these iaternal wounds of the state 
appeared so aggravated and so patent as Isaiah reprfr- 
BGuts thenL The best Oriental administrations permit 
abuses which we would think intolerable, and in par- 
ticular the wrongs and sufferings of the poor make little 
noise, and fiud no ready access to the supreme seat ot 
government. The attention of the rulers was doubtlesa 
directed almost exclusively to the dangers that menaced 
from without ; their schemes of deliverance took the 
shape of warlike preparations, or were already turued 
to the project of an alliance with Assyria. As yet they 
suw no cause for despondency ; the accumulated re- 
sources of the nation were not exhausted, and the cha- 
racteristic Hebrew obstinacy, which in later times more 
than once plunged the Jews into hopeless struggle with 
irresistible antagonists, was backed up by false religious 
confidence The idols of which the land was full had 
not lost their reputation ; Isaiah alone foresaw the 
approach of the hour of despair wheu these vain de- 
liverers should be confronted with stem realities (x. 10, 
11), when the nations and their gods, from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean, should go down before the brute 
force of the Assyrian hosta, when men shoidd cast their 
idols to the moles and to the bats, before the terror of 
Jehovah when He cometh to shake the earth (ii. 21). 
To the mass of Israel, the contrast which Isaiah draws 
between Jehovah and the idols did not exist ; the idols 
themselves were associated with the sanctuaries of the 
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national Deity, and men fancied, as the house of Eph- 
raim fancied in tlie days of Amos, that Jehovah had no 
part in the calamities that hefell His land ; that though 
He was inactive for the moment. He must soon interpose, 
and could only interpose on behalf of Jiidah. But to 
Isaiah, these supposed tokens of Jehovah's temporary 
inactivity had quite an opposite sense ; they proved that 
the King of Israel had risen for judgment, and would no 
longer pass by the sins of the state. "Jehovah setteth 
Himself to plead, and standeth up to judge His people ; 
Jehovah will enter into judgment with the elders of His 
people, and the princes thereof, for yc have eaten up the 
vineyard, tlie spoil of the poor is in your houses. AVhat 
mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, and grind 
the faces of the poor ? saith the Lord Jehovah'of hosts " 
(iii. 13 stj.), " The viueyard of Jehovah of hosts is 
the house of Israel, and the men of Judah His pleasant 
planting : and He looked for judgment, but behold blood- 
shed ; for righteousness, but behold a cry " (v. 7). Once 
and again does Isaiah expose the strange delusion which 
could see no connection between the sins of the state 
and the threatening conjunction of foreign powers, 
the insensate conduct of the nobles who went on their 
course of lawlessness and riot without turning their eyes 
to the work of Jehovah or regarding the operation of 
His bands (v. 12). Tlie whole perceptions of these men 
were radically perverted : they called evil good and good 
evil, they put darkness for light and light for darkness, 
bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter (v. 20). Far from 
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reading the lesson of Jehovah's displeasure, written % 
plainly on the page of contemporary events, they longed 
for His iuterposition as the cure for all their trouhlea. 
"Let Him make speed," they said, " and hasten His work- J 
that we may see it, and let the purpose of the Holy Ons' I 
of Israel draw nigh that we may know it." Thus, ia \ 
their blindness to all moral distinctions and to all Lha i 
signs of the times, they went on courting destruction, . 
" drawing guilt upon themselves with the cords o 
vain policy, and sin as it were with a cart rope." Iii>l 
their own conceit they were full of political wisdonbl 
(v. 21), but they had no eyes for the cardinal trutb'fl 
which Isaiah saw to outweigh every principle of oarthl^fl 
politics — that Jehovah was the one dispenser of good' 1 
and evnl to Israel, and that the law of His rule was the j 
law of holiness and righteousness ; " They had cast away 
the revelation of Jehovah of hosts, and despised the ] 
word of the Holy One of Israel " {v. 24). And now this 
whole fabric of sin and self-delusion must peiish in ' 
a moment utterly, like chaff and stubble at the touch ' 
of fire {v, 24). " Sheol [the under world] hath enlarged ■ 
its maw and opened its mouth without measure, and ] 
her glory and her multitude and her pomp and the 
joyous ones of Zion shall descend into it. And the- I 
mean man shall be brought down, and the mighty mao 
shall be humbled, and the eyes of the lofty shall be ' 
humbled. And Jehovah of hosts shall be exalted in 
judgment, and the Holy God shall be sanctified : 
righteousness " (v. 14 mj.). Jehovah shall be exalte 
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for it is at His call that the messengers of destructiou 
aie hastening towards the doomed nation. Past and 
pi-esent warnings have been alike despised. What 
Israel has already suffered has brought no fruit of re- 
pentance, and Jehovah's wrath is still unappetiaed. And 
now " He lifts up a standard to far nations and hisses to 
tliem from the ends of the earth, and behold they come 
with Bpeed swiftly. None is weary, and none stiuubleth 
among them ; they slumber not nor sleep ; the girdle 
of their loins is not loosed, nor the latchet of their shoe 
broken. Tlieir arrows are sharp, and all tlieir bows 
bent ; their horses' hoofs are like the flint, and tlieit 
chariot wheels like the whirlwind. Their roar ia like 
the lioness, they roar like young lions, njoaning and 
seizing the prey and carrying it off safe, and none can 
deliver." The roar of the lion marks tlie moment of his 
spring, the sullen moaning that follows shows that the 
prey ia secured. Judah lies prostrate in the grasp of 
the Assyrian, and over all the land no sound is beard 
but the deep growl of brutal ferocity as he crouches over 
the helpless victim. " In that day he shall moan over 
Judoh like the moaning of the sea, when the mariner 
looks for land, but lo, darkness hems him in, and light 
is turned t-o darkness by the clouds" (v. 26-30). 

This picture of judgment^ you observe, has all the 
precision due to the fact that Isaiah is not describing 
an unknown danger, but one very real and imminent — 
the same danger which Amos had seen so clearly a 
generation before. The intervention of Assyria in the 
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adairs of the Palestiniau states could not in the nature , 
of tilings involve anything less than a complete dissolu- 
tion of the old balance of power, and of the whole poli- 
tical system. There was notliiug in the circle of the 
nations round about Jiidah which could off^r successful 
resistance to the well-directed force of a great and 
disciplined martial power, and the amalleat acquaint- ■ 
ance with the politics of Assyria was sufficient to prove 
that the absorption of the Mediterranean seaboard by I 
that empire was 6uly a question of time, and could ia J 
no case be veiy remote. The politicians of Judah were j 
blinded to this truth by their characteristic Semitic 1 
vanity, by the truly Orientid indolence wMch refuses | 
to look beyond the moment, but above all by a falsa I 
religious confidence. The kind of Jehovah worship I 
which had not learned to separate the God of Israel | 
from idols, which left men to seek help from the work 
of their own hands, was only possible to those who 
knew as little about the world as about God. A just 
estimate even of the natural factors of the world's history 
would have shown them that the Assyrian was stronger 
than the idols, though it needed a prophet's faith to 
perceive that there was a God in Isi-ael to whose com- 
mands Assyria itself was constrained to yield uncon- 
scious obedience But, in truth, the leadei-s of Judah 
dared not face the realities of a situation which broke 
through all their established ideas, which offered no 
prospect but despair. Isaiah had courage to see and 
proclaim the truth, because lie was assured that amidst 
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the crash of nations Jehovah's throne stood unmoved, 
and He was exalted when all was ahased. 

The whole meanmg of the impending crisis is 
Bummed up hy the prophet in a sentence already quoted : 
"Jehovah of hosts shall be exalted in judgment, and 
the Holy God shall be sanctified in righteousneaa." 
But to understand the scope of the judgment, the plan 
of the righteousness here spoken of, we must be on our 
guard against taking these terms in such a technical 
sense as they hear in modem theology. When Isaiah 
Bpealcs of Jehovah's righteousness, he does so because 
he thinks of Jehovah as the King of Israel, discharging 
for His people, either directly or through His human 
vicegerent, all the ordinary functions of civil govern- 
ment. Jehovah's righteousness is nothing else than 
kingly righteousness in the ordinary aense of the word, 
and its sphere is tho sphere of His literal sovereignty — 
that is, the land of Israel. Jehovah's great work of 
judgment by the hand of the Assyrians has for ita 
object precisely the same things as a good and strong 
human judgo aims at — not the transformation of the 
hearts of men, but the removal of injustice in the state, 
the punishment of offenders, the re- establishment of 
law and order, and the ultimate felicity of an obedient 
nation. " I will again bring my hand upon thee," says 
Jehovah, " smelting out thy dross as with lye, and 
taking away all thine alloy ; and I will make thy 
judges to he again as aforetime, and thy counsellors as 
at the beginning ; thereafter thou shalt be called the 




city of righteousness, tlie faithful city" (i. 25, 26), Ifo ] 
doubt when Isaiah limits the divine purpose to the 

restitution of Jerusalem as it had once been, we must 
remember that the days of David were idealised in the j 
nation's memory. It is the virtues of ancient Jerusalem | 
that are to be reproduced without its long-forgotten j 
faults ; but for all that it is plain that the ideal is I 
simply a state perfectly well ordered — not a heavenly j 
state, in which every individual is free from all sin in j 
the New Testament sense of the word. It is such an 
ideal as would be actually realised if the judges and 
counsellors of the nation again were what they ought 
to be in a land whose king is the Holy One of Israel* 

The limitation of Isaiah's conception of the divine 
judgment leads us at once to observe the corresponding 
limitation in his use of the words sin, sinners, and tlie 
like. Sin, as we have seen in a former Lecture (p. 102 I 
»c<l), is to the Hebrew any action that puts a man in tlie i 
wrong with one who has the power to make him me it. 
Sin against Jehovah, therefore, is such conduct as He 
nnist take cognisance of in His quality of king and 
supreme judge in Israel, not sin iu the New Testament 
sense, but on the one hand offences against social 
righteonsnesa and equity, and on the other hand idol- 
atry, which is the denial of Jehovah's true kingship. 
Heuce the prophet has no doctrine of universal sinful- 
ness. The Israchtoa are divitled into two classes — the 
righteous, who have nothing to fear from Jehovah, and 
the wicked, whom Ilia presence fills with terror (xxxiii. 
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14). Weal to the righteous, who shall eat the fruit of 
their doings ; woe to the \vicked, because the deserv- 
ing of hia hands shall be rendered to him — is the law of 
Jehovah's justice (iii. 10, H) ; and when it is executed 
in all its fulness the ideal of His sovereignty is fully 
realised. The redemptiou of Zion is conceived in the 
same plain sense: "Zion shall be redeemed by jndg- 
metit, and those in her that return by righteousness" 
{l 27). The redemption is not the spiritual deliver- 
ance of the individual but the deliverance of the state, 
which can only be accomplished by purging out the 
sinners and their sin, and bringing back the remnant of 
the nation to obedience and right worship. If more 
than this were meant there would be no truth in Isaiah's 
representation of the fall of the might and independence 
of the state before Aaspia as the means of redemption. 
Rut when we take the prophet's doctrine as he sets it 
forth himself, without complicating it by importing 
ideas from a later stage of revelation, the force of his 
argument at once becomes plain. Tiie first condition 
of social reformation was the downfall of the corrupt 
rulers. Wliile they held the reins there could be 
no hope of amendment, and in the approach of the 
Assyrians Isaiah sees the appointed means to level their 
pride and tyranny with the dust. And in like manner 
the first condition of true worship and homage to 
Jehovah was that men should recognise the nothingness 
of the idols, which the Assyrians in all their campaigns 
broke down or carried away captive. 
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Tliua IsniaL looks forward without fear to the day 
when all the mijjht of Judah shall be brought low, 
when great aud fair houses shall be without iuhabitaut 
(v. 9), when wandering shepherds shall range ab will ^ 
over the rich com-laDd and fertile vineyards of Jadah I 
(v. 17). He does so because Jehovah rules as Israel's 
king in the midst of judgment, aud rules in grace for 
the remnant of Israel (iv. 2). In the day of utmost 
distress, when the land is shorn of all the artificial 
glories of man's making, "the spring of Jehovah' shall 
he the beauty and the wealth, the fruit of the land shall 
be the pride and the ornament of them that are escaped | 
of Israel " (iv. 2). Once more, as in the old days, the 1 
Hebrews shall recognise the fruils of the land of Canaan, 
the simple blessings of agricultural life, aa the beat 
tokens of Jehovah's goodness, the best basis of a happy 
and God-fearing life, and shall cease to regret the lost 
splendours of the time when the land was full of silver 
and gold, of horses and chariots, and all the apparatus 
of human luxury and grandeur. All that remain in 
Zion shall be holy, for the filth of the daughters of Zion 
and the blood-guiltiness of Jerusalem have been purged 
away by the fiery blast of judgment. Jehovah Himself 4 
shall overshadow His people, protectiug them from all \ 
ill. His glory, manifested in smoke and cloud by day, 
in flaming fire by night, shall rest like a canopy over I 
Mount Zion. He shall be their shadow by daytime j 
from the heat, their hidiug-place and covert from storm \ 
and from rain (iv. 3 kj.), 
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The picture of Israel's restoration, we observe, 
has none of Umt full precision of detail with which 
the prophet describes the present, or delineates the 
approaching judgment. The method of Jehovah's 
ideal government is aa yet all vague ; the grand but 
undefined image of overshadowing glory expresses no 
inore than the constant presence and all-Bufficient 
help of the King of Israel, And this is the law of 
all prophecy. It is a great fallacy to suppose that] 
the seers of Israel looked into the far future with the I 
same clear perception of detail which belongs to theirl 
contemplation of present events. The substance of I 
Messianic prophecy is ideal, not literal ; the busineaaj 
of the propliet is not to anticipate history, but to sig- 
nalise the principles of divine grace which rule the 
future, because they are eternal as Jehovah's purpose. 
True faith asks nothing more than this : it is only un- 
belief that inquires after times and seasons, that claims 
to know not only what Jehovah's pui-pose is as it bears 
on the practical questions of the present, but how it 
will shape itself to needs and circumstances still re- 
mot*. The law of prophetic revelation is that already 
laid down by Amos ; the Lord Jehovah does nothing 
without revealing His secret to flis servants the prophets. 
He deals with them as a prudent king does with a 
trusty counsellor. He never leaves them in the dark 
as to the scope and meaning of His present action, and 
He opens the future as far as is requisite to this end, 
but not further. 
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The vain confidence of the nilera of Judali described 
by Isaiah in his first prophetic book, was nidely shaken 
by the progress of the war with Pekah and Kezin. 
" It was told the house of David, saying, Syria is con- 
federate ^ with Damascus. And the heart of the king 
and the hearts of his people were moved as the trees of 
the wood are moved by the wind " {vii. 2). The plan 
of the confederates was directed to the entire destruc- 
tion of the Davidic dynasty, and a new king of Jtidab 
had already been selected in the person of a certain 
" son of Tabecl " (vii. 6). The allies obtained important 
successes, the S3Tians in particular making themselves 
masters of the port of Elath. But an attempt to take 
Jerusalem failed, and though Ahaz was hard pressed on 
every side, his position could not be called desperate 
wliile he still held the strongest fortress of Palestine. 
On the part of the king and his princes, however, un- 
reasoning confidence had given place to equally unrea- 
soning panic. They saw only one way of escape, namely, 
to throw themselves on the protection of Assyria. They 
were well aware that the only conditions on which this 
protection would be vouchsafed were acceptance of the 
AssjTian suzerainty with the payment of a huge tribute, 
and an embassy was despatched laden with all the 
treasures of the palace and the temple, to announce 
that the king of Judah regarded himself as " the servant 
and the son " of Tiglath Pileser (2 Kings xvi. 7 sej.). 
The ambassadors had no difficulty in attaining their 
object, which perfectly fell in with the schemes of the 
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Great King. The invincible army was set in motion, 

Dame^cus was taken and its inliabitants led captive, 
and Gilead and Galilee suffered the same fate. At 
Damascus Tiglatli Pileser received the personal homage 
of Ahaz, whose frivolous character was so little capable 
of appreciating the dangers involved in his new obliga- 
tions that he returned to Jemsalem with his head full of 
the artistic and religions curiosities he had seen on his 
journey. In a national crisis of the first magnitude he 
found no more pressing concern than the erection of a 
new altar in the temple on a pattern brought from 
Damascus (2 Kings xvi. 10 se^.). The sundial of Ahaz 
(2 Kings XX. 11), and an erection on the roof of the 
temple, with altars apparently designed for the worship 
of the host of heaven (2 Kings xxiii. 12)," were works 
equally characteristic of tho trifling and superstitious 
virtuoso, who imagined that the introduction of a few 
foreign novelties gave lustre to a reign which had fooled 
away tlie independence of Judah, and sought a moinent- 
aiy deliverance by accepting a service the burden of 
which was fast becoming intolerable. The Assyrians 
had no regard to the welfare of their vassals. Tlie prin- 
ciple of the inonarciiy waa plunder ; and Ahaz, whose 
treasures had been exiiausted by his first tribute, was 
soon driven by the repeated demands of his masters to 
strip the temple even of its ancient bronze-work and other 
fixed ornaments (2 ICingg xvi, 17 seq.). The incidental 
mention of thia fact in a fragment of the history of the 
temple incorporated in the book of Kings is sufQcient 
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indication of the sfci'aita to which the Kingdom of Judali 
was reduced. The time was not far off when the rapa- 
city of the Assyrian could no longer be satisfied, and hia 
plundering hordes would be let loose upon tlie land. 

At the moment when Ahaz and his panic-strick( 
counsellors were framing the desperate resolution 
entmstiug the state to the tender mercies of the Great 
King, Isaiah was the only man in Judah who retained 
his composure and his faith. Ho had long foreseen that 
judgment was inevitable, and lie knew that the disasteW 
of the Syro-Ephraitic war were only the prelude of K 
greater catastrophe in which the scourge of Assyria 
must fall on Judah and Ephraim alike. He liad pro- 
claimed these truths when no one else perceived the 
danger, and the publication of the firet volume of blH' 
prophecies was almost coincident witli the suddeft 
collapse of national confidence. But to Isaiah t^M- 
downfall of the sinners of Judah waa not more certaitt' 
than the indestructibility of the holy seed, the delivay 
ance of those who were ordained to life in Jerusalem, In 
the moment of panic ifc was this side of prophetic truth 
that asserted its supremacy, and it did so in tlie form of 
absolute assurance that the scheme of Pekah and Gezin, 
which aimed at nothing less than the dissolution of the 
Judsean monarchy, could not succeed. " Take heed," 
ho said to Ahaz, " and be still ; fear not because of these 
two smoking ends of firebrands, in the hot rage of Kezin 
with Syria and the son of Remaliah. Whereas they 
plot mischief against thee, saying, Let «s go up against 
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Jndah, and strike terror into it, and conquer it for 
ourselves, and set up the son of Tabeel as king iii it ; 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah, It shall not stand, and it 
Bhall not come to pass. For the head of Syria is 
Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Iteniii, and the 
head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the head of Samai-ia 
is the son of liemaliah. If ye will not believe, ye shall 
not be established " (vii. 4-9). 

In translating this prophecy I follow the best recent 
commentators in rejecting as irrelevant the clause wliich 
in the Hebrew text stands at the end of verse 8, breaking 
the parallelism and weakening the force of the contemp- 
tuous allusion to Ilezin and Pekah. The historical 
reference of the interpolated clause has become clear to 
us from the Assyrian monuments. When the Kingdom 
of Ephraim fell before Shalmaneser and Sargoa, the 
Assyrians set up a vassal kingdom in Samaria (svpra, 
p. 153), which is mentioned on the monuments for the 
last time a little less than sixty-five years after the date 
of Isaiah's prophecy to Ahaz. After that time we find 
the district of Samaria administered by an Assyrian pre- 
fect. It is plain tliat a reference to this change — which 
had no bearing on the fortunes of Judali or the liiatory 
of Israel's religion — is quite out of place in the prophet's 
argument ; it could afford no ground for his confidence, 
no consolation to Aliaz's fears. When Isaiah bids 
Aliaz consider that the whole strength of his enemies 
has no better front than the two half-consumed and 
Bmouldering firebrands, Pekah and Rezin, and then adds, 




" If ye will not have faith ye shall not be established," 
he plainly contrasta the mere human leaders of Ephi 
and Damascus with the strength of Jehovah, the King o 
Israel. The same thought recurs at viii. 12, 
not of conspiracy [or formidable alliance] when tfaiil 
people speaks of conspiracy ; and fear not what thq 
fear, neither be ye afraid. Sanctify Jehovah of host 
and let Ilim be your fear and let Him be your dreadJV 
Tiie strength of Judah lies in its divine king, againi 
whom man can do nothing ; and lack of faith in Hia 
can alone imperil the continuance of the state. 

The delivery of this divine message to Ahaz marks ' 
an epoch in the work of Isaiah and in the history of 
Old Testament prophecy. In it Isaiah first appears as 
a practical statesman, no longer speaking of sin, jud^ 
raent, and deliverance in broad general terms, bOj 
approaching the rulers of the state with a preci 
direction as to the couree they should hold in a j 
ticular political juncture. The older prophets of Isra 
down to the time of Amos were habitually consulted o 
affairs of state, In all matters of difficult decision "th«l 
mouth of Jehovah " was appealed to ; it was not doubted ^ 
that He was with His people, that the cause of Jehovah 
was the cause of the nation, and that He was ever ready 
with prophetic counsel when niau's wisdom failed. The 
influence of a great prophet like Elisha was therefoii 
an influence directly political ; in the period of tbi 
Syrian wars Elisha was the very soul of the 8trug( 
for independence. Jehovah and Hia people y 
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allied in a common cause, and the word of the prophet 
was accepted and obeyed accordingly. The doctrine of 
Amos and Hosea broke through the ancient faith in the 
unity of Jehovah's will witli the immediate political 
interests of the nation. As the God of righteousness, 
they taught, Jehovah had nothing but chastisement to 
offer to an unrighteous nation ; as a God of holy and 
jealous love He could not accord the privileges of a 
true spouse to a faithless people. The cause of Jehovah 
was for the present entirely divorced from the interests 
of Israel's political prosperity ; the sinners of His people 
must be destroyed, or, on Hosea's view, Israel must pass 
through a nioval resurrection before the union of the 
God with His nation could be restored and the felicity 
of the Hebrew state again become the central object of 
Jehovah's solicitude. The picture of a nation victorious 
and happy in Jehovah, which in tlie Blessing of Moses 
appears as realised, or at least in the course of realisa- 
tion, in the events of present history, becomes to Amos 
and Hosea an ideal of the future, between which and 
the sin and misery of the present there yawns a great 
gulf, bridged over only by faitli in the ultimate victory 
of righteousness and lova The breach between Jehovah 
and His people brings with it the suspension of prophetic 
guidance in the present difficulties of the state. The 
new prophecy has no counsel or comfort to offer to the 
corrupt rulers, whom Jehovah has not appointed and 
whose acts He does not recognise. When the people go 
witli their fiocks and herds to seek Jehovah they shall 




cot find Him, He hath withdrawa Hiraself from t 
(Hosea v, 6). In the day of judgment "they shalll 
wander from sea to sea, and run to and fro from nortb.' 
to south to seek the word of Jehovah, but they shall 
not find it " (Amoa viii. 11 seq.). There were still pro- 
phets enough in Israel and in Judah who wore ready 
with pretended divine counsel, but the prophets of tlia — 
new spiritual school do not recognise them ; they are nofcil 
true prophets hut diviners (Micah iii.). The 
ance of true prophecy from the political questions of I 
the day is absolute ; the faith that looks forward to af 
future redemption casta no light upon the affairs of th«'J 
present ; of them it can only he said that Jeliovah haa I 
rejected His people (Isa. ii. C), and that the cup of judg* J 
ment must he filled up before brighter days dawn. 

The position of Amos and Hosea is also the position' ] 
of Isaiah in the prophecies that precede the campaigs | 
of Pekah and Rezin. Like his predecessors, he speaks ] 
both of mercy and of judgment ; hut the vision of judg^ I 
ment fills the immediate horizon, the picture of mercy | 
lies all in the future, and its purely ideal outlines stand' I 
in the sliarpest contrast with the historical realities o(A 
the present. The assurance of Israel's redemption rests I 
on an act of pure faith ; there is nothing to bear it oufe.l 
in Jehovah's present relations to His people. The woik :J 
of mercy is not yet seen to be going on side by slda 1 
with the work of judgmenL 

This complete dissociation of the two sides of I 
Jehovah's dealings with Israel belongs, it is plain, I 
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to the fragmentary and imperfect character which in 
the Epiatle to the Hebrews ia attributed to all Old 
Testament prophecy. There is a want of unity in the 
prophetic ailment. "When we are told by Amos that 
the overthrow of the Hebrew state by the Assyrians 
has for its purpose the destruction of the sinners of 
Jehovah's people, in oixJer that the righteous may 
remain and form a new and better Israel, we naturally 
ask how this separation of the righteous from the wicked 
can be effected in accordance with the ordinary laws of 
history. Or when Hosea predicts that the renuiant of 
Israel scattered in Egypt and Assyria shall hear and 
answer the call of Jehovah in the day of restoration, 
the question forces itself upon us how that measure of 
the knowledge of Jehovah whicli the possibility of such 
a return implies can be kept alive in the midst of exile. 
To such questions Amos and Hosea supply no answer ; 
they never tell us how the work of judgment is to be 
limited in order that the subsequent redemption may 
remain an historical possibility. And yet it is plain 
that there must be a continuity in Jehovah's work, and 
that in the midst of judgment the course of events must 
be so shaped as to give a basis and starting-point for 
the fnture work of grace. Provision must be made for 
the unbroken preservation of God's cause in Israel. 
The new Israel has its roots in the old ; the new work 
of grace rests on the same principles with the great 
tilings which Jehovah did for His people in the past, 
and the work of judgment cannot sever this connection. 
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It is this principle which comes to the front in that 
second great group of Isaiah's prophecies to which chap, 
vi. serves as a preface, and which contains in chapa. vil- 
ix. 7 the snmraary account of his teaching in the crisis 
of the Syro-Ephraitic war. The question which Isaiah 
proposes In vi 11 is the key-note of this teaching. 
What are the limits prescribed to the impending judg<J 
ment by the purpose that underlies it? The ccrtaintyfl 
of Jehovah's plan of grace involves the certainty thi 
He will pre3er\'e to Judah in the coining disaster a]14 
that is necessary to make its realisation a practice 
possibility, and in this certainty the limits and measm 
of the judgment are prescribed. Hence the funda- 
mental thesis expressed in vi. 13 ; the stock of th( 
people of Jehovah is imperishable, the holy seed retainc 
its vitality through all the work of judgment. In othet 
words, the community of God's grace in Israel can nevesa 
be extinguished. Within the corrupt mass of Judal 
there ever remains a seed of true life, a precioi 
remnant, the preservation of which is certain. BeyoiH 
this the prophet sets no limit to the severity of tiM 
troubles through which tlie land must pass. In t 
first years of Isaiah's ministry this principle seemed ti 
slumber ; it was not wholly forgotten, for in chap, iv, j 
is the remnaut ordained to life in Jerusalem that a; 
as constituting the commonwealth of the redeemed i 
the final glory ; but it is not brought into practical c 
nection with the events of the present. But in the dayfl 
of Judah's calamity, when kings and princes trembisc 
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for the endurance of the state, the doctrine of the 
remnant became immediately practical in the prophetic 
argument that, because the community of Jehovah is inde- 
druetihle, llic state of Judah and the kingdom of the house 
of David cannot he utterly overtkroum. 

We shall best understand the bearings of tliis pro- 
position, and the validity of the ailment on which 
it rests, by comparing it with the prophecy of total 
captivity made by Jeremiah a century later. Both 
prophets start from the same inflexible conviction of 
the Bovereignty of Jehovah's purpose ; both are per- 
suaded that the sphere of that purpose is the nation of 
Israel, and its goal the establishment in the land of 
Canaan of a nation conformed to Jehovah's holiness. 
But at this point the teJiching of the two prophets 
divei^es. laaiah is convinced that the dissolution of 
the political existence of Judah is inconsistent with the 
accomplish me at of the divine purpose, Jeremiah, on 
the other hand, regards the temporary suspension of the 
national existence in the land of Canaan as the neces- 
sary path to the future glory. According to Isaiah, the 
holy seed must remain rooted in Canaan, and must 
remain under the headship of tlie house of David. 
According to Jeremiah, Jerusalem and the cities of 
Judah shall be desolate, without inhabitant, and the 
kingdom of the house of David shall come to an end, 
not for ever, but till the day when Jehovah again 
gathers His captives. Each prophet was borne out by 
the events of the immediate future. Isaiah continued 
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to affirm the inviolability of Jerusalem tiirouyh all the 
dangers of the Assyrian invasion, and the event justified 
his confidence. Jeremiah foretold the captivity of 
Jerusalem, and Nebuchadnezzar accomplished his pre- 
diction. But we should do little justice to the sacred 
wisdom of the pi-opheta if we r^arded the fulfilment 
of their predictions as relieving us from all further 
inquiiy into the reason why they took such widely 
divergent views of the method of Jehovah's sovereignty. 
When we look at Isaiah's prophecies more closely we 
see that in every one of them he directly connects the 
Assyrian judgment with the inbringing of the final 
glory. The maintenance of the continuity of JudaW 
political existence appears to him the necessary ci 
dition of the future redemption. To Jeremiah this 
necessity no longer exists ; to him it appears possible, 
while to Isaiah it seems impossible, that the religion of 
Jehovah can survive the fall of the state. This differ- 
ence of view is not arbitrary, and is not to be referred 
to an unintelligible secret of divine providence ; it rests 
on a difference in the religious condition of Israel at 
times of the two prophets. 

We have already seen, in speaking of the fall of 
Northern I srael (supra, p. 1 54), how the history of the Ten 
Tribes, after the fall of Samaria, proves that the religion 
of Jehovali, as it existed in Ephraim in the eighth cen- 
tury, was not able to survive in exile from the land 
Canaan. The continued existence of a religion impl 
the maintenance of a religious community, united bji' 
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acta of worship, and hauding down the knowledge of 
God from father to son by inculcation not only of reli- 
gioua doctrine but of religious praxis. At the time 
when Samaria fell these conditions could not be ful- 
lilled beyond the limits of the Jand of Canaan. Hosea 
expressly states that all religious observances were 
necessarily suspended in the exile of Israel, The feasts, 
the sacrifices, and all the other recognised elements of 
the worsliip of Jehovah demanded access to the sanc- 
tuary. When this was denied the whole life of the 
nation became unclean (Hoaea ix. 3 scy.) ; and Israel 
was divorced from Jehovah (chap. iil). The relapse of 
the Ten Tribes into heathenism was the inevitable con- 
sequence of their exile ; nay, even the remnant that 
remained in Canaan was unable to maintain any con- 
sistent tradition of Jehovah worship in the dissolution 
of the independent monarchy, which bad till then been 
universally regarded as the visible representation of Jeho- 
vah's sovereignty, The national religion of Judah was 
not more advanced than that of Ephraim. There, also, 
the ideas of the state and the religious community were 
inseparable ; and, though isolated prophets could see that 
the elemeuta of religion \vere independent of the tradi- 
tional sanctuaries and their ritual, there was no com- 
munity of men confirmed in these ideas, who coidd have 
held together in captivity, and nurtured their faith in 
Jehovah by spiritual exercises, unsupported by those 
visible ordinances which demanded regular access to 
the holy places of Canaan. In Judah as in Ephiaim 
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captivity and the dissolution of the state could have 
meant notliing else than relapse into heathenism, and 
the total obliteration of faith in Jehovah's kingship. Ib 
the time of Jeremiah all this was changed, and changed 
mainly by the work in which Isaiah was the chief in- 
strument The abolition of the provincial high placet | 
had taught religion to dispense with constant oppor- 
tunity of access to the sanctuary ; tlie formation of a I 
consolidated prophetic party, which was the great work 
of Isaiah's life, provided a community of true faith able j 
to hold together even in times of persecution, and con- 
scious that its religion rested on a different basis from 
that of the idolatrous masses ; and the accumulation of J 
a sacred literature, of which only the first beginnings 1 
existed when Isaiah rose, kept the knowledge of Jehovah | 
alive in the Exile, supplied materials for religious in- ' 
structioii, and permitted the development of the syna- 
gogue service, in which the captives found opportunity 
for those visible acts of united worsliip without which 
no religion can subsist. Thus the faith of Jehovah aui^ 
vived the Exile, and was handed down from father to , 
son in the OiaHixan dispersion in a way tliat would 
have been impossible in the Assyrian period ; and so 11 
see that Isaiah and Jeremiah measured the conditiomt I 
each of his own time, with equal accuracy, when tho ] 
older prophet taught that the preaei-vation of the com- ] 
raunity of Jehovah's religion involved the preservatioa f 
of the Judaaan state, and his successor looked forward 
to captivity as the only means of liberating the trufl J 
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faith from eotaDglemeiit with a merely political Jehovah- 
worship. 

I have asked you to consider the bearings of Tsaiah'a 
doctrine of the indestructibility of the Jewish state in 
the light of later history and prophecy, because in this 
way we not only see why the doctrine was true and 
necessary in the prophet's own time, but also Icam that, 
as the divine purpose moved onwards, the community 
of grace came to exist nnder new conditions, which 
made the preservation of the kingdom of Judah no 
longer a matter of religious necessity, or, in other words, 
no longer a matter of faith. This, however, is a view of 
the case which goes beyond what was revealed to Isaiah. 
His faith in tlie preservation of Jenisalem and the 
Davidio kingdom amidst the troubles of the Syrian and 
Assyrian wars was not the special application of a 
general principle of religious truth, which he had grasped, 
and was able to express, in a form independent of the 
concrete circumstances of his age aud nation. The pro- 
phets, as we iiave once and again had occasion to 
observe, saw only individual aspects and particular 
phases of divine tmth ; they apprehended the !aws of 
Jehovah's dealings with men, not in their universal 
form, hut in the particular shape applicable to present 
circumstances ; and therefore they were altogether un- 
conscious of the limitations of the principles of faith 
which they proclaimed. When we should say that, in 
order to preserve alive the knowledge and fear of the 
trne God and maintain the continuity of Jehovah's pur- 
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pose on earth, it was uecessary that the kingdom of 
Judah should be saved through tlie Assyrian trouhlea, 
till the spiritual preaching of the propliets had formed 
a society within Israel in which true religion coiiJd be ' 
preserved even in exile, Isaiah saya simply and with- • 
out limitation that the sphere of Jehovah's purpose and , 
the Kingdom of Jndah are identical. Jehovah sits as 
King in 2ion (viii. 18). His supreme purpose is to , 
remodel the kingdom of Judah as a holy kingdom, and 
He will not suffer the hostile efforta of any nation to J 
impede the development of this design. This view ia 
altogether remote from the theory of the popular religion 
that the political interests of Israel and the Interests 
of Jehovah's kingdom are always identical, that the 
mere fact that Jehovah is Israel's God secures His 
help in every emergency. On the contrary, all the evils 
that liave befallen and are still to befall the state are 
Jeliovali's work, but amidst these it remains true that 
Jehovah has a purpose of grace towards His nation, and 
that He will not suffer the enemies whose attacks He 
himself directs to do anything inconsistent with that 
purpose. And therefore the first duty of the rulers of , 
Judah is t.o make no vain attempt to resist Jehovah's' 
chastisement, but to submit to it with patience, and in > 
the faith that He will bring the troubles of the nation 
to an end in His own way and in His own good 
time. Tlie true policy of Judah is " to take heed 
and be quiet" (vii. 4), The safety of the kingdom 
depends on the maintenance of an attitude of faith - 
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"If ye will not have faith, ye shall not endure" 
(vii 9). 

The chief practical object of Isaiah at this time was 
to prevent the acheme of alliance with Assyria. He 
saw plainly that Assyria was the real danger to all the 
Palestinian states ; Damascus and Epliraini were mere 
smouldering firebrands. Confident upon grounds of 
faith that their immediate enterprise could not lead to 
the dissolution of the Judrean Kingdom, Isaiah also saw 
that Pekah and Eezin were not likely to trouble Judah 
in the future. It was indeed as clear as day that the 
AsHyrians would not suffer extensive schemes of con- 
quest to be carried on by their own rebellious vassals. 
If Ahaz had not called in the aid of Tiglath Pileser, his 
own interests would soon have compelled the Assyrian 
to strike at Damascus ; and so, if the Judiean king had 
had faith to accejit the prophet's assiirance that the im- 
mediate danger could not prove fatal, be would have 
reaped all the advantages of the Assyrian alliance with- 
out finding himself in the perilous position of a vassal to 
the robber empire. As yet the schemes of Assyria hardly 
reached as far as Southern Palestine. Even Pekah was 
left upon bis throne when Damascus was led captive, 
and so, if Isaiah had been fallowed, Judali would at all 
events have had twelve years of respite before she met 
Assyria face to face ; and what might not have been 
accomplished in these years in a nation once more 
obedient to the prophetic word ? The advice of Isaiah, 
therefore, displayed no less political sagacity than eleva- 



tion of faith ; but it could not approve itself to a king 
who had neither courage nor faith to accept the pro- 
phet's assurance that Jehovah would secure the defeat 
of Fekah and Rezin without the aid of the politicians at - 
Judah. In vdn did Isaiah seek to convey to the pusilLr I 
animous monarch some part of his own confidence by,l 
encouraging him to ask from Jehovah a sign or pledgal 
of Hia help. AhaK would ask nothing ; he would not J 
put Jeliovah to the proof (vii. 12). The Assyrian alii- I 
ance was finally determiued on, and Judah was at 1 
once hopelessly involved in the toils of the empire of I 
the. Tigris. 

Isaiah received the refusal of Ahaz as the loss of ■ 
great opportunity, a deliberate thwarting of JehovahVJ 
counsel. The house of David, he says, are not content) J 
to try the patience of man by their silly obstinacy ; ihef I 
must, forsooth, try God's patience too. The phrase i> 4 
charact-eristic of the intense realism with which he c 
ceived the religious situation. Never for ; 
doubting the final execution of Jehovah's purpose, baJ 
yet saw quite clearly that that purpose must be realisel J 
along the lines of the historical movement of the time, J 
and that the conduct of Ahaz interposed a new difficulty, J 
and must of necessity lead to new and perilous compli-J 
cations, llie first result of the Assyiian interventiei 
must be the full of Fekah and Itozin, and this coul 
not be delayed more than two or three years. Before a 
child bora in the following spring was of ago to i 
" My lather," and " My mother," or to distinguish goodl 
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and evil (vii. 16 ; viii. 4), the land whose two kings hod 
filled Abaz with terror ehould be forsaken, the riches of 
Damascus and tlie spoil of Samaria should be taken away 
before the king of Assyria. And then Judah'a torn 
must come. " Jehovali shall bring upon thee and upon 
tliy father's house such days as have not been since the 
time when Ephraim broke off from Judah' (vii, 17), 
For with the fall of Northern Israel, and the accept-ance 
by Judah of the position of a vassal, the last barrier 
interposed between the empires of the Tigris and ihe 
Nile would have disappeared. A prolonged conflict 
must ensue between tlie two great powers, and their 
hosts shall swarm over the land of Judah like clouds of 
noxious insects (vii. 18 sf?.), and lay the whole country 
utterly waste. The strongholds of Judah shall lie in 
Tuins like the old bill-forts of tlie Amorites after the 
Hebrew conquest (xvii. 9).^ Even the operations of 
i^iculture shall become impossible : briers and thoma 
shall cover the whole face of the land, and the fair hill- 
sides now crowned with terraced vineyards or blooming 
under careful tillage shall fall back into jungle, where 
sheep and oxen roam unchecked, where no human foot 
penetrates save that of the archer pursuing the gazelle 
or the mountain partridge. Bread shall be hardly 
known to the scanty remnant of the Judaeana (vii. 22), 
honey and sour milk shall be tlie chief articles of diet, 
and human life shall be reduced to its most primitive 



Thus far Isaiah does no more than describe the 
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natural conseqiiencea of AJiaz's foolish policy. His ' 
anticipations of evil show a clear appreciation of the 
dangers of the situation ; but they are of the nature of 
a shrewd political forecast rather thim of exceptional 
prediction, and as the future actually shaped itself hia 
worst anticipations were not realised. The fall of 
Samaria did not come so soon as he expected (viii. 4), 
the conflict of Assyria nnd Kgypt was deferred, and 
when it actually took place, thirty years later, the field 
of hattle was in the extreme south of Palestine, and 
more in Philistine than in Judiean territory. The land 
suffered grievously from the annies which the Aasyi 
directed against Egypt, hut the distress never 
the pitch which Isaiah feared. It is well to note t 
facts, for they show »is that the prophetic predictioni 
even when they applied to the near future, were i 
always fulfilled in that literal way for which sotd 
theologians think it necessary to contend. And, 
Isaiah did not lose his credit as a true prophet whei 
became plain that he had overstated tlie immediat 
danger, we are justified in believing that, in the i 
when prophecy was a living power, the hard-and-f 
rule of literal interpretation which is the basis of ■ 
much modern speculation about the prophetic book* 
was not recogidsed. It was understood that the \ 
phets speak in broad poetically eft'ective images, 
essential justice of which is not affected by the t 
sideration that they are not exactly reproduced i 
future, so long as they embody tnie principles 
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indicate rigbt points of viow for the direction of con- 
duct. In the case before na the practical object of 
Isaiah was to inspire new faith where all trust in the 
God of Israel seemed to be paralysed by terror. Ahaz 
had refused to put .leiiovah to the proof ; the oracles of 
the sanctuary and the vulgar herd of prophets were 
silent. Men knew no better counsel than to turn, as 
Sanl had done in the moment of his despair, to the 
lowest forms of divination, to the peeping and mutter- 
ing wizards, the ventriloquists who pretended to raise 
the shades of the dead that they, forsooth, miglit give 
help to the living. But to Isaiah it appeared that 
Jehovah had never been more clearly manifested as the 
living King of Israel In the days of false prosperity 
it could be said with truth that He had cast off His 
people (ii 6) ; then indeed theiB was no present token 
of the sovereignty of the holy God in a nation where 
everything that was inconsistent with His rule was 
suffered to run its course unchecked. But now the 
signs of Jehovah's presence and personal activity were 
plain. He had risen to shake the earth, and the lethargy 
that had so long covered the circle of Palestinian states 
was dispelled. On all sides the nations were astir, 
girding themselves for battle, knitting secret alliances, 
forging plans of defence against the approach of the 
Assyrian; and above all this turmoil Jehovah sat 
supreme. As the might of the heathen went down 
before the irresistible conqueror, as their plans were 
broken and their proud words of confidence brought to 
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nought, each day made it more clear that there was no I 
god but the God of Israel. The religions of the world \ 
were on their trial, and the verdict is pronounced by I 
laaiah in the words, " With us is God " (Isa, viii. 10). 

What is the evidence on which laaiah bases this J 
verdict ? We are all, I suppose, more or less accustomed J 
to fancy that in Bible times the truths of religi<»i | 
were brought home to men's minda by evidence of ft J 
more tangible kind than in the present day. The! 
ordinary method of dealing with the historical evidencei ] 
of Christianity encourages the notion that the most I 
serious difticulty of belief lies in the fact that we are \ 
separated by so many centuries from the time whea ] 
God actually proved Himself a living God and the God J 
of salvation ; and we fancy that, if we had lived in tha j 
days of the prophets and seen with our own eyes tha \ 
things that Jehovali wrought then, it would have b 
easy to believe, or rather impossible not to do so, be- | 
cause the supernatural in those days was as palpable to * 
the senses as natural phenomena are now. An exH 
tion of the grounds which led laaiah to declare that God I 
was with Israel shows how erroneoua this idea is. Th© 1 
events that gave him assurance of a present God were | 
the same events that filled Ahaz with despair. It was j 
indeed abundantly clear that the gods of the nations I 
were naught, for none of them could save his woi-shippers | 
from the Assyrian. But where was the proof that Israel J 
was in a better case ? The men of Judah might well * 
say, as Gideon had said in the days of Midianite opprcs- 
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sion, "If Jehovah be with us, why then is all this 
befallen us, aiid where be all His miracles which our 
fathers told us of, saying, Did not Jehovah bring us up 
from Egypt 1 but now Jehovah hath cast us off." To 
the spirit that will not believe except it see signs and 
wonders the natural inference from the Assyrian victoiy 
was that Asshur and not Jehovah was the God who 
ruled on earth. But to Isaiah divine rule means the 
rule of holiness. Judgment and mercy are equally valid 
proofs of the sovereignty of Jehovah in Israel. Where 
Amos had said, Jehovah knows Israel alone of all 
nations, therefore He punishes their sins, Isaiah inverts 
the argument and says, Because Jehovah punishes His 
people's sins there is verily a living God in Israel, 
Ahaz bad refused to ask a pledge of Jehovali's interest 
in His people ; but Jehovah Himself supplies that pledge 
in the swift approach of the calamity which Ahaz's 
rebellion entails. 

The circumstance that lea. vii. 14 &eq. is applied 
in Mat. i. 23 to the birth of our Saviour has too often 
served to divert attention from the plain meaning of the 
sign or pledge which the prophet sets before the men of 
Judah. It is perfectly ceitain that the New Testament 
writers, in citing passages from the Old, do not always 
confine themselves to the original reference of the words 
they quote. The Old Testament Scriptures were an 
abiding posse.ssioii of the Church. Their meaning was 
not held to have been exhausted in the events of past 
history ; they all pointed to Christ, and every passage 




that could be brought into relation with tlio Gospel 
history might, it was felt, be legitimately adduced in 
that connection. The New Testament writers tlierefore 
do not help ua to understand what a test of Isaiah meant 
to the prophet himself, or to those whom he personally 
addressed. ' They tell us only what it meant to the 
first generation of Christianity. The discussion of 
secondary sense lies altogether beyond our present 
pose. As historical students of prophecy, we have only 
to ask what the prophet designed to convey to his own 
contemporaries ; and to them, it in clear, he offered a pre- 
sent token of Jehovah's presence, and of the truth of the 
prophetic word in its reference to current events. That' 
token was not a miraculous conception. The word whi A 
the English version renders "virgin" means, strictly i 
speaking, nothing else than a young woman of age to bs. 
a mother. On the person of the future mother Isaiah 
lays no stress ; it does not appecr that he pointed hia 
hearers to any individual. He says only that a youog'- 
woman who shall become a mother within a year may 
name her child " God with us," For, before the babe 
begins to develop into intelligent childhood, the lands of- 
Fekah and Eezin shall be laid waste, and Judah as weO 
as Israel shall be stripped of all its artificial wealth, and 
reduced to wild pasture groimd, whose inhabitants feed 
on sour milk and honey." In the collapse of all humM 
resources, in tlie return of the nation to that elementid' 
form of life in which the creations of human skill aod' 
industry no longer come between man and his Makety, 
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it will become plain that there is a God in Israel. " In 
tliat day man shall look unto his Maker, and his eyes 
shidi be turned to the Holy One of Israel. And they 
^hall not look to the altars, the work of their hands, 
neither shall they turn to that which their own fingers 
have made, to the askerim and the suu-pillars " (xvii. 7, 
8). To put the thought in modern language, the proof 
that God is with Israel, and with Israel alone, lies iii 
this, that no other conception of godhead than that of 
the Holy God preached by Israel's prophets can justify 
itself as consisteut with the course of the Assyrian 
calamity. The world is divided between two religions, 
the religion that worships things of mau's making, and 
the religion of the Holy One of Israel Judnh is cidled 
to choose between these faiths, and its rulers have 
chosen the former. Their trust is in earthly things ; — 
be these chariots and horses, strong cities and munitions 
of war, commercial wealth and agricuitui-al prosperity, 
carnal alliances and schemes of human policy, or idols, 
altars, and sun-pillars, is alike to Isaiah's argument. 
When Jehovah rises in judgment all these vain helpers 
are swept away, and the Holy One of Israel alone 
remains. The plans of earthly policy which Ahaz and 
Ida counsellors had matured with so much care are 
likened by the prophet to the Adonis gardens'" or pots of 
quickly withering flowers, which the ancients used to set 
at their doors or in the courts of temples ; " Because thou 
hast foi'gotten the God of thy salvation, and hast not 
been mindful of the rock of tliy strength, therefore Ihou 
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shalt plant Adouia gardens, and set them with strangi 
slips. In the day that thou heJgest in thy plants, ii 
morning that thou makcst thy seed to bud, the hai 
is vanished in a day of giuef and of hopeless sorrow! 
(xvii. 10 sc?.). 

Meantime, the duty of the prophet and his discipla 
is to hold themselves aloof from the rest of the natioi 
to take their stand on the sure word of revelation, i 
patiently await the issue. " Jehovah liath laid Ilia str 
hand on me, and taught me not to walk in the way d 
this people, saying, Speak not of confederacy where thii 
people speaketh of confederacy, and fear not what they 
fear, neither be ye afraid. Sanctify Jehovah of hosts 
Himself, and let Him be your fear, and let Him be your 
dread. And He shall prove a sanctuary [asylum], but i) 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence to both t 
houses of Israel, a gin and a snare to llie inhabitants a 
Jerusalem." " Bind up God's testimony, seal the r 
tion amoug my disciples. And I will wait for Jehovd 
that liideth Ilia face from the house of Jacob, and']] 
will look for Him" (viii, 11 seq). The circle tin 
gathered round Isaiah and his household in these eA 
days, holding themselves apart from their countr)'!! 
treasuring the word of revelation, and waiting for i 
hovah, were indeed, as Isaiih describes them, " signs K 
tokens in Israel from Jehovah of hosts Ihat dwelleth i| 
Mount Zion." The formation of this little co 
was a new thing in the history of religion. Till thea fl 
one had dreamed of a fellowship of faith dissocia 
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from all national forms, maiiitaiued without the exercise 
of ritual services, bound together by faith in the divine 
word alone. It was the birth of a new era in the Old 
Testament religion, for it was tlie birth of the conception 
of the Church, the first step in the emancipation of 
spiritual religion from the forms of political life, — a step 
not less significant that all \t& consequences were not 
seen till centuries bad passed away. The community 
of true religion and the political community of Israel 
bad never before been separated even in thought ; now 
they stood side by side, conscious of their mutual an- 
tagonism, and never again fully to fall back into theii 
old identity. 

Isaiah, indeed, and the prophets who followed him 
wero still far from seeing how deep was the breach 
between the physical Israel and the spiritual community 
of faith. To them the dissociation of these two quali- 
ties appeared to be merely temporaty ; they pictured 
the redemption of Israel as the vindication of the 
tnie remnant in a day of national repentance, when the 
state should accept the prophetic woi-d as its divine 
rule. For the order of salvation is first light and then 
deliverance. In the depth of Israel's despair, when men 
walk in darkness, hardly bested and hungry, " they shall 
curse their king and their god, and look upward" 
(viii. 21). As their eyes turn to Him whom they cast 
off for the things they now cnrse as false helpers, the 
darkness is lifted from the land. " She who is in an- 
guish shall not be in darkness." The work of redemp- 





tiou begins ivliere the desolation of Israel by Assyria 
began, in the northern landa of Galilee by the shores of 
the Lake of Tiberias (ix. 1). But all Israel shares the 
great deliverance, in which the yoke of Assyria is 
broken, and Jehovah's zeal for His people manifested 
in a glorious redintegration of tlie Davidic kingdoi 
"The people that walk in darkness liave seen a greabfl 
light : they that dwell in the land of deep shade, up(» J 
thein hath the light shined. Thou hast made the glad- | 
ness great," Thou hast increased their joy ; they jfxfM 
befni-e Thee according to tlie joy in han'est, as i 
are glad whsn they divide the spoil. For Tlioii hart J 
broken the yoke of his burden, the rod of Ida back, the' j 
etftff of his oppressor, as in the day of [battle with] I 
Midian. For the greaves of the warrior that stauipetki 
in the fray, and the garments rolled in blood, shall be J 
cast into the fire as fuel for the Hatne. For to us al 
child is born, unto us a son is given ; and the govern- j 
inent shall be on his shoulder, and his name ehall ba 
called Wonderful Counsellor — God, the miyhty One — 
Everlasting Father — Prince of Peace, for the increase 
of the government, and for peace witliout end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom ; to confirm il 
and to establish it in judgment and in righteou8nea%J 
from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of Jehovah o 
hosts will perform this " (ix. 2-7). 

In these words the picture of Israel's final gloij^J 
assumes a much preciser form than iu the earlier pro 
phecy of chap. iv. There is still a large element < 
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figure and symbol, so used as to show tbat the prophet 
does not possess a detailed revelation of tbe process of 
the work of salvatiou, hut is guided, aa ivaa the case in 
the earlier predictions, by general principles of faith, 
too lai^e to he immediately translated into the language 
of literalily. But he has now gained a clearer view of 
the nature and limits of the work of judgment than was 
expressed in chaps, ii. and iii., and the new light ehcd 
on the present casts its rays into the future. The 
turning-point of Israel's history ia the destruction of 
the power of the Assjiian oppressor, and with this 
deliverance the Messianic days begin. To Isaiah, 
therefore, the law of Jehovah's kingship ia still the 
same aa in ancient days. The new salvation is parallel 
to the great things which God did for His people in 
times of old, when the victories of Israel over such 
enemies as Midiau were recognised as 'victories of 
Jehovah, and proved the chief means of confirming the 
national faith. But now the deliverance is no tem- 
porary victory over a mere Arab horde, but the final 
and complete discomfiture of the great power which 
represented all that man could do against the kingdom 
of Jehovah. The Llood-stained relics of the struggle 
are cast into the fire. War has ceased for ever, and the 
reign of perpetual peace begins under a chUd of the 
seed of David, whose thrane is established in righteous- 
ness and for evermore. In this last conception. we meet 
for the first time with the idea of a personal Messiah. 
In chap, iv, it was Jehovah's glory, manifested in fire and 
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cIouJ, that overshadowed and protected the ransomed I 
nation. Now this image is translated into a new and ] 
more concrete fomi. The establishment and enlat^c- 
Hient of the divine kingdom is committed to a human ' 
representative of Jehovah's sovereignty, and it is in , 
a fresh scion of the house of David that Israel finds 
the embodiment of more than human wisdom, divine 
strength, and an everlasting reign of fatherly protection 
and peace. The frirther examination of these Messianic 
ideas must, liowever, be deferred till we can compare 
the prediction now before us with the later prophcciea 
^L in which Tsaiah recurs to the same subject 
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LECTURE VII. 

ISAIAH AKD MICAH IS THE REIGN OF HEZEKIAH.^ 

Tub reigii of Ahaz was not a very loug one ; he did not 
live to see the revolt of Koslica and the foil of Samaria. 
The last rebellion of Northern Israel was not an isolated 
rising ; it was accompanied or foUoweil by a general 
revolt of all the Syrian principalities from Philistia in 
the south to Hainath and Arpad in tiie north. Iloshea, 
8S we know, was encouraged by the hope of support 
from So (Sewe), king of Egypt (2 Kings xvii. 4), and 
this monarch, the Sebecli of the AssyTian monuments, 
was in fact concerned with the whole movement that 
threatened the Assyrian supremacy in the districts west 
of the Euphrates. The interference of Egypt at this 
juncture is explained by the fact that, for some time 
before, that country bad been much divided and weak- 
ened hy contests between an Ethiopian dynasty in the 
upper country and the princea of the Delta. But the 
Ethiopians at last prevailed, and under Sebech I^ypt 
and Ethiopia formed a single power, ahle to devote itself 
to foreign affairs. After taking Samaria, Sat;gon in 
B.C. 720 reduced the Philtstine cities, and, advfincing to 
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liapliia (now Eafah) oq the border of the desert 
short caravan road from Egypt to Gaza, encountered and 
defeated Sebcch.* The victory was not pursued into 
Egypt itself, biit it secured the subjection of Sj-ria, and 
for some years the only operations of Sargon in the west' 
of which we hear were directed against Arab tribes. 
But in D.C. 711, nine years after the battle of Eaphia, 
Ashdod was once more in revolt under a king named 
Yaman. The Egj-ptians of coiirse were again pulling' 
the strings, and the affair must have been regarded aBjj 
serious, for Sargon speaks of it at length in several ql 
Ilia inscriptions. He acted with great prontptitud^^ 
crossing the Tigris and Enpbrates while the waters wets,1 
still in flood, and advancing with the characteristic 
rapidity which forms a chief feature in Isaiah'a descrip- 
tion of the Assyrian armies (Isa. v.) " In the anger 
of iny heart," saya Sargon, according to Oppert'f 
translation {R-P. vii. 40; ix. 11), "I marched against., 
Ashdod with my warriors, who did not leave the trac^j 
of my feet." The Egyptians were far from exhihttin^j 
equal energj'. All through the history of this pcrit 
their policy was made up of large promises and amoll 
performance ; they were always stirring np plots against 
their Eastern rivals, but never ready when the moment 
for action came ; and Isaiah fitly sums np their conduct 
in the two words " turbulence and inactivity " (xxi. 7). 
In the present instance, they left Ashdod to its fate, and 
I'liaraoh was glad to make Ins peace with Sargon 
surrendering Yaman, who had taken refuge in Egypt 
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SARGON AGAINST ASHDOD. 



This campaign ha9 a special interest for us, because 
it is referred to in the first propliecy of Isaiah after the 
Syro-Ephraitic war, the date of which is altogether 
imdisputed. In the year of the siege and capture of 
Aahdod, so we are told in chap, xx., Isaiah, under 
Divine command, put off the sackcloth from his loins 
and the shoe from his foot, and continued for three yeara 
to walk naked and harefoot, as a sign and token upon 
Egj'pt and Ethiopia, Even so, he explained, Egypt and 
Ethiopia shall be led captive by the king of Assyria, 
naked and barefoot, to tlie shame of all who looked to 
them for help. "Then the inhabitants of this coast 
shall say. So have they fared to wliom we looked and 
to whom we fled for help to be delivered from the king 
of Assyria ; and how can we escape ? " The only point 
in this chapter that demands explanation is the three 
years' continuance of the prophet's symbolic action, 
which plainly implies that for three years the lesson 
still required to be enforced. Here the annals of Sar- 
gon come to our help. The siege of Ashdod, as wc 
have Been, fell in 711, and for the next two years 
Sargon was wholly engrossed by a revolt of tho Baby- 
lonians under Merodach Baladan. It was this, perhaps, 
that prevented him from pressing foi'ward against Egypt 
as Isaiah had expected him to do on the fall of Ashdod. 
At all events, the revolt of Babylon gave hopes of 
independence to Assyria's western vassals, for we are 
told in the Annah that the kings of Cyprus, who had 
previously refused tribute, voluntarily submitted them- 
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selves wlien they heard of the hnmilintiou of Merodacli I 
BaUdan. Cyprus, tlie I'lia'nicians, and the PIiilistiDes I 
were closely connected in trade and politics; so it I 
appears that in the third year of Isaiah's sjinbolical I 
conduct the Palestinian nations gave up all further I 
hope of escape from the Assyrian yoke. It is true that 
this result had not come ahout in the way that Isaiali 
anticipated ; but bis assurance that their efforts after 
independence were hopeless had none the less justified 
itself, and there was no further motive for continuing 
the sign by which be had confirmed it. 

From this date to the death of Sargon {B.C. 705) j 
tilings appear to have remained quiet in Palestine ; but | 
before wo pass on to the reign of Sennacherib, we are I 
called to examiue more closely the attitude and fortunes I 
of Jwdah and the activity of the prophets during the \ 
events already described. In the ware of 722-720 
against Samaria and the Philistines, the Judieans seem 
to have had no direct part ; they still adhered to 
Assyria, as was natural enough, since Philistia and^ 
Ephraim had been dangerous enemies but a few years 1 
before. To this date Isa. xxviii. can most naturaUy \m.\ 
assigned. The prophet looks forwanl to the fell of J 
Samaria, when the proud crown of the drunkards of 1 
Ephraim shall be trodiien under foot, and the glory of"* 
Samaria pass as a fading flower; and still he sees in I 
the near catastrophe but a fi'esh pledge of the approach I 
of the day when Jehovah shall be the crown and piidsj 
of the i-eiiinant of His people, giving "the spirit ofl 
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' justice to him who sitteth for justice, and of valour to 
them that turn back battle from the gate." He Bt least 
has not lost failh or changed his hopo during the ten 
years that have elapsed since he withdrew from public 
life with his disciples, to wait for better days ; the pur- 
pose of Jehovah has been deferred, but not abandoneii, 
and in the new crisis Isaiah sees Him rising up to 
accomplish it in His ancient might, as that was dis- 
played at Baal-Perazim and Gibeon {2 Sam. v. 20 «{, ; 
Josh. X.). Tims, ill spite of the threatening aspect of 
the present, Jehovah's purpose appears to Isaiah as a 
purpose of grace to Israel — but of grace that can only 
be realised by those who are willing to yield obedience 
to the Divine precepts. The condition of delivenint'e 
is still national repentance, and from this the rulers of 
Judali and the official lieads of Jiidah's religion {ver. 1) 
are far removed. The chiefs of the people are like men in 
the last stage of a drunken debauch (vera. 7, 8), incapable 
of listening to sane counsel, deaf to Jehovah's words 
when He declares to them by His prophet where rest for 
the weary and refreshing for the exhausted nation are to 
he found (ver, 12), In this prophecy Isaiah does not 
B^iD detail, what he had explained at length before, 
the course in which these blessings are to be found. 
But throughout life he pointed stead Lly to the estahliah- 
ment of civil justice and the abolition of the idols as the 
things most necessary, and wo may safely conclude that 
in these respects there was as yet no real amendment. 
The " scornful men " who guided the helm of the state 
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were absorbed in schemes which left no room for thi 
thought Uiat the fate of kiiigJoms ia governed 
Jehovah's providence and by the supremacy of His 
lioly will- They had made lies their refuge, and hid 
themselves under falsehood. They had made their 
covenant with death and Sheol — that ia, with the fatal 
IMwer of the Assyrian — and trusted that when the " over- 
flowing scourge," tlie all-destroying invasion, passed 
through it should not reach them. Isaiah had do share 
in this illusion. He saw that the present state of 
things was intolerable and could nob last ; " the bed 
was too short for a man to stretch himself on it, the 
coverlet too nanuw for a man to wrap himself in it " 
(ver. 20). The Assyrian nlliance must soon he dissolved. 
" Your covenant with death shall be annulled, yo» 
agreement with Sheol shall not stand ; when the ovei 
flowing scourge passeth tlirough, ye shall be trodden 
down by it." Once ajid again the invading host shall 
pass through the land and smite its inhabitants (ver, 19). 
So long as the policy of irreligion lasts, it can only 
to prolong the bondage of the nation (ver. 22). Jehovah^ 
purpose ia now decisive and final (ver. 22) ; the 
sure of strict justice shall be applied to those who hai 
mocked at judgment and nghteousness (ver. 17). 
the universal overthrow there is but one thing fixed 
immutable : " Jehovah hath laid in Zion n stons^ 
stone of proof, a precious corner-stone of sure fouD< 
tion ; he that believeth shall not make haste " (ver. II 
Those who have faith in the sovereign providence 
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rules in Israel, and is surely working out Jehovali's 
counsel, can await the future with patience ; they, and 
they alone, for " hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, 
and the waters shall overflow the hiding-place." It is 
still the old faith in the inviolability of Zion, the pro- 
phetic confidence in the continuity of Jehovah's purpose, 
that forms the root of Isaiah's hope ; hut now i 
clearly than before the prophet Inys the basis of this 
faith in the doctrine of an all-embracing divine ordi- 
nance, the same ordinance that rules the actions of 
every-day industrj'. The wisdom that tells the husband- 
man bow to plough and sow, which directs the daily 
labours of agricultural life, is also a part of Jehovah's 
teaching (vers, 24-29). And the same God, " wonderful 
in counsel and excellent in practical wisdom," who 
ppescribes the order of common toil, rules in the affairs 
of the state and lays down the inviolable laws of Israel's 
happiness. 

The argument from the operations of husbandry 
with which Isaiah closes this prophecy is too charocter- 
istic to be passed over without further remark. To 
recognise its full force we must remember that all such 
operations were guided by traditional rules which no 
one dreamed of violating. These rules were the 
law of the husbandman, and like all traditional laws 
among ancient nations they had a sacred character. 
Every one understood that it was part of religion to 
observe them, and that it would be in the highest 
degree unlucky to set them aside. The modern mind is 
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disposed to laugh at such ideas, but Isaiah takes thetn \ 
in all seriousness. In the sedulous obsen'ance of the \ 
traditional lore which expressed the whole wisdom of j 
the peasant, and was reverently accepted as a divine 
teaching, the husbandman hi-ought hts religion into the 
daily duties of his humble toil,and every operation became j 
au act of obedience to God. And thus his life appears J 
to the prophet as a pattern for the scornful rulers of \ 
Judali. They too in their seat of judgment and govern- 
ment have a divine law set before them, in the observ- 
ance of which the felicity of the nation lies. But they i 
refuse to learn. The incessant prophetic inculcation of | 
" command upon command, mle upon rule, here a little J 
and there a little" — in brief, the attempt to make the I 
word of God the practical guide of every action — seems i 
to them only fit for babes {ver, 0). But Jehovah will i 
not sulfer His lessons to remain unlearned. What they I 
refuse to hear at the month of the prophet they must I 
learn from the harsher accents of the Assyrian tyrant. 
" With barbarous lips and in a strange tongue will He i 
speak to this people" (ver. 11). Thus the doctrines of 1 
divine chastisement and divine grace are gathered up J 
into one larger doctrine of Jehovah's teaching to IsraeL.J 
The word of the prophet and the rod of the Assyrian I 
arc conjoint agencies, working together for the iii-bring*-^ 
ing of a time when, as the propliet elsewhere exptt 
it, the land shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovabt J 
when the practical rules of conduct which He dictates J 
shall be as supreme in the administration of the state f 



as in tho ordering of the daily tasks of the huaband- 

iiian. 

The way iu which the rulers of Juda]i are addressed 

in tliis prophecy appears to show that, in spite of the 
increasing siifieriugs which the Assyrian exactions 
imposed on the poorer classes — for these in the East 
are the taxpayers — the princes still found their account 
iu the maiuteuance of the settlement effected by Ahaz. 
Isaiah does not blame them for their acquiescence in a 
position of political nonentity ; he certainly would not 
have encouraged them to cast in their lot with Samaria ; 
but ho urges that the sins which have proved the ruin 
of Samaria will be their niin too. The accession of 
Hezekiah, it is plain, had done nothing for the cure of 
the internal wounds of the state ; all social disorders 
were as rampant as at the outbreak of the Syro-Ephraitic 
war ; the Assyrian suzerainty was tolerated for no 
other reason than that it maintained the governing 
classes in their positions, and enabled them to continue 
their course of riot and oppression. Tlds picture of the 
state of Judah receives independent confirmation from 
the earlier part of the book of Micah,' which also dates 
from the days of the last struggle of Samaria, as wn 
learn imm a comparison of Micah i. with Jer. xxvi. 18. 
Micah ivas a man of Moresheth Gath, a small place, as 
Jerome tells lis, near Eleutheropolis on the Philistine 
frontier, and the proximity of his home to one part of 
the field of war helps to exphmi his keen interest iu the 
progress of the Assyrian arms. At all events, the crisis 
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■which drew Isaiali from his retirement to proclaim to'' 
Judah the Icsaou prenclied by the impending ruin irf" 
Ephraim, called forth the countryman Micah to give a 
like warning. In the storm that waa ready to burst. 
npon Samaria he beheld Jehovah going forth from Hi*] 
heavenly palace, and marchmg over the mountains of! 
Palestine in righteous indignation to visit the sins of, 
Jacob. Samaria shall become a heap of the field ; tha 
stones of her fortifications shall he rolled down into the 
valley, her graven images dashed to pieces. But Judab 
too has shared the sin of Samaria, and the same jud; 
ment menaces Zion (i. 1-9). It is the cities of his owqi' 
district that are in inimediatd danger (i. 10-15)- 
natural thought, since they lay next to the scene of wtt 
in Philistia; but the centre of Judah's sin is the capital 
and the evil that has come down from Jehovah already 
stands at the gate of Jerusalem (i. 5, 9, 12), The 
which Micah has in view are the same as those signalised 
by Isaiah : on the one hand, a religion full of idolatry 
and heathenisli sorceries (iiL 7 ; v. 12 acg.), a Bpurioua 
confidence in Jehovah, which has no regard to Hi»; 
moral attributes, and is bolstered up by lying oraclea 
(ii. 11; iii. 5, 11, corap. Isa. xxviii. 7), while it refuses td 
hear the warnings of true prophecy (iL 6; iii 8, comp. Is& 
xxviii, 9 sfy.); on the other hand, the gross corruptii 
and oppressions of the ruling classes, who "build u] 
Zion with bloodshed, and Jerusalem with iniquity' 
(iii. 10), But Micah depicts the sufferings or tl 
peasantry at the hands of theii' lords from much closaf ' 
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personal observation than waa possible to Isaiah aa a 
resideut in the capital. He speaks as a man of the 
people, and reveals to us, as no other prophet does, the 
feelings of the commonalty towards their oppressors. To 
the peasantry the nobles seem to have no object but 
plunder (ii. 1 sej.). The poorer agriculturists are daily 
stripped of tlieJr houses and holdings by violence or 
fal8e judgment. The true enemies of the people are 
their own rulei-s (ii. 8),* and the prophet contemplates 
with a stern satisfaction, which doubtless found an echo 
in many breasts, the approach of the destroyer who 
shall carry into exile "the luxurious sons" (L IG) of 
this race of petty tj-rants, and leave tliem none " to 
stretch the measuring line on a lot in the congregation 
of Jehovah " (ii, 5), " Arise," he cries, " and depart, for 
this is not your place of rest." 

The strong personal feeling which Micah displays 
towards the governing classes gives a peculiar turn to 
his whole prophecy. Isaiah speaks as severely of the 
sins of the nobles, but never, as Micah does, from the 
standpoint of a man of the people. Isaiah's own circle 
belonged to the upper classes ; the chief priest of the 
temple was his friend \ and an aristocratic liabit of 
thought appears in more than one of his prophecies. 
His doctrine of the indestructibility of Zion aa the 
condition of the conLiniiity of the national existence of 
Judah seems to indicate tiiat tlie capital and the Court 
appeared to him as the natural centre of the true 
TCmnant. There is nothing democratic in his picture of 
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Israel's restoration ; he looks for the ameiidmeiit of the 
niling classes (i. 2G), who retain their old place in the 
recoiistraeUon of the state (chap. xxxiL). Micah, oil 
the contrary, conceives the work of judgment essenti&Uj^ ■ 
OS a destriictioii of the government and the nobles. The I 
race of the unjust aristocrats shall be rooted out of th«>:1 
laud (ii. 5) ; the proud and guilty capital shall beiJ 
ploughed as a lield ; Jerusalem shall become as heaps,'] 
and the mountain of the temple as the heights of ths 3 
forest (iii. 12) ; the judge or king of Israel shall suffer 1 
the last indignities at the hand of the enemy (v, Xl\ 
Neb., iv. 14). It haa often been supposed from theaaJ 
predictions that Micah, unlike Isaiah, looked forward to J 
a total captivity ; and tliat his words were referred by i 
the Jews themselves to the Babylonian exile, appean,! 
from the fact tlmt at an early date the gloss, " and ehalt.4 
come even to Babylon," was inserted in iv. 10.* But a J 
closer examination does not bear out this view. Whew J 
the aristocrats are carried captive " the congregatioa of J 
Jehovah " remains in the land (it. 5). The glory of Isi-ael J 
J3 not banished from Canaan, but takes refuge in Adnl*'! 
lam, as in the old days, when a band of fi-cebootera and'J 
broken men contained tlie true hops of the nation (i. 15). J 
The days of David, wlicn the ruler of Israel came forth') 
from Bethlehem, a town too small to be reckoned as b 
canton in Judah (v. 2), the times of " the first kingdom," 
when Jerusalem itself was but a hill fort, " a tower ( 
the flock " (iv. 8), appear to Micah as the tnie moc 
of national well-being ; the actjuisitions of later civili 
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tioQ and political develoiiment, horses and clmriots and 
fenced cities — always asaociated ivitli tyranny in the 
minds of the common people— nre stamped by him as 
sins, and shall be utterly abolished in the days of 
restoration (i. 13 j v. 10, 11).^ Hence, though Micah no 
less than Isaiah recognises Zion ns the centre of Je- 
hovah's sovereignty, from which divine instruction and 
decisions shall go forth iu the days to come to oil the 
surrounding nations, who shall lay aside their weapons 
of war and make Jehovah the arbiter of their sti'ifes 
(iv. 1 sej.), the fall of the Zion of the present, the city 
built up by bloodshed and guilt, the strong fortress of 
Israel's oppressors, appears to our prophet as a necessary 
step in the redemption of the nation. The daughter (or 
population) of Zion must pass through the pangs of 
labour before her true king is bom ; she must come 
forth from the city and dwell in the open field ; there, 
and not within her proud ramparts, Jehovah will grant 
lier deliverance from her enemies. For a time the land 
shall be given up to the foe, but only for a time. Once 
more, as in the clays of David, guerilla bands gather 
together to avenge the wrongs of their nation (v. 1). A 
new David comes forth from little Bethlehem, and the 
rest of his brethren return to the children of Israel — 
that is, the kindred Hebrew nations again accept the 
sway of the new king, who stands and feeds his ilock in 
the strength of Jehovah, iu the majesty of the name of 
Jehovah his God. Tlien Assyria shall no longer insult 
Jehovah's land with impunity. The national militia, 
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again numerous and warlike aa of old, has no lack of 
capiaiiis to meet the invader, and the tide of battle shall 
be rolled back into the land of Nimrod, which the sword. 
of Israel shall lay waste. The remnant of Jitdnh slii 
flourish in the midst of the surrounding peoples, lil 
grass fertilised by the waters of heaven, that tarry not 
for man nor wait for the sons of men. Judah shall he 
among the nations irresistible as a Hon among flocks of 
sheep ; for its strength comes down from Jehovah, like 
dew from the skies, and all false helpers, strongholds 
and chariots, enchantments and graven images, ru/imm, 
and via^^hoth, are swept away. And Jehovah 
execute judgment in wrath and fury on the nations tl 
i-efusc obedience (v. 2-15). 

It is interesting to obscr\-e that according to Ji 
xxvi. 19 the prophecy of Micah produced a great 
impression on his contemporariea And this is not 
strange ; for he spoke to the masses of the people as 
one of themselves, and his whole picture of judgment 
and deliverance was constnicted of familiar elemenl 
and appealed to the most cherished traditions of 
past, David, as it is easy to recognise from 
narrative of the books of Samuel, was the hero of 
common people ; and no more effective method 
popular teaching could have been devised than the 
presentation of the antique simplicity of his kingdom 
in contrast to the corruptions of the present. Thua 
Micah'a teaching went straighter to the hearts o 
masses than the doctrine of Isaiah, which at this 
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was still wovking only as a leaven in a small circle, 
Isaiali'a work, in truth, was the higlier as it was the more 
difficult ; it was a greater task to consolidate the party 
of spiritual faith, and by slow degrees to establish its 
influence in the governing circle, than to arouse the 
masses to a sense of the incongniity of the present state 
of things with the old ideal of Jehovah's nation. But 
both prophets had their share in the great transforma- 
tion of Israel's religion which began in the reign of 
Hezekiah and found definite expression in the reforma- 
tion of Josiah. It is Micah's conception of the Davidic 
king which is reproduced in the Denteronomic law of 
the kingdom (Deut. xvii. 14 scq?), and his prophecy of 
the destruction of the liigli places (v. 13), more directly 
than anything in Isaiali's book, underlies the principle 
of the one sanctuary, tlie establishment of which, in 
Deuteronomy, and by Josiah, was the chief visible mark 
of the religious revolution which the teaclung of the 
prophets had effected. 

These I'emarks, however, threaten to carry us too 
far out of the course of the history which we are pursu- 
ing. Let us return to Judah and its rulers as they 
were on the eve of Samaria's calamity, when Micah was 
preaching the fall of the conmpt nobles, and Isaiah was 
appealing to the grandees of the capital to be warned 
by the fate of their compeers in Samaria. At the time, 
we may well supposi;, the words of Micah found no 
audience beyond his own district, and the prophecy of 
Isaiah xsviii. was little heeded, go that, if we may 
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judge from the present an-angement of his book, 
deemed it fitting to republish it many years later as %s 
seasonable introduction to a collection of prophecies o* 
the time of Sennacherib. But the events that followed 
proved that Isaiah's foresight was sound. The sum of 
his warning had been, " Be ye not mockers, lest your 
fetters be made strong." Judah refused liis admonition, 
and the Assyrian bondage became every year more 
grievous. The tone of chap. xx. makes it hardly 
questionable that ten years later, in 711 B.C., tb6 
Judieans took a lively and favourable interest in the' 
uprising of Philistia, which, by its close connection' 
with Egypt on the one hand and Phcenicia on tha. 
other, as well as by the physical advantages of its posl-' 
tion ill the rich Mediterranean coast-land, was marked! 
out as the natural focus of Palestinian revolt. Tha 
pressure of the foreign yoke caused ancestral enmities 
to be forgotten, and Judah leaned more and more to the 
scheme of an Egyptian alliance embmciog all the 
Syi'ian states. Sargou himself, ou a cylinder which 
repeats the main facts of the war of 711, already 
described from his AnnaU, tells us that the tributary- 
states of Judah, Edoni, and Moab, were speaking. 
treason and beseeching the nllinuce of Egj-pt, and many' 
recent inquirers have supposed that at this time Heze- 
kiah and his people broke out into open revolt^ and 
shared the miseries of the war that ensued. This con- 
jecture has considerable interest for the int«rpretatioa,- 
of Isaiah's prophecies. The prophet was not an ordinary 
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preacher; his voice was mainly heard in great political 
crises, and in uneventful times he might well be silent 
for years. But in the day of danger, when Jeliovah 
was pre-eminently at work, the fundamental law of 
prophecy came into play : " The Lord Jehovah doeth 
nothing, without revealing his secret to his servants 
the prophets." If Judah was actively engaged in the 
war of 71 1, and was reduced by force, it is scai-cely doubt- 
ful that the book of Isaiah must preser\'e some record 
of the fact ; and so the latest English commentator, 
Mr. Cheyne, developing the suggestions of Professor 
Sayce and other Assyriologists, proposes to ascribe to 
this period, not only chaps, x. 5 to xi. 16, but chaps, i., 
xiv, 29-32, xxii., xxix.-xxxiL If we accept this view 
we must coucludo that Judah had a very large share in 
the campaign of 711, that the whole land was overrun 
by the enemy and the provincial cities taken and 
burned (i. 7), that Jerusalem itself was besieged (xxii.) 
— in short, that Judah suffered precisely in the same 
way and to the same extent as under the invasion of 
Sennacherib ten years later. But, more than this, we 
must conclude that Isaiah held precisely similar lan- 
guage in the two cases,^ — that under Sai-gon, as under 
Sennacherib, he taught that the Assyrian might indeed 
approach and lay siege to Jerusalem, but Jehovah in 
the last extremity would Himself protect His holy 
mountain and strike down tlie invader, and that he 
did this in the second invasion without making any 
reference back to the events of the siege which had called 
forth similar predictions ten yeara before. 
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The ineiii statement of this lij-pothesia is, I tliink, suffi- 
cieut to show its extreme improbability. History does 
not repeat itself exactly, and even if the two iavasioos 
of the hypothesis ran a similar course, as up to a certua 
point they might well do, they must have had very 
different issues. If Jerusalem was besieged in 711 tha 
issue certainly was the submission of Hezekiali and li»; 
return to obedience. And if tliis were so, it is'highly 
improbable that he would have been allowed to restore 
the Judroau fortresses, and regain so Inrge a measure of 
military strengtli as is implied in the fact that ten 
years later he was the most important member of tlw 
rebel confederation. On the contrary, the fact that tlM 
campaign of 711 was essentially a campaign agatiut 
Ashdod, Judiea not being so much as named in tfaft 
account of it in the Annals, while that of 701 was 
essentially a campaign ngainst Judtca, in which thft' 
Philistines played quite a subordinate part, seems to be 
clear evidence that, though Hezekiah may for a moment 
have thought of revolt on the earlier occasion, he did 
not take an active part in the war. The extraordinary 
rapidity of Sargoii's movements, specially emphasised 
on the monuments, enabled him to crush Aslidod before 
the Egyptians could send aid to their allies, and no 
doubt nipped in the bud all schemes of revolt on tbtt 
part of the neighbouring states. That this was tlitt, 
actual course of events is fmihor clear from Isa. l*^' 
The language of the prophet must Lave been V( 
diffei'ont if at this tinie Judah had been activi 
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engaged on the side of Ashdod. And finally, it can 
hardly be supposed that the book of Kings would have 
been altogether sileut oii the subject, if Sargon as well 
as Sennacherib had besieged Jerusalem and captured 
the cities of Judah, But the attempt of the Aasyrio- 
logists to find in 2 Kings xviii. 13 seq. some trace of an 
earlier invasion which has got mixed up with that of 
Sennacherib is altogether chimerical. Everything in the 
narrative of Kings ia either borne out by the monumenta 
of Sennacherib, or is altogether inapplicable to the 
expedition of Sargon. Sennacherib tells only of his 
successes, not of his ultimate retreat and the escape of 
Hezekiah, and so his account corresponds only with 2 
Kings xviii. 13-l7a. But everytliing spoken of in tliese 
verses agrees exactly with the Assyiian record.' 

If we are compelled to reject the theory of an in- 
vasion of Judfea under Sargon, the only prophecy in 
Mr. Cbeyue's list which can be held to be earlier than 
the reign of Sennacherib appears to be that extending 
from X. 5 to xi. 16, which sets forth with greater com- 
pleteness than any other single discourse pi'eserved to 
us the whole views of Isaiah concerning the mission of 
Assyria as an instrument of Jehovali's anger, the 
ultimate fate of the robber empire, and the future glory 
of Jehovah's people. Tlie destruction of Samaria, the 
final captivity of Northern Israel — which the prophet 
does not seem to have contemplated in the discourses 
of the reign of Ahaz — and the thorough subjugation of 
all Syria and Northern Palestine, which were stripped 
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by Sargon of the last shadow of indepeiulence, ' 
events that could not fail to produce a deep itnpressio 
in Judah ; and, while others stood aghast at the tetrib] 
portent which had changed the whole face of 
Hebrew world, Isaiah — who had not lost confidence ii 
the ultimate victory of Jehovah's cause, or ceased t 
associate that victory with the preservation through 
trouble of the visible kingdom of Jehovah in lara 
which had its centre on Mount Zion — could hardly fi 
to feel it necessary to restate his view of the future o 
Judah in a form that took account of recent events 
The great prophecy of chaps, x. and sL corresponds ti 
tliis description. Tlie cardinal thoughts are the i 
as in chap, xxviii. ;* but the date is ailer the fi 
Samaria, tlie destruction of the principalities of Syi 
such as Hamath and Arpad, which we know to 1 
taken place at the same time with the final subjugatioa'l 
of Ephraim, is alluded to as a recent event (x, 9), aod'l 
the immediate historical background of the prophecy itJ 
the total revolution which the successes of AssjTia a 
the policy of captivities tn masse (x. 13) had worked ii 
all the countries between Judica aud the Euphiatab'l 
It is difficult for ua 'to conceive the terror which t 
events must have inspired among the petty nations a 
Palestine, who for centuries past had gone on their w 
each walking in the name of its god (Micah iv. 5), i 
fancying itself secure in his help from any j 
danger than waa involved in the usual feuds with i 
neighbours. To Isaiah, however, the progress of the J 
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Assyrian had no terrors and brought no snrprise. There 
was neither strengtli nor permanency in the idolatrous 
kingdoms, which one after another had fallen before the 
all-conquering power. So far as they were concerned, 
Assyria was irresistible ; its naission upon earth, con- 
fided to it by Jebovah Himself, was to prove that there 
waa no God but tlie Holy One of Israel. But Jehovah's 
kingdom and Jehovah's citadel of Zion stood in a very 
different position. The Assyrian in his greatest might 
is but the rod of Jehovah's anger ; and though he knows 
not this, but deems that the strength of his own hand 
has gotten him the victory, and that he can deal with 
Jeniaalem and her idols at his will as he has done with 
Samaria and her idols, it is as impossible for him to lift 
himself up against Jehovah as for the axe to boast 
itself against him that heweth therewith, or for the rod 
to shake the hand that wields it. It is indeed plain 
that the pride of the Assyrian will not acknowledge this 
limitation of his might, and that his all-devouring greed 
will soon carry him onwards to open assault on Judah, 
which as yet is itself unconscious of its high destiny, 
still "leaning on himwho smites it" — that is, as appeared 
in chap, xxviii,, still depending on that treaty of tri- 
butary alliance which, Isaiah saw, could not be long 
observed. But when the crisis comes, when Jehovah 
has accomplished His wliole work on Mount Zion and 
on Jerusalem, He will punish the proud heart and stent 
looks of the king of Assyria, and it shall be seen that 
■the conqueror who has removed the boiinds of nations 
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and gathered all the earth as a man gathe 
a deserted nest, where there is none that moves a wing 
or opens the mouth or peeps, is powerless before 
walls of Jehovah's citadel Thus, as King Sargon 
tinued his career of univei-sal conquest, the history 
the world appeared to Isaiah to converge towards 
great decision, when all otlier nations should have dis- 
appeared from the stniggle, and the supreme wotM- 
power should come face to face with the God who has 
founded Zion as His inexpugnable sanctuary. This 
thought shaped itself to the prophet's mind in the 
picture of a great invasion, in which the Assyrian 
advances through the pass of Michmash, in the fulness 
of his arrogancy and might, sweeping the helpless 
inhabitants before him till he stands upon the broad 
ridge of Scopus looking down upon Jerusalem from the 
north, and sliakes his hand in contemptuous menace at 
the mount of the daughter of Zion. Then Jehovali 
arises in His mi<,'ht and prostrates the proud host, bs 
a mighty forest falls before the axe of the woodi 
Compare xiv, 24-27. 

The fall of the Assyrian closes the first act of 
divine drama as it unfolds itself before the spiritual 
eyes of the prophet, and this great deliverance seals the 
repentance of .Tehovah's people. "In that day the 
remnant of Israel and the survivora of the house of 
Jacob shall no more again stay upon him that smote 
them ; but shall stay upon Jeliovah the Holy One of 
Israel in truth" (x. 20). The judgment is past, and 
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days of blessing begin. The Davidic kingdom starta 
iuto new life, or, as the prophet expresses it, a aew 
sapling springs from the old stock of Jesse, on whom 
the spirit of Jehovah rests in full measure, as a spirit 
of wisdom, heroism, and tnie religion, who rules in the 
fear of Jehovah, his loins girt about with righteousness 
and faithfulness, doing justice to tlie poor without 
respect of persons, and consuming the evildoers out of 
the land by the sovereign sentence of his lips, till crime 
and violence are no longer known in Jehovah's holy 
mountain, and the land of Israel ia full of the knowledge 
of Jehovah as the waters cover the aea. Ko figure is 
too strong to paint this reign of peace and order. The 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopai-d shall 
lie down with the kid, and the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp. It would be puerile to take 
these expressions literally, and the prophet himself 
interprets his figure when ho represents the abolition of 
all hurt and harm as tlie fmit of just judgment and 
pure government. 

The blessings of this Dilcssiauic time belong, in the 
first instance, to Israel alone ; the other nations share 
in them only in so far as they seek arbitration and 
guidance from the kingly house of Jesse, which stands 
forth as a beacon to the surrounding peoples. But the 
restoration of Israel is complete. Jehovah will gather 
back the remnant of His people, scattered in Egypt and 
Assyria and ail the four comers of the earth, opening a 
way before the returning exiles by drying up seas and 
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rivem, as in the day when Israel came up out of Egypt. 
Judah and Ephraim shall no more be foes, and their 
united armies shall restoro the ancient conq^nests of 
David. On the west they shall swoop down victoriously 
on Philistia ; to the east tbey shall spoil the children of 
the desert ; and Edom, Ammon, and Moab shall return 
to their old obedience. 

Tlie connection of ideas in this prophecy is bo clear, 
and it sets forth with so ranch completeness Isaiah's 
whole view of Jehovah's purpose towards Judah, that 
we may regard it as a typical example of what is usually 
called Messianic prediction, Tlie name Messiah : 
never used in the Old Testament in that special senf 
which we are accustomed to associate with it, 
Messiah (with the article and no otlier word in appost'—l 
tion) is not an Old Testament phrase at all, and tb« 1 
word Messiah (MashPli) or "anointed one" in the'l 
connection " Jehovah's anointed one " is no theological' J 
term, but an ordinary title of the human king wbotBi'l 
Jehovah has set over Israel. Thus the usual way ia>.l 
which the time of Israel's redemption and final glory ia 1 
called the Messianic time is incorrect and misleading,.] 
So long as the Hebrew kingdom lasted, every king wW J 
"Jehovah's anointed," and it was only after the Jewfl^l 
lost their independence that the future restoration conld"! 
be spoken of in contrast to the present as the days of | 
the Messiali. To Isaiah the restomtion of Israel is nob i 
the commencement but the continuation of that person^ 1 
sovereignty of Jehovah over His people of which tho | 
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Davidic king was the recognised representative. As the 
holy seed which tepeoples the land after the worit of judg- 
ment is done is a fresh growth from the ancient stock 
of the nation (vi, 13), ao too tho new Davidic kingship 
is a fresh outgrowth of the old stem of Jesse. We are 
apt to think of the days of the Messiah as an altogcther 
new and miraculous dispensation. That was not Isaiah's 
view. The restoration of Jerusalem is a return to an 
old state of things, interrupted by national sin. " I will 
restore thy judges as at the first, and tby councillors as 
at the beginning ; afterward thou shalt be called the city 
of righteousness, the faithful city " (i. 2G). And so when 
we examine the picture presented in chap. xi. with care, 
and make allowance for traits so plainly figurative as 
the lion which eats straw hke the ox, the seas and rivers 
dried up to facilitate the return of the exiles of Judah, 
we find but one fundamental difference between the old 
and the new Israel : the land shall be full of the know- 
ledge of Jehovah, and shall enjoy the happiness which 
in all ages, past as well as future, has accompanied 
obedience to the laws of its Divine King. And this 
obedience again is not taken in a New Testament sense, 
as if it rested on a new birth in every heart. Obedience 
to Jehovah as a King is not the aflair of the individual 
conscience, but of the nation in its national organisa- 
tion ; the righteousness of Israel which Isaiah con- 
templates is such righteousness as is secured by a 
perfectly wise and Erm application of the laws of civil 
justice and equity. It is this which gives so much 
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iraportauee to the persou of the future king. It is t 
exercise of Lis functions that abolishes crime 
violence, and makes the laud which he governs wor 
to be called Jehovah's holy mountaiu. Thus 
cardinal point in the prophecy is the equipment of tlri 
Davidic king for the perfect exercise of his task by thi 
spirit of Jehovah which rests upon him. But ( 
here the prophet does uot bring in any absolutely n 
element, marking off the future felicity of Israel i 
new dispensation. That good and strong govornmeol 
was the fruit of Jehovah's spirit poured upon I 
king of Israel wos the ancient faith of the Hebrew! "1 
So we read that a divine spirit, or the spirit of ■ 
Jehovah, descended first on Saul and afterwards on-J 
David at their respective anointings (1 Sam. x. 6, 
xvi. 13, 14), as in earlier times the same spirit c 
upon the judges of Israel and strengthened them fot 
their deeds of heroism (Judges iii. 10 ; vi. 34 ; xi. 29)f ■ 
Isaiah himself does not confine this operation of ths \ 
spirit to the king of the future. In the day of deliveranoa' ] 
Jehovah shall he for a spirit of judgment to him that 
sits for judgment, and of might to them that turn back ' 1 
the battle in the gate (xxviii C). All power to do 
right and noble deeds is Jehovah's gift, and the opera- 1 
tionsofHis spirit are everywhere seen where men do i 
great things in the strength of true faith. And so the 
indwelling of this spirit in the Davidic king does not 
constitute an absolutely new departure in the kingship^ i 
or offer anything inconsisteut with the conception thRt>j 
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Jehovah will restore the judges of Jerusalem as tliey 
were in the beginning. The new tiling ia the complete- 
ness with which this divine equipment ia bestowed, so 
that the king's whole delight is set on the fear of 
Jehovah, and bis rule is wise and just, without error or 
defect of any kind. 

But docs DOt such an indwelling of the divine 
epiiit, it may be asked, imply that the new king 
must he more than human? Does not Isaiah him- 
self regard liis rule as eternal, and bestow upon liim 
iu vn. G names that imply that he is God as well as 
mau ? Id looking at this question, we must not allow 
ourselves to be influenced by the fuller light of the 
Christian dispensation whicli we possess, but which 
Isaiah had not. To us it is clear that the ideal of a 
kingdom of God upon earth could not be fully realised 
under the forms of the Old Testament. The dispensa- 
tion of the Kew Testament is not a mere renewal of the 
days of David in more perfect form. The kingdom of 
God means now something very differeut from a restora- 
tion of the realm of Juduh, and a resubjngation of 
Philistia and Edom, Amnion and Moab, under a sove- 
reign reigning visibly on Zion ; and its establishment on 
earth was not, and could not be, the fruit of any such 
outward event aa the destruction of the Assyrian 
monarchy. The very fact that Isaiah did not foresee 
this, that it was still possible for bim immediately to 
connect the glory of the latter days with the fall of 
Assyria, and to spoak of it as a restoration of the peace. 
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the independence, the political supremacy of the \\ 
of Judah, is enough to show that the lineaments 
liis future king are not yet identical with the image 
the New Testament Christ The question, then, whi( 
we liave to consider is whether Isaiah looked fotwi 
to a time whea aa immortal God-man should sit on the 
earthly Zion aad use his divine strength and wisdom to 
make the Hebrew race happy and victorious over their 
neighbours. And to this question I tliink the ans' 
must be in the negative. We believe in a divine 
eternal Saviour, because the work of salvation, as 
understand it in tlie light of the New Testament, 
essentially different from the work of the wisest 
best earthly king. Isaiah's ideal is only the perfect 
performance of the ordinary duties of monaixshy : fot this 
end he sees a king to be required who reigns in Jehovah' 
name, and in the strength of His Spirit, but there is m 
proof and no likelihood that lie thought of mi 
this. It is by no means clear that he looks for 
lasting reign of one king, or indeed that he ever put 
himself the question whether the new offshoot from 
root of Jesse is to be one person or a race of sovereignK,! 
It is the fuoctiou aud equipment of the kingship, 
the person of the king, that absorbs all his attentioi 
And though the names of the child who is to be born 
Israel wonderfully foreshadow New Testament idf 
there is no reason to think that they denote an; 
metaphysical. The king of Israel reigns in Jehovah' 
name. In him Jehovah's rule becomes visible in Ii 
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and Iiis great fourfold name speaks rather of the divine 
attributes that shine forth in his aovereignty, than of 
the transcendency of a person that is God as well as 
man. The prophet does not say that the kiug is the 
mighty God and the everlasting Father, but that his 
jMrwif is divine and etenial, that is, that the divine 
might and everlasting fatherhood of Jehovah are dis- 
played in his rule." That the person of the Messiah 
has not that foremost place in Isaiah's theology which 
has often been supposed appears most clearly fivm the 
fact that in his later utterances he ceases to speak of 
the rise of a new king. In the prophecies of the time 
of the war with Sennacherib he says only that the 
king shall reign for righteousness and piinces rule for 
jnstice, that the ehurl shall no more be called princely, 
and the man of guiles a gracious lord. The right men 
shall be at the head of the state, and their authority 
shall bring protection and refreshing to the distressed 
(xxxii 1 Mj.) ; Jerusalem's princes and judges shall be 
such as they were in the good old days (i. 26). So 
long as the throne was filled by a king like Ahaz, or 
while his successor was still in the hands of a cormpt 
nobility, the conti'ast of the present and future kingship 
was a point to be specially emphasised ; hut when there 
was promise of better days, when a vizier like Shebna 
had to give way to a man whom Isaiah esteemed so 
highly as Eliakim (xxii 15 seq^, and the king himself 
began to rule on sounder principles, the sharpness of 
this contrast disappeared, and the prophet spoke rather 




of the glorious Jeliovali Himself, who, above and tlirough 
the earthly aovercign, was the trae Judge, Lawgiver, 
King, and Saviour of Israel 

To realise what Isaiah looked to vhea he described 
a state of things in which the land of Israel should be 
full of true religion, or, aa he expresses it, of practical | 
knowledge of Jehovah, it is well to remember 1 
chap, xxviii. he presents the daily toil of the hnsbai 
man as itself regulated by divine revelation, 
Hebrew state consisted essentially of two classes, t 
peasants and the governors or nobles. Husbandly o 
the one side, good government and justice on the othea 
are the twin pillara of the state, and for prince atu 
peasant alike the knowledge of Jehovah means 
knowledge of the duties of his vocation as sacred i 
enforced by divine sanction and blessed by divine grace 
Well-ordered and peaceful industry on the one handt-v 
strict and impartial justice on the other, are the v 
by which it is known that Jeho^'ah's law is supreme i: 
Israel ; and He Himself crowns such obedience 1 
blessing the fruits of the land, by giving unfaiUoj 
direction in every time of need, and protecting 1 
righteous nation from every enemy. Compare xsr, 

Such is Isaiali's conception of the ideal of the i 
temal order of the state, and bis view of the forei 
relations of Israel is not less plain and practical. 
contains, as wo liave seen, two elements, the subjugatioi 
of the vassal nations which in old days did homage ti 
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David, and the establishment of a kind of informal 
headship over more distant tribes who seek oi'bitm- 
tion and direction from Jenisaleni. The first of these 
elements is easy to understand. The new kingdom 
cannot fall short of the glories of David's reign, and 
Amos had already predicted that, in the last days, tbe 
house of Israel should possess the remnant of Eduni 
and all the nations that in doing homage to Israel had 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Jehovah, Less than 
this, indeed, could not be regarded as sufficient to 
establish the peace and security of the Hebrews, who 
in every generation had been harassed by the enmity 
of Philistia and Edom, of Ammonites and Moabit^s. 
The other element in like mannur contains no new 
thought. It is expressed in a passage which is now 
read in the books both of Isaiah and Klicah (Isa. ii. 2 
Sf^. ; Micah iv. 3), and which, if it has a right to stand 
in both places, and has not rather been transferi'ed from 
Micah to the text of Isainh, must be a quotation from 
an older prophet. For Isaiah ii was written long be- 
fore Micah i.-v. ; and Micah, on the other hand, is cer- 
tainly not quoting Isaiah.'" But, in truth, the thought 
that when justice and mercy rule ou the throne of 
David foreigu nations shall willingly bring their feuds 
before it for arbitration is expressed in the old pro- 
phecy, lea. xvi. {eupra, p. 92). This is far from imply- 
ing a world-wide sovereignty of Israel ; the thought 
covers no more than that kind of influence which a just 
and strong government always obtains among Semitic 





populations in its neighbourhood, which we ourselves, 
for example, exercise at the present day among the 
Arabs in the vicinity of Aden. The interminable feuds 
of tribes, conducted on the theory of blood-revenge, 
which makes no conclusive peace possible while either 
side has an outstanding score against the other, caa ] 
seldom be durably liealed without the intervention of* 
third party who is called in as arbiter, and in this way I 
an impartial and wise power acquires of i 
great and beneficant influence over all around it. Such I 
an influence Israel must obtain wlien the knowledge and I 
fear of Jeliovah are established iu the midst of the lani. I 
And now, in conclusion, the practical simplicity 1 
and apparently restricted scope of Isaiah's ideal must ■ 
not cause us to undervalue the pure and lofty faith o 
which it rests. A too prevalent way of thinking, whii^'J 
ia certainly not Biblical, but which leavens almost tha 1 
whole life of modern times, has accustomed us to 1 
regard religion aa a thing by itself, which ought indeed i 
to influence daily life, but nevertheless occupies a] 
separate place in our hearts and actions. To us thsl 
exercises of religion belong to a difl'erent region froral 
the avocations of daily life ; God seems to us to stand i 
outside and above the world, which has laws and t 
order of its own, in which it costs us a distinct effort to I 
recognise the evidence of a personal providence. WheB'J 
we are dealing with the world we seem to have turned J 
our backs upon God, and when wo look to Kim in thAi 
proper exercises of religion we strive to leave the worlA 
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behind us. Hence our whole thoughts of God are 
dominated by the contrast of the natural and the super- 
natural ; the miracles by which God approves Himself 
as God seem to us to have evidential force only in so 
far as they break through the laws of nature. To us, 
therefore, the ideal of an existence in full converse with 
God is apt to present itself as that of a new world in 
which everything is supernatural, a heaven in which 
the tasks of common life have no more place, and the 
natural limitations of earthly being have disappeared. 
The time when faith shall have passed into sight seems 
to us to be necessarily a time in which everything is 
miraculous, in which life is a dream of the fruition of 
God. To such a habit of thought the ideal of Isaiah 
13 necessarily disappointing, and that not so much on 
acconnt of the unquestionable imperfection of the Old 
Testament standpoint which considers the Divine King- 
ship only in reference to the nation of Israel, as on 
account of the realism which represents the state of per- 
fected religion as consistent with the continuance of 
earthly conditions aud the common order of actual life. 
But in reality it is just this realism which is the 
greatest triumph of Isaiah's faith. For him that con- 
trast of the natural and supernatural which narrows all 
the religion of the present has no existence. He knows 
nothing of laws of nature, of an order of the world 
which can be separated even in thought from the con- 
stant personal activity of Jehovah. The natural life of 
Israel is already, if I may use terms which the prophet 
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would have refused to recognise, as tliorougbly pene- 1 
trated by the supernatural aa any heavenly state < 
be. It is not in the future alone that the Holy One of I 
Israel is to become a living member in the daily life of J 
Hia people. To him who has eyes to see and eare to ■ 
hear the presence and voice of Jehovali are already'! 
manifested with absolute and unmistakable deame8&-4 
It requires no argument to rise from nature to nature's i 
God ; tlie workings of Jehovah are as palpable as those 
of an ordinary man. In the time of future glory His 
presence cannot become moi'e actual than it is now ; it 
is only the eyes and eara of Israel that require to be 
opened to see and hear what to the prophet is even now 
a present reality. 

With all its faults, the old popular religion of IsraeL'l 
had one great excellence ; it made religion an insepar- I 
able part of common life. The Hebrew saw God'tf] 
liand and acknowledged His presence in his sowing)] 
and his reaping, in his sorrows and his joys. The nilei J 
of husbandry were Jehovah's teaching, the hiirvesksl 
gladness was Jehovah's feasts the thunderstorm Jeho--| 
vah's voice. It was the armies of Jehovah that wenfc J 
fortli to battle, the spirit of Jehovah that inspired th^ 
king, the oracle of Jehovah that gave forth law and! 
judgment. This simple faith was obscured and threaUj 
ened with utter extinction by the intnision into th< 
life of the nation of new and heterogeneous elemental 
by the gradual dissolution of the ancient balance c 
society, aud above all by the advent of the Afiayriai 
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who swept away in the tide of conquest the whole 
traditional life of the conquered nations. Then it waa 
that tlie prophets arose to preach a kingdom of Jehovah 
supreme even in the crash of nations and the dissolution 
of the whole fabric of society. But the very cardinal 
point of their faith, which alone gave it value and 
power, was the doctrine that the God who reigned in 
the stoi-m that raged round Israel was no new deity, but 
the ancient God of Jacob ; the kingdom of the future 
was one n-ith the kingdom of the past, and the task of 
that divine grace in which they never ceased to trust 
was not to set a new rehgion in the place of the old, 
but to re-establish the ancient harmony of religion and 
daily experience, and make common life as full of 
Jehovah's presence as it had been in times gone by. 
To this end a work of judgment must sweep away all 
that comes between man and his Maker. The sins of 
Israel are the things that hide Jehovah from its eyes, 
and from this point of view idols and idolatrous sanc- 
tuaries stand on one line with wealth and luxury, 
fortresses and chariots, everything that can hold man's 
heart and prevent it from turning in every concern 
directly to the Holy One of IsraeL To the prophet all 
these things are emptiness and vanity. The one thing 
real on earth is the work of Jehovah in relation to His 
people. To Isaiah, therefore, the supernatural is not 
something added to and difering from the common 
course of things. Everything real is supernatural, and 
aupematuial in the same degree. TiVhere we contrast 
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the supernatural nnd the natural, Isaiah contraubfl 
Jehovah and the things of nought. To him the fall o 
Assyria hy the stroke of the Holy One of Israel is jm 
as supematoral and just as natural as the previomf 
conquests of the Great King ; lie sees the hand of Jeho 
vah working alike in both, and both exemplify the'* 
same principle of the absolute sovereignty of the King 
who reigns in Ziou. From our point of view the picture 
drawn in chaps, x. and xL is apt to seem a etrangv J 
Diixture of the most suqirisiug miracle and the uoa 
prosaic matter of fact. The Assyrian falls by no humu 
sword, and presently the men of Judah are engaged i 
the petty conquest of Philistia or Edom, Or aj 
chap, xsx,, the light of the Holy One of Israel flashei 
forth from Zion, Jehovah causes His gloiious voice ti 
be hcai'd and scatters His enemies with flame of a de^4 
vouring fire, with crashing storm and hail ; and when 
the tempest is past we see the cattle feeding in large 
pastures, the oxen and the asses that plough the ground 
eating savoury provender winnowed with the shove! 
and tlie fork. But to Isaiah the miracles of history 
and the providences of common life bring Jehovah _ 
alike near to faith. His religion is the religion of t 
God without whose will not even a sparrow can fal] 
upon the ground, the God whose greatness lies in I 
equal sovereignty in things small and vast 

The first requisite to a better understanding of t 
religion of the Bible is tliat we should learn to ent6 
with simplicity into this point of view, and to this e 
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we mast remember above all things that the Bible 
knows nothing of tliat narrow definition of miracle 
which we have inherited i'rom mediaBval metaphysics. 
When Isaiah draws a distinction between Jehovah's 
monders and the things of daily life he thinks of some- 
thing quite dilferent from what we call miracle. " For- 
asmuch as this people draw near Me with their mouth, 
aud with their lips do honour Me, but have removed 
their heart far from Me, and their fear towards Me is a 
precept of men learned by rote : therefore behold I 
will proceed to do a marvellous work among this people, 
even a marvellous work and a miracle, and the wisdom 
of their wise men shall perish, and the understanding 
of their prudent men shall be hid" (xxix. 13, 14). A 
marvel or miracle is a work of Jehovah directed to 
confound the religion of formalism, to teach men that 
Jehovah's rule is a real thing and not a traditional 
convention to be acknowledged in formulas learned by 
rota And the mark of such a work is not that it 
breaks through laws of nature — a conception which had 
no existence for Isaiah — but that all man's wisdom and 
foresight stand abashed before it. The whole career of 
Assyria is part of the marvel that confounds the hypo- 
crisy and formalism of Judah; even as the prophet 
speaks the work is already begun and proceeding to its 
completion. And therefore it was of no moment to 
Isaiah's faith whether his picture of the sudden down- 
fall of the enemy before the gates of Jerusalem was 
fulfilled, as we say, literally. The point of his prophecy 
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was not that the deliverance of Judah should take place 
in any one way, or with those dramatic circumstances 
of the so-called supernatural which a vulgar faith 
demands as the proof that God is at work. In truth 
the crisis came, as we shall see iu next Lecture, in a 
form far less visibly startling than is pictured in chap. 
X. ; but it was none the less true that Jehovah i 
worked His supremo will that man's wisdom was t 
founded before it, that it was made manifest to the ey« 
of Israel that Jehovah reigus supreme and that theitt.1 
is uo help or salvation save in Him. And in thia senso/ 1 
the age of miracle is not post. All history is full oC,l 
like proofs of diviue sovereignty and divine grace, wheU"f 
in ways incalculable, and through combinations thafc.i 
mocked the foresight and policy of human counsellont I 
God's cause has been proved indestructible, and the I 
faith in a veiy present God and Saviour which Isaiah 1 
preached hns come forth in new life from the wreck of | 
societies iu which religion had become a mera tradittcat J 
of men. 
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LECTURE Vin. 



THE DELIVERANCE FROM ASSYRIA. 



Between the Syro-Ephraitic war and the secession of 
Sennacherib to the throne of Nineveh the power of 
Assyria had been steadily on the increase. The energy 
and talent of Sargon, devoted to the consolidation rather 
than the unlimited extension of his empire, effectnally 
put down every movement of independence on the part 
of subjects and tributaries, and even tbe united realm 
of Egypt and Ethiopia no longer ventured to measure 
its strength with his. The nations groaned under a 
tyranny that knew no pity, but they bad learned by 
repeated experience that revolt waa hopeless while the 
reins of empire were held by so firm a hand. At length, 
in the year 705, Sargon died, and the crown passed to 
his son, Sennacherib. A thrill of joy ran tlirough the 
nations at the fall of the groat oppressor {Isa. xiv. 29). 
In a few months Babylon waa in full revolt, the Assy- 
rian vassal king waa overthrown, Merodach Baladan — 
either the old adversary of Sargon, or a son of the s 
name — assumed the sovereignty, and for two years 
(704-3), according to the canon of Ptolemy, the Assyrian 
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kingship in Chaldfea was interrupted. The rebel Idnj 
sought alliances far and wide ; the monuments tell titffl 
timt he foimd support in Elam (the region to the e 
of the lower Tigris, now part of Khuzist^m), among the 
Aramieana of Mesopotamia, and among the Arab tribes, 
and that two campaigns were occupied in reducing the 
revolt in these districts. But the plan of Merodach 
Baladan bad not been limited to Chaldtea and the neigh- 
bouring regions. The far West was equally impatient 
of Assyrian rule with the eastern provinces, and the 
first hope of the Babylonian leader was to raise the 
whole empire in simultaneous insurrection fi'om the J 
shores of the Mediterranean to the Persian Gul£ It iaM 
to this date that we must refer his embassy to Heze- j 
kiah spoken of in 2 Kings xx. (Isa. xxxix), for which 
the sickness of the king of Judah can liave been no 
more than the formal pretext, since we are told thst 
Hezekiah "hearkened to the ambassadors," and dia- \ 
played before thera the resources of his kingdom. Suck ' 
a reception given to a declared rebel against Assyria 
could have but one meaning. It meant that the 
king of Judah was more than half incliued to join 
the revolt. Merodach Boladan, in fact, had not mis- , 
JTidged the feelings of the Palestinian nations. The t 
I'hilbtine states especially, the old hotbed of revolt, were I 
in a ferment of exultation at the news of Sorgou's death, J 
and already committed to war, and the contagion of I 
their enthusiasm bad reached Judah. Hezekiah, bow I 
ever, does not seem to have engaged himself to imuio* \ 
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diate action. He was not disposed to advance without 
the aid of Egypt, and the diplomacy of the Pharaohs 
moved slowly. But while the king hesitated, Isaiah 
had at once taken up his position. At the first news 
of the attitude of the Philistines he had sounded a note 
of warning in the brief prophecy preserved in xiv, 29- 
32. " Rejoice not, all I'hilistia, that the rod that smote 
thee is broken ; for from the root of the serpent shall 
come forth a basilisk, and its fruit shall be a flying 
dragon." Sennacherib, that is to say, will prove an 
enemy still more dangerous than his father. The cities 
of Pbilistia are doomed, " for a smoke conieth out of the 
north " — the cloud that marks the approach of tlie 
Assyrian host — " and there is no straggler in his bands." 
But if Judah hold the safe course, and eschew all con- 
nection with foreign schemes of liberation, the destruc- 
tion shall not be suffered to alTect Hezekiah, or disturb 
the peace of the poorest in his land (xiv. 30). What 
answer then should be made to the ambassadors of the 
nation which solicits the Judajan alliance ? " That 
Jehovah hath founded Zion, and in it His aftlicted 
people shall find shelter."' 

Thirty years had passed since Isaiith first struck this 
very note of warning and of hope in his famous inter- 
view with Ahaz, at a time when the leaders of Judah 
were as eager to commit themselves to the Assjiian 
tutelage as they now were impatient to throw it off. 
The new generation which had grown up in the interval, 
and now held the reins of the state, bad seen greater 
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changes take place in their own lifetime thaa 
passed before all the generations of their fathers ft 
the time of Solomoii downwards. Judah was like 
ship that had lost its rudder, drifting at the mercy of 
shifting winds. Every ancient principle of nationa! 
policy had disappeared or been reversed. No one kn^ur, 
whither the state was tending, or what results mi| 
flow from tlie new alliance with Philistia and Egypt^ 
contrary to all the traditions of past history, which 
king and his counsellors were disposed to welcome as 
offering at least a hope of momentary relief from a 
bondage that had become intolerable. During these 
thirty years Isaiah alone had remained ever constant to 
himself, alike free from panic and llatteriug self-delusioi 
unshaken by the successes of Assyria, assured that 
political comhiuatioQ which lay within the horizon 
Judiean statesmanship could stem the tide of conqui 
but not less assured that Jehovah's kingdom stood 
movable, tlie one sure rock in the midst ol the 
waters. An attitude so imposing in its calm and si 
fast faith, and justilied by so many proofs of true insij 
and sound political judgment, could not fail to 
for Isaiah a deep and growing iullnence. He no lonj 
as in the days of Ahaz, confronted the king as a 
isolated individual, whose counsels could he contem] 
ously brushed aside. The prophetic woi-d had 
a power in Jenisalem, and though the " scornful mi 
who despised Jehovah's word and trusted in oppi 
and crooked ways (xxx. 9-12), were still predominant 
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the counsels of state, they were afraid openly to chal- 
lenge the oppositioa of Isaiah until the nation was too 
deeply coniiiiitted to draw back. Their plans of revolt 
■were matured in all secrecy ; they hid their counsel deep 
from Jehovah and kept their actions in the dark — so 
Isaiah complains — saying, Who seeth us and who 
knoweth u« ? (xxix. 15). The prolonged wars of Sen- 
nacherib in the east gave them time to ripen their 
plans in private negotiation with Egypt. An embassy 
was sent to Zoau with a train of camels and assea bear- 
ing a rich treasure as the best argument to secure the 
assistance of Pharaoh (xxx. 1-6). The delay which 
attended these negotiations was in itself sufficient to 
ruin the prospects of the conspirators, for it gave Sen- 
nacherib time to crush the Babylonians and their allies 
in detail, before the flame of war broke out in the west. 
Even the common political judgment must justify Isaiah 
when he pointed out that the strength of t!ie Assyrian 
was in no sense broken by the death of Sargon, and 
that the inertness of the Egyptians gave no promise of 
effectual help (xxx. 7). When Sennacherib had secured 
his eastern provinces, and at last moved westward 
(701 B.C.), the allies had effected as good as notliing. 
No Egyptian army was yet in the field. The Thilistines 
had risen in conjunction with Hezekiah, and King Padi 
of Ekron, the vassal of Sennacherib, had been laid in 
chains in Jerusalem ; the I'hccnician cities were also in 
revolt, but no scheme of joint action was prepared, and 
the Great King advanced victoriously along the Mediter- 
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ranean coast The first blow fell upon Tyre, Zidon, and'^ 
the minor Phcenician ports, and, when they were reduced, 1 
the Samaritans,* Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, andj 
even a part of the Philistines, hastened to bring g 
and do homage to the conqueror. Still continuing ] 
march along the coast. Sennacherib successively reducedfl 
Ashkelon and the other maritime cities of Philistia ; an^ 1 
having thus thrown his force between the Palestinian J 
rebels and their tardy allies of I^ypt, he was able to tui 
his arms inland c^ainst Ekron and Judfea without fettV 
of their forces effecting a junction with Tirhakah. 
hakah, in fact, had already begun to move, and sent a 
army to the relief of Ekron, but it was defeated i 
Eltekeh,^ and compelled to retire without effecting ill 
purpose. From this moment the fall of Ekron wasi 
assured, and the Jiidicaos, who had been the sout of tlw I 
revolt in Southern Palestine, had no human hope c^'l 
deliverance from the Great King. The crisis had arrivad T 
which Isaiah had so long foreseen ; the last act of thft] 
Divine judgment had opened, and all eyes could now s 
the madness oC a policy which hnd sought help andV 
counsel from man and not from God. 

During the three years of suspense that intervened 
between the embassy of Merodach Baladan to Heze- 
kiah and the defeat of the forces of Egypt and Ethiopia 
at Eltekeh, Isaiah had never wavered in his jridgment 
on the insensate folly of the rulers of Judah. Whea 
the secret of the negotiations with Egj-pt, so long hid -i 
with care from Jehovah and His prophet, was at length \ 
* See p«ge 4 SB. 
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divulged, and the whole nation was carried away by a 
tide of patriotic etithusiasm, his indignation found utter- 
ance in burning words, Tlie political folly of the scheme 
was palpable ; the enthuBiasm with which it was greeted 
was mere intoxication (xxix. 9). Yet it was not for 
miscaleidating the relative strength and readiness of 
Egypt and Assyria that Isaiah blamed his counttymen, 
but for entering at all into a calculation which left 
Jehovah out of the reckoning. "' Woe to them that go 
down to Egypt for help, and stay on horses and trust in 
chariots because they are many, and on lioraemen be- 
cause they are a great host ; but they look not to the 
Holy One of Israel, neither do they consult Jehovah. 
Yet He is wise, and bringcth evil, and wCl not call back 
His words, but will rise against the house of evildoers 
and the help of them that work iniquity. The Egyptians 
are men and not God, and their horses flesh and not 
spirit: Jehovah stretcheth forth His hand, and the helper 
etunibleth, and lie that is holpen falls, yea, all of them 
ahall fail together" (xxxi. 1 sej.). Their plans had left 
out of account the one factor that really makes history, 
the supreme purpose and will of the Holy One of Israel. 
A judicial blindness seemed to cover the eyes of Judah. 
Jehovah had poured upon tlieiii a spirit of deep sleep ; 
His revelation had become a sealed and illegible book 
to the nation which called itself Jehovah's people, but 
refused to hear His counsel (xxix. 10 wj.). He had 
long since set before His people the path of true deliver- 
ance. " Thus Baith the Lord Jehovah, By returning and 




rest ye sliall be saved ; in quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength : but ye would not." The rest and 
quietness which Isaiah prescribes are not the rest of 
indolence ; he calls on Israel to abjure the vain bustle ■ 
of foreign politics and put their trust in Jehovah ; but J 
faith in Jehovah brings its own obligations.^-confoni 
to Jehovah's law, the establishment of reli^oi 
practical power in daily life, and not as a mere pre 
of men learned by rote. To think that the divine wrath 
expressed in the continuance of Assyrian oppression can 
be escaped where these conilitions are ignored is to 
reduce Jehovah to the level of man ; it is not agaicBt 
Assyria but E^inst Jehovah Himself that the plans of 
Judah are directed. " Out on your perversity," he cries ; 
" shall the potter he esteemed as the clay, that the thing 
made should say of him that made it. He made me not ? 
or the thing framed of him that framed it. He Imth no 
understanding ?" (xxLt. 16), Not by such vain rebellion 
against the Maker of Israel can peace and help be found. 
Jehovali's salvation must be sought in Hia own way, 
and when it comes it shall sweep away not only thej 
foreign tyrant, but the idolatry and traditional fomialiB 
of the masses, the oppressive and untruthful nUa of ti 
godless nobles (xxxi, 7 ; xxxii. 1 seq.). 

To a superficial view the teaching of Isaiah in thii^ 
juncture may seem to present the aspect of political 
fatalism. The apparent patriotism of his oppouentv ! 
enlifita a ready sympathy, and the prophet's declamtioB I 
that it voB vain to attempt anything against tba 
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ABsyrian till Jehovah Himself rose to bring deliverance 
ia very apt to be coufotinded with the vulgar type of 
Oriental indolence, which identifies submission to the 
divine will with a neglect of the natural means to a 
desired end, leaving the means and the end alike to the 
sovereignty of fate. Such a view altogether mistakes 
the trae point of Isaiah's argument. He does not refuse 
the use of means, but condemns the choice of means 
that are necessarily inadequate because they ignore the 
conditions of Jehovah's sovereignty. If the plans of 
Henekiah and his princes had succeeded, they would 
still have contributed nothing to the true deliverance of 
Judah. To be freed from Assyria only that the mlers 
of the land might continue their oppressions uncon- 
trolled, tliat religion might go on in its old round of 
formal observances which liad no influence on conduct, 
that the credit of the idols might be re-established, and 
the true word of Jehovah still treated with' contumely, 
would have been no benefit to the land. Isaiah was 
not the enemy of patriotic effort, but only of the spurious 
patriotism that identifies national prosperity with the 
nndisturbed persistence of cherished abuses ; he did not 
value pohtical fi-eedom less than his countrymen did, 
but he valued it only when it meant freedom from 
internal disorders as well as from foreign domination, the 
substitution for Assyrian bondage of the effective 
sovereignty of Jehovah's holiness. 

And so the criticism which Isaiah directed against 
the policy of Egyptian alliance was not merely negative. 




As a true prophet lie could not preach the vanity of mere 
human helpers without at the same time unfolding the 
all-sufficiency of the divine Saviour. The crisis which 
the folly of the riilera had brought upon the nation had 
to Isaiah a meaning of mercy as well as of judgment, for 
mercy and judgment meet in those supreme momenta 
of history when the wisdom of the wise and the under 
standing of the prudent are confounded before Jchovah'ftfl 
counsel, when the arm of flesh is broken, and the might 
of Jehovah stands revealed to every eye. The impend- 
ing destruction of the human helpers of Judah, the 
confusion that awaits those who put their trust iuj 
idols and in that religion learned by rote (xxix. 13) < 
which the idols were a part (xxxi, Y), the disaste 
which are prepared for the armies of Hezekiah (xxx. 17] 
the overthrow of citadel and fortress, and the desolatioi 
of the fruitful land (xxxii. 9 so].), are so many atepffl 
towards the great turning-point of Israel's history, ' 
when all the delusive things of earth that blind men'a I 
eyes to spiritual realities are swept away, and Jehovah I 
alone remains as the supreme reality and the one help I 
of His people, " hi that day sliall the deaf hear Uio j 
words of the book [of revelation, xxix. 11], and the eyei J 
of the blind shall see out of darkness and out of'l 
obscurity. And the afflicted ones shall renew their jtqr j 
in Jehovah, and the poor among men shall rejoice ia * 
the Holy One of Israel. For the tjTant is brought to 
nought, and the scomer is consumed, and all thftb 1 
watched for iniquity are cut off, that make men to 1 
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eiu by their words, and lay a snare for him tliat judgeth 
in the gate, and undo him that is in the right by empty 
guiles." Jehovah's deliverance, you observe, is not 
limited to the overthroiv of the Assyrian ; its goal is 
the establishment of His revelation as the law of Israel, 
and especially as a law that restores justice in the land and 
enables the poor and oppressed to rejoice in their divine 
King. " Therefore, thus saith Jehovah, who redeemed 
Abraham, unto the house of Jacob, Jacob shall not now 
be ashamed, neither shall his face now wax pale ; for 
when his children see it, even the work of My hands 
in the midst of him, they shall sanctify My name and 
sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, and shall fear the 
God of Israel. And they that erred in spirit shall 
come to understanding, and they that murmured shall 
learn instruction" (xxix, 18-24). 

Thus the words of stern rebuke which Isaiah con- 
tinued to direct against the princes and their carnal 
policy (chaps. xxix.-xxxii.) are mingled with pictures of 
salvation, in which the main ideas are those already 
developed in earlier prophecies, but set forth with a 
depth of sympathy and tender feeling to wliich none of 
the earlier prophecies attain. The propliet's fire had not 
been quenched, but his spirit was chastened and his 
faith mellowed by the experience of forty years spent in 
waiting for the salvation which Judah's unbelief had so 
long deferred. One can see that the old man had begun 
to live much in the future, that he was glad to look 
beyond the present, and delight himself in the images 
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of peace and holiness tlmt lay ou tlic ofber side 
last and cro>vjiing troitblo which the nation had 
wantonly drawn upon itself. Jehovah is ready v'^^- 
grace and help at the first voice of repentant supplica- 
tion. " lie waiteth long that He may be gracious unto 
you ; He Ijftcth Himself on high that He may have 
compassion upon you, for Jehovah is the God of jud^, 
ment; blessed are al! they that wait for Him. Naylj 
weep no more, people of 2ion, that dwellest in 
Jerusalem ; He will surely be gracious to thee at the 
voice of thy cry, even aa He heareth it He will answer 
thee. And when the Lord givcth you the bread (rf 
adversity and the water of affliction, yet shall not thy 
Eevealer be hidden any more, but thine eyes shall'. 
see thy Ilevcaler; and thine ears shall hear a wor4| 
behind thee saying. This is the way, walk ye in it, win 
ye turn to the right hand or to the lefL Then ye shall 
defile the silver plating of your graven images, and tha 
golden overlaying of your molten images ; thou sbalf 
cast tJiem away as a foul thing ; thou shalt say to it 
Get thee hence. Tlina He shall give the rain of thy seedl 
that thou Bowest the ground withal, and bread of thd' 
increase of the earth, and it shall be rich and full 
tliat day shall the cattle feed in large pastures. 
Moreover, the light of the moon shall be as the light of 
the sun, and the liglit of the sun shall be sevenfold, 
the day tliat Jehovah bindeth up the hurt of Hispeopls 
and heateth the stroke of their wound " (.\xx. IS, sfj.' 
In these pictures of assured prosperity in a nation tl 
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has cast aside its idols to seek deliverance and continual 
guidance from the true Teacher, Isaiah dwells again and 
agaiu, and with a fulness wliich wo are apt to think 
disproportionate, on images of fertility and natural 
abundance, of plenty and contentment for man and 
beast, when streams flow on eveiy mountain (xxx, 25), 
when Lebanon is changed to a fruitful field, and the 
fruitful field of to-day shall be esteemed as a forest 
(xxix. 17). There is true poetical pathos in these 
images of rural peace and felicity, drawn by an old man 
whose life had been spent in the turmoil of the capital, 
in the midst of the creations of earthly pride, where the 
works of man's hands disguised the simple tokens of 
Jehovah's goodness. But the einpliasia which Isaiah 
lays on the gifts of natural fertility has more than a 
poetic motive From the days of his earliest prophecies 
he had pointed to the " spring of Jehovah," the God- 
given fruits of the earth, as the true glory of the remnant 
of Israel, — the best of blessings, because they come 
straight from heaven, and are the true basis of a peace- 
ful and God-fearing life (chap, iv.), And so he draws 
once more the old contrast between the immediate 
prospect of a land desohited by invading hosts, when tha 
pleasant fields and the fruitful vineyards lie waste, 
when the gladsome houses of the joyous cities of Judah 
are covered with thorns and briers, when the citadel ia 
forsaken and the turmoil of the city changed to silence, 
when mined fortress and tower are the haunt of the 
wild asses, a pasture for flocks, and the days of Israel's 
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restoration, " when the spirit is poured upon U3 from o 
high, and the wilderness shall be a fniitfiil field, and thai 
fruitful field lie counted for a forest." To Isaiah tfae'f 
fertility of tlie land is a spiritual blessing, the token of 
acceptance with Jehovah, the seal of the return of the 
nation to the paths of ri>jhteou8nes3 and true obedience. 
The desert is transformed to fertility, for judgment 
dwells in it, and righteousness abides in the fruitful ' 
field. " And the effect of righteousness shall be peac^ | 
and the reward of righteousness quietness and securi^ J 
for ever. And My people shall dwell in a peaceable j 
habitation and in sure dwelhugs and in quiet resting- J 
places." " Blessed are ye that sow beside all waterS) I 
sending forth the feet of the ox and the ass " to tread in I 
the seed. Blessed is Israel, when the turmoil of the ! 
present has passed away for ever, and all comers of the I 
land are again the scene of the yearly routine of simple ] 
husbandry (xxxii, 12, srg.). 

There is a tinge of weariness, an earnest longing J 
after rest, in these idyllic pictures, but Isaiah did not 
suffer them to withdraw his attention from the pressing 
questions of the present. Step by step he watched the 
progress of events. While all around him were still 
steeped in careless security, while the feasts still rua I 
their round, and more than one year passed by and .1 
brought no tidings of the approach of Sennacherib, be I 
continued to send forth words of warning. Jehovah 1 
Himself is preparing the onslaught. He will camp] 
a^inst Zion round about, and build siege -works and I 
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forts against the city of David, and the deliverance shall 
not come till Jemaalem is humbled to the dust, and her 
plaintive cry sooms to rise from the depths of the earth 
like the voice of a ghost But in the last extremity her 
help ia sure, and her adversaries vanish, (la chaff before 
the wind. " She shall be visited of Jehovah of hosts 
with thunder, and with earthquake, and great noise, 
with storm and tempest, and the flame of devouring fire. 
And the multitude of all the nations that fight against 
Ariel — the hearth of God — even all that fight against 
her and her munition, and they that distress her, shall 
be as a dream, a vision of the night" (xxix. 1 seq.). 
Thus assured of the limits of the appointed judgment, 
Isaiali follows with calmness the gradual evolution of 
Jehovah's purpose. The Assyrian is drawing nigh to 
dischai;ge his last commission, to complete the work of 
judgment, and then to disappear for ever. The great- 
ness of the ciisis and the lofty eminence of faith from 
which Isaiah looks down upon it declare themselves in 
an expansion of the prophetic horizon. The impending 
decision ia not merely the turning-point of Israel's 
history, it is the crisis of the history of the world ; the 
future not of Judah alone, but of all the nations, from 
Tarshish in the Mediterranean West, and Meroe in the 
distant South, to the far Eastern lands of Elam, hangs 
upon the approaching conflict. On every side the 
nations are mustering to battle ; Assyria, on its part, is 
gathering the peoples of the East (xviL 12 ; xxii 6 ; 
x.tix. 7) ; on the Nile swift messengers are hurrying to 




and fro betwixt Etluopia ftiid Egypt (xviii. 2) ; and the 
centre of all tliia turmoil is Jehovah's mountaiii land of.' 
Judali. For Jehovah hath sworn that in Hia land tbft 
Assyrian shall be broken, and on His mountains He wiH 
tread him undgr foot, " This is the purpose that is 
purposed upon the whole earth, and this is the band 
that is stretched out upon all nations" (xiv. 24-27). 
And so the prophet calls upon all the iuhabitants of the 
world to watch for the decisive moment, the signal of 
Jehovah's visible intervention, when the ensiga is Hftei 
lip on the mountains, and the trumpet blast proclaims' 
tlm great catastrophe. Hileanwhile Jehovah in His 
heavenly dwelling-place looks down at ease upon the 
gradual ripening of His purpose, as the skies seem lazily 
to watch the ripeuing grapes on a clear bright day in 
the hot autumn. " Tor before the vintage, when the 
blossom is over and the flower gives place to the ripen- 
ing grape. He shall cut off the sprigs with ptuning-hookBt 
and the branches shall He hew away," Tluis surely and 
without interruption shall the Assyrian mature his plana 
of universal contjuest, till Jehovah Himself strikes in, 
and the invincible armies of Nineveh are left together to 
the fowls of the mountains and to the beasts of the 
earth; and the vultures shall summer upon tbeic 
carcasses, and all the beasts of the earth shal! winter 
upon them. Then shall Mount Zion, the place of the 
name of Jehovali of hosts, be known to all the ends of 
the earth, and fram fur Ethiopia tribute and homage shall, 
flow to Jehovah's shrine (xviiL 4-7). 
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Thus, wliile Isaiah does not cease to concentrate his 
chief attention on Israel, or to reganl the restoration and 
true redemption of the ancient people of Jehovah as the 
central feature of the Divine purpose, the largeness of 
the historical issues involved in the downfall of the 
supreme woild-power carries the prophetic vision far 
beyond the narrow limits of Judab, and in the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian tyrant the King of Israel declares 
Himself Lord of all the earth. And so when Babylon 
had fallen (xxiii. 13), and Sennacherib at length began his 
destroying march upon the western provinces, Isaiah 
followed his progress with absorbing and almost sympa- 
thetic interest. First he announces the speedy discom- 
fiture of the Arab tribes ; witliin a short year all the 
glory of Kedar shall be consumed, and tlie remnant of the 
bowmen of the desert shall be few (xxL 13 sc^.). And 
next, as we know was the actual course of events, the 
stroke shall fall on tbe proud city of Tyre, the mart of 
nations, whose merchants are princes, and her trafBckers 
the honourable of the earth ; for Jehovah of hosts hath 
purposed to stain the pride of aU glory, and to bring 
into contempt all the honourable of the earth (chap, 
xxiii.). And still the career of the destroyer has not 
reached its end : " Behold Jehovah rideth upon a swift 
cloud, and cometh unto Egypt, and tlio idols of Egypt 
shall be moved at His presence, and the heart of Egypt 
shall melt in the midst thereof." Tlie strength of 
Pharaoh is brought to nought, and the wisdom of bis 
couneellors ia changed to folly ; the land is divided 
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against itself and passes under the hand of a crtiel Lotd 
— the merciless king of Assyria (chap, six.). It is 
Jehovah Himself that leads the armies of Nineveh ia 
this career of universal conquest, paralysing the arms ■ 
of their enemies ; all the nations must be abased befoi 
Him, the strength of the world must be laid low, thi 
His majesty may be exalted and every land do hom&gfl 
to Him. The crowning decision has assumed propor- 
tions so vast that its issue can be nothing less than the 
subjugation of the inhabited world to Jehovah's throaeu ' 
For the desolation of the kingdoms ia no longer, as it 1 
had appeared to earlier prophecy, a mere work of judg- 
ment on a godless world. To them as well as to Judab, 
if not in so exalted a sense, the judgment is the prelude 
to a great conversion. Tyre shall be forgotten for seventy 
years— the period, as the prophet explains it, of a singls I 
reign- — and then Jehovah shall visit her in mercy, aod I 
she shall return to her merchandise and her gains, oo j 
longer to heap up treasure in the temple of Melkartb, , 
but to consecrate her wealth to Jehovah, and supply I 
abundance of food and princely clothing to the people ] 
of Israel that dwell in His preaenca 

We see from this detail that Isaiah still pictures 
the conversion of the nations under the limitations 
prescribed by the national idea of religion, which the 
Old Testament never wholly laid aside, which oould 
not indeed be superseded iu an age to which all cosma- 
politan ideas were utterly foreign. But, while Isaiah 
was unable to conceive of the conversion of foreign 
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natioDS to Jeiiovali in any other form than that of 
homage done to the Divine King that reigned on Zion, 
and tribute paid to His court, we should greatly err if 
we imagined that this conception sprang, as has some- 
times been supposed, from mere national vanity. The 
Bubjectioa of the nations to Jehovah's throne, and the 
share whicli they thus obtain in the blessings of peace 
and good governance that are ministered byHis sovereign 
word of revelation (ii. 2 sej.) is no grievous bondage, 
but their best privilege and happiness, their redemption 
from the crael yoke which pressed so heavily on all the 
earth. This appears moat clearly in the prophecy of 
the conversion of Egypt in chap. xi.x. On no laud do 
the evils of a selfish and oppressive government weigh 
so grievously as on the valley of the Nile, where the 
very conditions of life and the maintenance of the 
fertility of the soil depend on a continual attention to 
the canals and other public works, the condition of 
which has, in all ages, been the best criterion of a strong 
and considerate administration.* This characteristic fea- 
ture of the economy of the nation does not escape Isaiah, 
for the lofty spirituality of his aims is always combined 
with a penetrating insight into actual historical condi- 
tions, Under the cruel king whose advent dissolves 
the government of the Piiaraoha, and sets free the 
intestine jealousies of the Egyptian nomes, the prophet 
describes the canals aa dried up, and all the industries 
that depended on them as paralysed. Tlien the Egyp- 
tians shall cry unto Jehovah because of their oppressors. 
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and He ehall bgqcI tlieiii a saviour and a prince, and He 
shall deliver them. " And Jehovah shall be known to 
Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know Jeliovah on that 
day, and shall do worship with sacrifice and ohlation, 
and shall vow vowa to Jehovah, and perform tliem." 
Then all the lands of the known world from Egypt to 
Assyria shall serve the God of Jacob. " Israel shall be 
the third with Egypt and Assyria, even a blessing in 
the midst of the earth, whom Jehovah of hosts shaU 
bless, saying. Blessed be Egypt luy people, and Assyria. 
the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.' 
Never had the faith of prophet soai-ed so high, or aj 
proached so near to the conception of a universal i-eligif 
set free from every trammel of national indiWduulit 
For now the history of the world had narrowed itself to 
a single issue; the fate of all nations turned on the 
decisive contest between the Assyrian and the God ot 
Zion ; and it was plain that Jeliovah's kingship in Israel 
was naught imless it could approve itself by arguments 
that spoke to all the earth.* 

If the vindication of the divine mission of the pi 
phets of Israel must be sought in the precision of del 
with which they related beforehand the course of comin; 
events, the hopes which Isaiah continued to preach 
during the victorioiis advance of Sennacherib must be 
reckoned as vain imaginations. The great decision 
which shall call back the earth to tho ser\'ice of the 
true God is still nn object of faith, and not an accom- 
plished reality. The Aasyi'iana passed awny, and new 
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powers rose upon the niina of their greatness to repeat 
in other fomis the battle of earthly empire against the 
Kingdom of God. As Babylonia and Persia, Greece and 
Rome, successively rose and fell, the sphere of the great 
movements of history continually enlarged, till at length 
a new world went forth from the dissolution of ancient 
society, the centre of human history was shifted to 
lands iinknown to the Hebrews, and its fortunes were 
committed to nations still unborn when Isaiah preached. 
Not only have Isaiah's predictions received no literal 
fulfilment, but it is impossible that the evolution of the 
divine purpose can ever again be narrowed within the 
limits of the petty world of which Judah was the centre 
and Egypt and Assyria the extremes. Fanciful theorists 
who use the Old Testament aa a book of curious 
mysteries, and profane its grandeur by adapting it to 
their idle visions at the sacrifice of every law of sound 
hermeneutics and sober historical judgment, may still 
dream of future political conjunctions which shall restore 
to Palestine the position of central importance which it 
once held as the meuting-placo of the lands of ancient 
civilisation ; but no sane thinker can seriously imagine 
for a moment that Tyre will again become the emporium 
of the world's commerce or Jerusalem the seat of 
universal sovereignty. Tlie forms in which Isaiah 
enshrined his spiritual hopes are broken, and cannot 
be restored ; they belong to an epoch of history that 
can never return, and the same line of argument which 
leads us reverently to admire the divine wisdom that 
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choae the mountains of Palestine as the cradle of* 
true religion at a tinm when Palestine ^as, in a very 
real sense, the physical centre of those movements 
of history from which the modern world has grown, 
refutes the idea that the Kingdom of the living God can 
again in any special sense be identified with the natioa 
of the Jews and the land of Canaan. Tliese indeed are 
considerations which have long been obvious to all but 
a few fantastic Millennrians, whose visions deserve no 
elaborate refutation. But even serious students of 
Scripture do not always clearly realise the full import 
of the failure of the literalistic view of prophecy ; and 
the doctrine of literal fulfilment, rejected in principle, is 
still apt to exercise a fatal influence on the details of 
prophetic exegesis. If we repudiate the dve 
earthly Millennium, with Jerusalem and a Jewish i 
storatiou as its centre, we have no right to reserve fop^ 
literal fulfilment such details of the prophecies as seem 
more capable of being reconciled with the actual march 
of history, or to rest the proof of the prophets' ins[M 
tion on tiic literal realisation of isolated parts of t 
pictures of the future, while it is yet certain that t 
a whole these pictures can never be translated \ 
actuality — nay, that there is boundless variety i 
discrepancy of detail between the pictures contained il 
the various prophetic books, or even between tho) 
drawn by the same prophet at different periods of 1 



The perception of these diflacnltics, which can csce 
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no thoughtful reader of the prophecies, has therefore 
long formed the chief support of the figurative or alle- 
gorical school of exegesis, which, not only ia the Old 
Catholic and Mediieval Churches, but in modem Pro- 
testantism, may claim to be viewed as the official type 
of prophetic exegesis. It is plain, Iiowever, that this 
method of exegesis labours under precisely the same 
difficulties when applied to prophecy with those which 
have caused its general abandonment as regards other 
parts of Scripture. The general law of allegorical in- 
terpretation, as developed in the ancient Church, is that 
everything which in its literal sense seems impossible, 
untrue, or unworthy of God roust be rescued from this 
condemnation by the hj'pothesis of a hidden sense, 
which was the real meaning of the inspiring Spirit, and 
even of the prophet himself, except in so far as he was 
a mere unintelligent machine in the hand of the re- 
vealer. Now, it is certainly true, as we saw in a former 
Lecture {supra, p, 221 seq), that all early thought about 
abstract and transcendental ideas is largely carried out 
by the aid of figure and analogy, and that general 
truths are apprehended and expressed in particular and 
even accidental forms. But this is something very 
different from the doctrine of a spiritual sense in the 
traditional meaning of the word. It means that the 
early thinker has apprehended only germs of universal 
truth, that he expresses these as clearly as he can, and 
that the figurative or imperfect form of his utterance 
coii'esponds to a real limitation of vision. That is not 
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tlie principle of ciiireiit allegorical exegesis, which hi 
rather that the obscurity of form is intentional, at h 
on the part of the revealing Spirit, and ao that the 
meaning of each prophecy is the maxiniiim of Nei 
Testament trnth that can bo taken out of it by any 
of allegory which the Christian reader can devise. 
a method of exegesis is purely arbitrary; it enal 
each man to prove his own dogmas at will from the 
Testament, and leaves us altogether uncertain what the 
prophets themselves believed, and what work they 
wrought for God in their own age. All this uncertainty 
disappears when we read the words of the prophets in 
their natural sense. The teaching of Isaiah, tlie greatac 
part of which has now fallen under our survey, is the' 
very reverse of unintelligible, if we consent to undei>>, 
stand it by the plain rules of ordinary human speedy 
and in connection with the life of his own age. Wo' 
do not need to carry with us to the study of the propbefe.] 
any formulated principles of prophetic interpretation; 
the true meaning of his words unfolds itself clearly 
enough as soon as we realise the historical surroundings 
of his ministry, nnd the principles of spiritual faith, or, 
in other woixls, the conception of Jehovah and the laws 
of His working, which dominated all Isaiah's life. The 
kingship of Jehovah, the holy majesty of the one true 
God, the eternal validity of His law of righteousness 
the certainty that Uis cause on earth is imperishabfal 
and must triumph over all the wrath of man, that Hi^| 
word of grace cannot bo without avail, and that tht! 
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community of His grace ia the one tbing on earth that 
caniiot be brought to nought, — these are the spiritual 
certainties tlie possession of which constituted Isaiah a 
true prophet. Everything else in his teaching is nothing 
more tlian an attempt to"give these principles concrete 
shape and tangible form in relation to the problems of 
his own day. The practical lessons which he drew from 
them for the conduct of Israel were in all respects 
absolutely justified. At eveiy point Iiis insight into the 
actual position of affairs, his judgment on the sin of 
Judab and the right path of amendment, hia perception 
of the true sources of danger and the true way of 
deliverance, had that certainty and clear decisiveness 
which belong only to a vision purged from the delusions 
of sense by communion witli things eternal and in- 
visible. But when he embodied his faith and hope in 
concrete pictures of the future, these pictures were, from 
the necessity of the case, not literal forecasts of history, 
but poetic and ideal constructions. Their very object 
was to gather up the laws of God's working into a single 
dramatic action, — to present inone image, and within the 
limited scene of action tliat lay before the Hebrews, the 
operation of those divine forces of which Isaiah had 
only apprehended the simplest element-3, and which 
since his day have expanded themselves, in new and more 
complex workings, through all the widening cycles of 
history. In such dramatic pictures it is only artistic or 
poetical truth that can be looked for. The insight of 
the prophet, like that of the unprophetic dramatist, vin- 





dicatea itself in the delineation of true motives, — in the 
representation of the actual forces that rule the evohi- 
tion of human affairs, — not in the exact reproduction of 
any one stage of past or future history. Actual history, 
as we know, is far too complex a thing to make it 
possible to isolate any one part of its action and de- 
lineate it literally in perfectly dramatic form ; and just 
as every drama of human life maintains its ideal truth 
and perfection, as an exhibition of historical motives, 
only by abstracting from many things that the literal 
historian must take account of, so the drama of divine 
salvation, as it is set forth by the prophets, gives a 
just and comprehensive image of God's working only by 
gatliering into one focus what is actually spread over 
the course of long ages, and picturing the realisation 
the divine plan as completed in relation to a sing 
historical crisis. 

The supreme art with which the great prophets 
Israel apply these laws of poetic or ideal truth to 
dramatic representation of the divine motives that 
govern the history of Israel waa no doubt in great 
measure tlie unconscious and childlike art of an age 
which all lofty thought was still essentially poetical, 
the reason was not yet divoreed from the imaginatii 
And yet I think it is plain from the very freedom wil 
which Isaiali recasts the details of his predictions from 
time to time, — adapting them to new cireumstauces, in- 
troducing fresh historical or poetic motives, and 
ling obsolete features in his older imagery, — thai he hi 
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self drew a clear distinction between mere accidental 
and dramatic details, which he knew might be modified 
or wholly superseded by the march of history, and the 
unchanging principles of faith, which he received as a 
direct revelation of Jehovah Himself, and knew to be 
eternal and invariable truth. Jehovah and Jehovah's 
purpose were absolute and immutable. Through all the 
variations of history He was the true asylum of His 
people, and in Him the victory of faith over the world 
■was assured. The proof that this faith was true and aU- 
sufficient was not dependent on the completeness or 
finality of the divine manifcatation that vindicated it 
in any one crisis of history. Isaiah's faith was already 
victorious over the world, and had proved itself a source 
of invincible steadfastness, of peace and joy which the 
world could not take away, when it raised him high 
above the terrors and miseries of the present, and filled 
his mouth with triumphant praises of Jehovah's salva- 
tion in the depth of Judah's anguish and abasement. 
There was no self-delusion in the confidence with which 
he proclaimed Jehovah's victory amidst the crash of the 
Palestinian cities and the advance of Sennacherib from 
conquest to conquest. For, though the victory of divine 
rightemisness caine not at once in that complete and 
final form which Isaiah pictured, it wa.? none the less a 
real victory. When the storm rolled away, the word of 
Juhovah and the community of the faith of Jehovah 
still remained established on Mount Zion, a pledge of 
better things to come, a living proof that Jehovah's 
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kingdom mleth over all, and that though His 
tarry long it can never come to nought, and most yet 
forth triumphant to all the ends of the earth. 

When we leani to seek the true significance of the 
work of the prophets, not in the variable details of their 
predictions, but in the principles of faith which are com- 
mon to all spiritual religion, and differ from the ft 
of the New Testament only as the unexpanded geri 
differs from tlic full growth, we see also that the coi 
plcte proof of their divine mission can only he found a 
the efficacy of their work towards the maintenance 
progressive growth of the community of spiritual ft 
It is the mark of God's woi-d that it does not return 
Him void, that in every generation it is not only 
but fruitful, that by its instrumentality things spiritual 
and eternal become a power on earth, and an cfBcient 
factor in human history. Thus we have seen how the 
ministry of Elijah was taken up and continued by Amos, 
how the word of Amos and Hoseo, despised and rejected 
by the men of Ephraim, yet formed the basis of the 
teaching of the Judrean prophets, Isaiah and Micah. 
But it was the special privilege of Isaiah that, unlike 
his immediate predecessors, he was permitted to enter 
in no small degiee into the fruit of his own laboiu-s, and 
that the patient endurance of forty years was at 
crowned by his personal participation in a victory 
faith which produced wide and lasting effects on 
subsequent course of Old Testament histor 

As soon as he had secured his position 
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Sennacherib felt himself free to direct part of his forces 
against King Hezekiali.' Oue by one the fortresses of 
Judah yielded to the foe {2 Kings xviiL 13). Seunach- 
erib claims on his monuments to have taken forty-six 
etroog cities and 200,000 captives. " Your country," says 
Isaiah,' " is desolate, your cities burned with fire : )'our 
land, strangers devour it in your presence, and it b de- 
solate, as in the overthrow of Sodom. And the daughter 
of Zion is left as a hut in a vineyard, aa a lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city" (laa. I "j). As 
yet, however, there was no movement of true repentance. 
There was indeed a great external display of eagerness 
for Jehovah's help : solemn assemblies were convened in 
tlie courts of the temple, the blood of sacrifices flowed 
in streams, the altars groaned under the fat of fed beasts, 
and the blood-stained hands of Jerusalem's guilty rulers 
were stretched forth to the sanctuary with many prayei-s 
(i. 11 scj.). Against these outward signs of devotion, 
accompanied by no thought of obedience and amend- 
ment, Isaiah thundered forth the words of hia first 
chapter. Jehovah's soul hates the vain religion of 
empty formalism. " Wlien ye spread forth your hands, 
I will hide mine eyes from you : yea, when ye make 
many prayers, I will not hear : your hands are full of 
blood. Wash you, make you clean ; turn away the evil 
of your doings from before mine ej'es ; cease to do evil ; 
learn to do well ; follow judgment, correct the oppressor, 
give justice to the fatlierless, plead for the widow." 
Even now it ia not too late to repent, " If yc be willing 





to obey,ye8lialleat the fruit of the land. But if ye 
and rebel, yc shall be devoured with the sword : for tlie 
mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it." Always practical 
and direct in his admonition?, Isaiah concenti'atea his 
indignation on the guilty rulers, and announces Iheir 
speedy faU as the fu-st step to restoration (i. 23 seq.) 
one in especial, the vizier Siiebna, he singles out 
uame, and declares that he shall be hurled from his 
and dragged captive to a distant land (xxii. 15 srq! 
For the moment these denunciations had no recognised 
effect; but already Isaiah felt Iiimself master of the 
situation, and so sure was he that the march of events 
would set his party at the helm of the slate that he 
even proceeded to nominate "Jehovah's sen^ant," Elia- 
kim, the son of Hilkinh, as the successor of the wicked' 
minister {xxii. 20 sfj.). Meantime a strong AssyriaRi 
column advanced against the capital, and the affrighted 
inhabitants found the city in no fit state of defence. 
Some hasty preparations were made, which are graph: 
cally described in Isaiah xxii. The armoury was 
amined, the walls of the city of David were found to 
full of breaches, and houses were pulled down that 
material for needful repairs might be quickly availal 
and a store of water was accumulated in a new resen 
between the two walls at the lowest part of the towiK^ 
Cut no confidence was felt in these provisions ; there 
was no calm and deliberate courage to abide the issue. 
JIany of the nobles fled from the danger (xxii. 3), 
tjiose who remained knew no better counsel than 
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drown their cares in wine, and spend in riot the Jew 
days of respite that remained to them. "Jehovah 
of hosts called to weeping, and to mourning, and to 
baldness, and to girding with sackcloth : and hehold 
joy and gladness, slaying oxen and killing sheep, eating 
tiesh and drinking wine : let iis eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die." Ne^'ertheless, it would appear from 
the monnments of Sennacherib that Hezekiah resolved 
to stand the siege ; and it was not till the operations of 
the assailants had made some progress that he made 
his snlimission as recorded in 2 Kings xviii. 14. All 
his treasures were surrendered to the Assyrian, the 
captive Padi of Ekron was delivered up, and large por- 
tions of Judiean territory were detached and given over 
to Philistine princes of the Assj-rian party ; but Heze- 
kiah was left upon his throne ; perhaps, indeed, Sen- 
nacherib thought this the safest course to adopt, as it is 
very clear from the whole tenor of Isaiah's prophecies 
that Hezekiah was not a man of much personal strength 
of character, and had during the previous years been 
little more than a passive instrnment in the hand of 
Shebna and the other princes. No doubt, provision 
was made for a change of administration, and the party 
of war was efFectuallj' superseded ; for a little later wc 
octually find Eliakim in place of Sliebna in the posses- 
Bion of the dignity for which Isaiah had marked him 
out (2 Kings xviiL 37). 

Notwithstanding the hard conditions laid upon 
Hezekiah, these changes were, in a certain sense, of 
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goodonieu fortlie future of the state. The party vhi< 
hail so long resisted all interua! reformation had been 
hurled from power, the delusive visions of a brilltant 
foreign policy were dissipated, and the influence of the 
prophetic party, which took for its maxim the reform of 
religion, the abolition of Jdohitry, and the administm- 
tion of equal justice to rich and poor, was greater than 
at any previous moment. But, on the other band, the 
land was e^chausted by the disastrous progress of the 
war, and by the enormous sacrifices wliich had been 
demanded aa the price of peace. The Assyrian yoke 
pressed more heavily than ever upon Jiidah ; and, 
though the nation was at length convinced that Isaioli's 
words were not to he despised, the course of events^ 
which had justified his foresight ivas by no means 
cidated to inspire that huoyancy and confidence of f) 
which were necessary to unite all classes in a vigoi 
and successful effort to reorganise the shattered life of 
the nation on higher principles than had been followed 
in time past. True religion cannot live without the 
experience of grace, and as yet Jehovah bad shown 
all the severity of His judgment, but little or notliing 
of His forgiving love. This onesidedncss, if I may so 
call it, of the historical demonstration of His eifective 
sovereignty in Israel was fiaugbt with special daof 
in a community like that of Judali. AVliere i-elij 
was so intimately bound up with the idea of nationali 
the depression of all the energies of national life, 
volvcd in the abject humiliation of the land before 
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Assyrian, couM not fail to prove a great stiimMing- 
block to living faith ; and to this must be added the 
marked tendency to a bi'oodiog melancholy which 
characterises the Hebrew race, and in later ages of 
oppression exercised a stifling influence on the reli- 
gion of the Jews, clianging its joy to gloom, and Irans- 
forniing the gracious Jehovah of the prophets into the 
pedantic taskmaster of Rabbinical theology. When 
we remember what Judaism became under the Persian 
and Western Empires, or what strange developments 
of cruel superstition and gloomy fanaticism displayeil 
themselves a generation after Isaiah, in the reign of 
King Slanasseh, we can form some conjecture as to 
the dangers which true religion would have run if 
Seunachevib had retired victorious, and Judah bad been 
left to groan under a chastisement more grievous llian 
had ever before fallen on its sins. But the divine 
wisdom decreed better things for Jehovah's land, 

Tlie submission of Hezekiah and the fall of Ekron 
had rot completed Sennacherib's task. Some strong 
places on the Philistine frontier of Judah, such as 
Lacbish and Libnali, still held out, and Tirliakah was 
not disabled by the defrat of the army he had sent to 
the relief of Ekron. On the contrary, Sennacherib now 
learned that the king of Ethiopia wns marching against 
him in person (2 Kings xix, y), and that the most serious 
part of tho campaign was yet to come. Under these 
cii'ciiinstances he began to feel that he had committed 
a grave strategical error in allowing Hezekiah to retain 
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poasession of the strongest forlreas in the land. It 
cost tbe troaclieroits Assyrian no difRculty to devise a 
pretext for caucolling the newly-ralified engagement; 
and, while the siege of Lachish occupied the main army, 
a great ofBcer was sent to Jerusalem to charge Hezekiah 
with complicity with Tirhal^ah, and to demand the sur- 
render of the city. Tlie troops tliat accompanied Ifab- 
ahakeh were not sufBcient to enforce submission ; the 
Assyrians supposed that intimidation and big words 
would be suflicient to overawe the weak king of Juduh. 
But Ilezekiah was now in very different Jiaiids from 
tbose which had conducted his previous conduct, At 
this critical moment Isaiah was the real leader ot 
Judah, and the confidence of Zion was no longer set on 
luau but on God At length the prophet know that tbe 
turning-point had come, the false helpers had perishetl, 
and Jehovah was near to delivec His people. " Be not 
afraid," he said to Hezekiah, " of the words that thou 
bast heard, wherewith the servants of the king of 
Assyria have blasphemed Me. Behold, I will send a 
hlast against him, and be shall hear a rumour and return 
to his own laud, and I will cause him to fall by the 
sword in his own land." Against such confidence the 
menaces of Rabsliakch were of no avail. The populace, 
which he hoped to enlist on his side, stood firm by 
Hezekiah aud Isaiah, and be returned to his mast«;r 
witliout accomplishing anything.* 

Hezekiah'a refusal was of course equivalent to a 
renewed declarutiou of war. But Sennacherib's hands 
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were too full in the quarter where he awaited the 
advaace of Tirbakah to allow him at once to detach a 
force sufBcient for the reductioa of a great city like 
Jerusalem. Again he had I'ecourse to menaces, and 
again Isaiali responded in tones of confident assurance 
and scornful indignation against the presumption that 
dared to challenge Jehovah's might. " The virgin the 
daughter of Zion hath despised thee, and laughed thee 
to Bcom ; the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her 
head at thee: Whom hast thou reproached and blaa- 
pheined ? and against whom hast thou exalted thy 
voice, and lifted up thine eyes oa high ? even against 
the Holy One of IsraeL" The Assyrian boasts that his 
own powpr lias subdued the nations. "Nay," saya Isaiah, 
"hast thou not heard that it was I that ordained it 
from afar, and that of old I formed it f now have I 
brought it to pass, that thou shouldcst lay waste fenced 
cities into ruinous heaps. Therefore their inhabitunta 
were of small power, they were dismayed and con- 
founded : they were us the grass of the field or the green 
herb, like grass ou the housetops and blasted corn. Thy 
rising up and thy sitting down arc before Me ; ^ I know 
thy going out and tby coming in, and thy rage a 
M& Because thy rage against Me and tbj 
come up unto Mine ears, I will put My h 
nose, and My bridle in tby lips, and I will 
back by tho way in winch thou earnest* . . 
remnant that is escaped of the bouse of Jui 
again take root downward and bear fruit upwa. 
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out of Jerusalem shall go fortt a remnant, and thej 
that are escaped out of Mount Zioii : the zeal i 
Jehovah of hosts shall do this" (2 ICings xix. 21 s 
Isa. xxxviL). Isaiah's confidence was not inisplat 
A great and sndden calamity overwhelmed the army a 
Sennacherib (2 Kings xix, 35), and he was compelled to ' 
return to liis own land, leaving Jerusalem unmolested."* 
Of the details of the catastrophe, which the Bible nar- 
rative is content to characteiise as the act of God, tlie 
Assyrian monuments contain no record, because the 
issue of the campaign gave them nothing to boast of ; 
but an Eg}'ptian account preserved by Herodotil) 
(ii. 141), though full of fabulous circumstances, show 
that in I^ypt ae well as in Judam it was recognised « 
n direct intervention of divine power. The disaster dii^ 
iiotbreak the power of the Groat King, who continued U 
reign for twenty years, and waged many other victorioi 
wars. But none the less it must have been a ■veq 
grave blow, the effects of which were felt throughool 
the empire, and permanently modified the imperi* 
policy ; for In the following year Chaldaea was i 
in revolt, and to the end of his reign Sennacherib neT< 
renewed his attack on Judab. 

The retreat of the Assyrian was welcomed at Jei 
salem with an outburst of triumphant joy, the ex- 
pression of which may be sought with great probability 
in more than one of the hymns of the Psalter, especially _ 
in Psalm xlvl The deliverance was Jehovah's 
lie had returned to His people as in the days of ol 
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the burdeii of Judnli's eong of thanksgiving was, 
" Jehovah of hosts is with us, the God of Israel is our 
high tower." And the God who had wrought sueii 
great tbiiiga for His people was not the Jehovah of the 
corrupt popular worship, for He had refused to hear the 
prayers of the adversaries of the prophet, but the God 
of Isaiah, wliose name or manifestation the prophet hatl 
seen afar off drawing near in burning wrath and thick 
rising smoke, bis lips full of angry foam and his tongue 
like a devouring fire, and his breath like an overflowing 
torrent reaching even to the neck, to sift the nations in 
the sieve of destruction, to bridle the jaws of peoples, 
ftud turn them aside from their course (xxx. 27 sc^.). 
The eyes of the prophet liad seen the salvation for 
which he had been waiting through so many weary 
years ; the demonstration of Jehovah's kingship was the 
public victory of Isaiah's faifh, anil the word of spiritual 
prophecy, which from the days of Amos downward had 
been no more than the ineffective protest of a small 
minority, had now vindicated its claim to be taken by 
king and people as an authoritative exposition of the 
character and will of the God of Israel. 

Tlie acknowledged victory of Isaiah's doctrine con- 
tained an immediate summons to a practical work of 
reformation, and prescribed the rules to be followed in 
the reconstitiition of the shnttcred fabric of the state. 
which was the first concern of the government when 
the invader evacuated the land. It would be of the 
highest interest to know in full detail how Hezekiah 



addreased himself to this task, niid how Isaiah employed 
his well-won influence in the direction of the work. 
Unfortunately the history of the kinga of Jndah is 
dmoat wholly silent as to the last years of Hezckiah, 
and we have no prophecy of Isaiah which serves to iill 
np the blank. The record of the prophet's work closes 
with the triumphant strains of the thirty-third chaptCT, 
written perhaps before the catastrophe of Sennacherib, 
but after the result was already a prophetic certainty, 
because Judah had at length bent its heart to obedience 
to Jehovah's word. In this most beautiful of all Isaiali s 
discourses the long conflict of Israel's sin with JehovaW 
righteousness is left behind ; peace, foi^iveness, and h 
joy breathe in every verse, and the dark colours of pii| 
sent and past distress serve only as a foil to the assun 
felicity that is ready to dawn on Jehovah's land, 
thou that spoilest and thou wast not spoiled, that robbt 
and they robbed not thee ; when thou niakest an end<) 
spoiling thou ahalt be spoiled ; when thou ceaseat to i> 
tliey shall rob thee. Jehovah, be graciona unto ns ; we 
have waited for Thee ; be Thou our arm every morning, 
our victory also in the time of trouble. At the noise of 
the tumult the peoples fled ; at the lifting up of Tliyself 
the nations are scattered. . . . Jehovah is exalted ; for 
He dwcllcth on high : He liath filled Zion with jm 
nient and righteousness. Tlien shall there bo stabiliJ 
of thy seasons, plenitude of rictory, wisdom, and knoi 
ledge : the fear of Jehovah shall be thy treasure. . 
Hear, ye that arc afar ofF, what I have done; and, ye t 
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are near, ackiiowlejge my miglit. The sinners in Zion 
are afraid ; fearfuluess liatli surprised the godless men, 
"Who amoii)^ us shall dwell with devouring fire? who 
shall dwell with everlasting burnings ? He that walketh 
in righteousness aud speaketh upright things ; he that 
despiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands 
from holding of bribes, that utoppeth liis ears from 
Iieariiiy of blood and sliutteth his eyes from looking on 
evil ; he shall dwell on liigli ; his place of defence shall 
ho the munitions of rocks : his bread shall be given him ; 
his water shall be sura Thine eyes shall behold the 
ICing in His bi-auty : they shall see a land that reaches 
far. Thy heart shall muse on the past tcriwr ; where is 
he that inscribed and weighed (he tribute? where is Iw 
that counted the towers ? . . . Look upon Zion, the city 
of our solemn feasU : thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a 
peaceful habitation, a tent that shall never be removed. 
. . . For there shall Jehovah sit in glory for us ; but 
Iho place of broad rivers aud streams " — that is, the place 
of the overflowing empires of the Tigris and the Nile — 
" no galley with oars shall go tlierein, neither shall gallant 
ship pass thereby. For Jehovah is our Judge, Jehovah 
ia our lawgiver, Jeho\ah is our King ; He will save 
us. . . . And the iubabitant shall uot say, I am sick : 
the people that dwell therein arc forgiven their iniquity." 
Aud so Jehovah's word to Isaiah ends, as it had begun, 
with the forgiveness of sins. " Lo, this hath touched thy 
lips; and thine iniquity is taken away, aud thy sin 
purged" (vi. 7). "TJie people that dwell therein are 
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forgiven their iaiquity." The goal of prophetic rcligtoi 
ia reached when Israel, as a nation, is bronght nigh to I 
God in the same assurance of foi'gireness, the eame 
freedom of access to His supreme holiness, the same joy- 
ful obedience to His moral kingship, that made Isaiah a 
true prophet, and sustained his courage and his faith, 
through the long years of Ismel's rebellion and chastise 
nient. 

The culminating points of the world's histoiy are* 
not always those which are inscribed in boldest charac- 
ters in the common records of mankind. The greatest 
event of all history, the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Jesus, has scarcely left a trace in the chronicles of the 
Itoman anpire, and in like manner only a faint and 
distorted echo of the retreat of Sennacherib is heaid 
beyond the narrow field of Judiean literature, 
mere political historian of antiquity might almost refusal 
a place in his pages to a reverse which barely produced J 
a momentary interruption in the victorious progress of I 
the Assyrian monarchy. And yet the event, s 
siderahle in its outward consequences, has had more I 
influence on the life of subsequent generations than all I 
the conquests of Assp'ian kings ; for it assured the pei>^fl 
mancnt vitality of that religion which was the cradle a 
Christianity, When Sennacherib's messenger approach© 
the walls of .Temsalcm with the summons of surrender,! 
the fate of the new world, which lay in genu in Isaiah'frfl 
teaching, seemed to tremble in the balance. "Dlffl 
children were come to the birth, and there was not 
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strength to bring forth " (Isii. xxsvii. 3). Jehovah sup- 
plied the lacking strength, and the new community of 
prophetic faitli came forth from the birth-throes of 
Zion (comp. Micah v. 3). But very aoon it became 
manifest tliat this new bom community of grace, the 
holy remnant, the fresli offshoot of the decaying stock 
of Israel, was not identical with the political state of 
Judah, Isaiah himself was far from suspecting this 
truth. All his prophecies are shaped by the assumption 
that in the future, as in the past, the people of Jehovah 
and the subjects of the Davidic monarchy must continue 
to be interchangeable ideas. The vindication of Jeho- 
vah's sovereignty was in his mind inseparable from 
snch a national conversion as should stamp the impress 
of Jehovah's holiness on all the institutions of national 
life. This point of view is as plainly dominant in hia 
latest prophecyas in liis earliest discourses. The rulers of 
Zion, who dwell in the full blaze of Jehovah's consuming 
holiness, must be men whose Jiands are clear of bribes, 
who refuse to hear suggestions of crime, or to open their 
eyes to plans of iniquity. Tlie salvation of God's people 
is manifested in the stability of national welfare, the 
regular succession of the natural seasons and unbroken 
victory going side by side with wisdom and knowletlge 
and the fear of Jehovah. Hence the prophetic ideal 
of a redeemed nation contained, as has been already 
indicated, the outlines of a scheme for the reorganisation 
of national life, but of a scheme which, even at the out- 
eet, was found to be encompassed with unsurmountable 





practical diUicuities. A radical reoovatioa of society 
caunot be effected tiirougU tlie organs of national action, 
for a natiou has no pei'soiial identity or luvariaUc fixlt/ 
tjf purpose ; aiid the moraeiitaiy impression of the great 
deliverance, when, for an instant, all Israel sfcined to 
bend as one man before Jehovah's will, could not secnro 
n pcrmancnl and unfailing concentration of every class, 
in its own place in fiociety, towards the realisatioa of the 
prophetic ideaL The effective regeneration of society, as 
the gospel teaches as, must necessarily begin with the 
individual heart, and the true analogy of the workings 
of the kingdom of God is not found in ttio fonus of 
earthly government, but iu the liidden operations of a 
pevvaJing leaveu. Such a leaven did indeed exist is 
Isaiali's day, but it was not cc-exteosive witli tlie uatii 
of Judah ; it consisted of the conipai-atively i'l 
ndliercncc to spiritual religion was an affair of ecti 
coDviction, and not a passing impulse detemiiued by 
of tlrase lare junctures when the power of spiritual thin] 
shows itself for an instant with all tho palpable realil 
of a phenoinouon of sense. It is not the law of divj 
providence that such visible inanirestntions of the hi 
of God, vouchsafed as tliey arc only in supremo oris 
should continue permanently, and supersede the exo 
of tlic fuith that endures as seeing that which is iuviao 
ililc ; and notiiing short of a contiuued miracle could 
have held the nation as a nation in that frame of repent- 
ance and new obedience which seemed to be univei-sol 
in the first burst of exultation at Joltovali's victory 
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Tlie rtsforms wbicli Hezckiali was able to in- 
troduce touclied only tlie surface of national life ; a 
radical anicndnicut of social life, even as regarded tlic 
admiuislmtioa of equal and impartial justice, and the 
eslablishraent of kindlier relations between the rich and 
poor, — points which laaiiih had always emphasised as 
fundamental, — lay altogether beyond their scope. In 
this respect the utmost tliat was accomplished was a 
temporary mitigation of crj-ing abuses. It was less 
difficult to work a change in those parts of the visible 
ordinances of religion which were plainly inconsistent 
with prophetic teacliiug. The abolition of idolatry, 
or at least of its more public and flagrant manifestations, 
was undoubtedly attempted ; indeed we miglib be led 
to infer from the prominence assigned to Hezekiah's 
religious reforms in the history of Kings that some 
movement in this direction may have been made in the 
earlier part of liis reign. But it ia quite clear from the 
prophecies of Isaiah that Hezekiah was wholly in tfao 
hands of the adversaries of the prophetic party till the 
last period of the Assyrian war ; not till after his Crst 
surrender and the discomfiture of the politicians of 
whom Shebna was the leader could it be said of 
Hezekiah, in the language of 2 Kings xviii, 5, 6, that 
he trusted in Jehovah and clave to iliiii. Even in the 
discourses of the reign of Sennacherib Isaiah speaks of 
tlie abolition of the idols as a thing still in the future 
(xxx, 22 ; xxxi. 7), so that any eariier work of reforma- 
tion, such as may possibly have been suggested by the 
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lesson of Samaria's fall, ns it was enforced by the con-| 
temporary prophecies of Isaiah and Micah, can at I 
have been only imperfect and transitory. The characterl 
which Hezekiah boars in history and the reforma con.-4 
nectcd with his name really refer to the yeara thai 
followed the victory of Isaiah, 

Isaiah had never ceased to declare that ihe rejection 
of the idols must be one of the first-frtiits of Judah's 
repentance, but ho did not attempt to indicate a scheme ■ 
of reformed worship to take their place. The idolfl 
shall bo cast away when the eyes of the nation ; 
turned to the Holy One of Israel, and His voice i 
heard behind them to guide all their goings. To Isaial^^ 
in tmth, ritual worship had very little BrgniGcancal 
Ho certiinly did not distinctly look forward to its com- 
plete abolition, for lie speaks of the I^ptians aa serv- 
ing Jehovah by sacrifice, and even of altar and maf^hoi l 
such as characterised the common provincial ehrinec 
of Judah, erected within Egypt in token of homage 1 
Jehovah (xix, 19, 21). And in like manner the solemn ' 
feasts at Jerusalem— from which a figure is derived in 
XXX. 29 — are assumed to continue in the days of Israel's 
redemption (xxxiii. 20). But, on the other hand, he not 
only represents the sacrifice of guilty hands as unaccept- 
able to Jeliovali (chap, i.), but there is never the slightest ■ 
indication that repentance and obedience require to 1 
embodied in acts of ritual worship in order to i 
acceptnnco with God. There is not a line in all tbi 
prophecies that have come before ns which givea t 
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slightest weight to priesthood or sacrifice K'ay, in 
xvii. 8 the altars as well as the ns/ifrim and tho suii- 
pillara appear as things of man's makiDg that come 
lietween Israel and its Goil. It is not the temple that 
is the glory of the new Jerusalem and the seat of 
Jehovah's presence ; the true meaning of Jehovah's 
residence on Zion lies in the fact that the capital is the 
centre of His effectual kingship in Judali ; and even 
the name of the " hearth of God," which Isaiah bestows 
on the holy city, and not on the sanctuary alone, has 
rather reference to the consuming fire of the divine 
' Iioliness than to altar or sacrificial tiame. If Jerusalem 
appears to Isaiah as the centre of that sanctity whicli 
helongs to all Jehovah's " holy luouiitaiu land," and as 
the point of assembly where His people meet before 
Him, the meaning of this conception is that in Jeru- 
salem Jehovah holds His kingly court, and that from 
Zion His prophetic word goes forth to guide His subjects. 
Thus, while Isaiah insists on tho removal from religion 
of things that bide the true character of Jehovah, he 
has no positive views as to the institution of a reformed 
worship : the positive task on which he always lays 
stress is the purification of the organs of judgment and 
administration, so that the leaders of the state may 
be able to dwell safely in the consuming fire of 
Jehovah's holiness. 

Isaiah had looked for the spontaneous repudiation 
of the idols in an impulse of national repentance which 
needed no official decree to guide it; the reforms of 
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Hczeliiah were the act of the government in a nali 
not wholly couverted to Jeliovah ; and, in the absei 
of that. pure spontaneity which the prophets regard 
the tiiie spring of right religion, they must have 
directed to an external aim, the establishmeut of a 
type of official woi-ship. The attempt was confront 
from the first hy a forrnidahle difficulty ; the idols, 
sun-pillara, the ashoriiu, the sacred tree^, and all 
other pagan or half-pagan symbols, so plainly iaconi 
cnt with the pi-opbetic faith, were of the very substani 
of Israel's worship in the popular sanctuaries. So vl 
was this the case that Isaiah, as we have just seen, 
practically indifferent to all forms of cultus : the 
exercises of his faitli as described in laa. viii. 16 s(^ 
altogether of another kind, anticipating the worship of 
the K^ew Testament Church. Hezektah could not pro- 
pose to himself, and Isaiah had never formally conteta* 
plated, the entire abolition of the traditlciual ritual 
ytt it was scarcely possible to introduce any etfectiwj 
i-eform without a gi-eat limitAtiou, an almost radical 
suhveraion, of the ancient shrines. But at tliis poii 
the zeal of Hczekiah was powerfully aided, and the 
plan of reformation practically determined, by the fact 
that almost every considerable provincial town of Judalt 
Lad been i-uincd by the armies of Seunacherib. T 
local Baalim of the high places had been of no avail 
save their worshippers ; their shrines were burned 
laid waste., and in many cases, no doubt, in accordai 
with the common practice of the Assyrians, tlia 
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bad LieoQ caiTied away to grace the triumph of Seona- 
eberib. This destructioii of the sti'ongbolds itud sanc- 
tuarics of the land correspond cd in tiie most marked 
way with tbo predictions of Alicab, the ioflueuce of 
which on the conduct of Uezekiiib is expressly attested 
in the l>ook of JcremiaK Aficab, it is true, bad not 
exempted the fortress and sanctuary of Zion from the 
universal destruction ; bis picture of the future left no 
room for any vestige of the ancient ritual ; to bim tbo 
Zion of the latter days is a religious centre, not as a 
place of worsliip, but as the seat of Jehovah's throuo 
and of a revelatiou of law and judgment. But for the 
mass of the people the temple of Zion bad received a 
new importance iu connection with tbo effectual proof 
of the inviolability of Jehovah's holy mountain. They 
were unable to separate the idea of holiness fi-oni its 
traditional association with obsen'ances of ritual servico, 
and the natural or even inevitable interpi-etation of the 
lessou written on tlie blackened ruins of the provincial 
holy places was that the "mountain of the house" was 
the true sanctuary of Judah's worship." Thus the 
scheme of Jlczekiah necessarily assumed, with more or 
less explicitness, the form of a superseding of the pro- 
vincial shrines and the centralisation of worship in the 
temple of Jerusalem, purged from heathenish corrup- 
tions. At first this change would not appear very 
elartling or difficult to carry out, for Sennacherib had 
left the provinces a, desert (Isa. i. 7 ; sxxiii. 8, 9), and 
his monuments arer that 200,000 of their inhabitants 
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were carried off aa slaves. Judah and Jeniaalem were 
for the moment almost identical ideas, and the sphere of 
Hezekiah's reforms was perhaps coiifiiicd to the im- 
mediate vicinity of the capital. Even Iicre there waoj 
one strange omission in his work, Tho shrines i 
foreign deities which had stood around Jerusalem s 
the days of Solomon were for some reason left untouche< 
—probably because of privileges of worship that couU 
not be refused to the Fhcenicions and other aliens, " 
occupied in the capital a quarter or suburb called th< 
Miiktesh (Zeph. i. 11); and in the sequel these shrinei 
exercised more influence on Judaian religion than thq 
liad ever done before.'* 

Thus the visible impulse of the great victory ( 
Isaiah's faith appeared to have exhausted itaelf in i 
scheme of external reform which fell far short of givim 
full expression to tlie spirituality of prophetic teaching; 
and, carried out as it was by the authority of the govemJ 
raent rather than by the spontaneous impulse of t 
whole nation, was sure to lead to the reaction that 
always follows onlhe enforeement by external authority 
of principles not thoroughly undei'stood or sympathised , 
with. As the nation fell back into tho grooves of i 
old existence, ancient customs began to reassert thd 
sway. The worship which the prophets condemned aiu 
which Hczckiah had proscribed was too deeply intcx>4 
woven with all parts of life to be uprooted by royi 
decree, and the old prejudice of the countiy folk against 
the capital, so clearly apparent in Micah, must have 
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co-operated with Buperatitioii to bring about the strong 
revulsion against tiie new reforms wliieh took place 
under Hezekiah's eon, Manasseb. A bloody struggle 
ensued between the consen-ative party and the followers 
of the prophets, and the new king was on the side of 
the reaction. Perhaps in this struggle the motives of 
the unpopular faction were less pure, as their aims were 
certainly less ideal, than Isaiah's, There were worldly 
interests involved in the policy of religious centralisa- 
tion which claimed to represent tlio spiritual aspirations 
of the prophets; and tlie priests of Jerusalem, whose 
revenues and influence were directly concerned, were 
at no time the most unselfish of reformers. Thus we 
can well suppose that the religious war which ensued 
had on both sides a demoralising tendency ; a contest 
aa to forma of worship and eccle si astico- political organi- 
sation ia seldom for the advantage of spiritual faith. No 
great prophet arose as the champion of Hezckiah's re- 
forms ; and the one voice of lofty faith which speaks to 
us from these disastrous days, in the last two chapters of 
the book of Micah,^' is the voice of a man who belongs to 
neither of the contending factions, and feels himself alone 
in Judali, as Isaiah had never been, in a society where all 
moral corruption is rampant, where justice, honesty, and 
truth are unknown, where the good man is perished out 
of the earth, and there is none upright among men, 
where the son dishonoui'Cth his father, and the daughter 
riseth up against her mother, where the nearest friend 
cannot be trusted, where a man dare not speak freely 
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Gveii to the wife of his bosom. And yet in a certnin 
sense religious earnestness was deeper than before. The 
reaction had bronglit back all the old corruptions, but 
not the old lightness of heai't with which Israel rejoii 
before its God in every holy place. The terrible ex; 
ences of the Assyrian wars liad left behind tbem 
reaidiium of gloomy appi'ehension. If Jehovah's dellvi 
ance was foi^otteu by the men who no longer clave 
the faith of Isaiali, the terrors of hia wrath, as they hi 
been experienced in the ravages of Sennacherib ai 
perhaps in subsequent calamities — for in llanassehV 
time the Assyrians again became lords of the land — 
still weighed upon the nation, and gave a sombre tinge 
to all religion. In this respect .Judah did not stand 
alone. To all the Palestinian nations tlie Assyrian 
crisis had made careless confidence in the help of their 
national deities a thing impossible. As life was em- 
bittered by foreign bondage, the darker aspects of 
heathenism became dominant. The wrath of the goda 
seemed more real than their favour ; atoning ordinancea 
were multiplied, huuian sacrifices became more frequent, 
the terror which hung over all the nations that groaned 
under the Assyrian yoke found habitual expression 
the ordinances of worship; and it was this aspect 
heathenism that came to Ibe front in Manasseh's imi( 
tions of foreign religion. 

Thus once more, and within a few years of Isaiah^ 
great victory, the national ideal of Jehovah worship 
broken down, and the old controversy of Jehovali wil 
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prophets vai to take part. So far as appeared on the 
surface of Judic-an society the results of the Assyrian 
judgment and the prophetic preacliiiig that interpreted 
it had been purely negative. The old joyous religion 
of Israel had broken down, but the faith of Isaiah had 
not taken its place. The glad confidence in Jehovah, 
making it an easy thing to obey His precepts and a 
privilege to be called by His name, which Isaiah hail 
continually set forth as the right disposition of true 
religion, was lost in gloomy superstition. The grace of 
Jehovah, so often manifested in the past histniy of 
Israel, was forgotten (Micah vi, 4 sc?.), and His name 
had become a name of terror, not of liope. This was 
the true secret of Manasseh's polytheism. He sought 
other gods, not because Jehovali was powerless, but 
because he despaired of securing His help (comp. Jer. 
xliv. 18 ; Ezek. viii. 12). But beneath all this it is not 
difficult to sec that a real advance had been made, and 
that the basis was laid for a new development of 
spiritual truth which should carry the religion of Israel 
another stage towards its goal in the religion of Christ 
The failure of Ilezekiah's plans of reformation in- 
volved more than a merely negative result And it 
did BO in two ways. In the first place, it became 
manifest that to purge the religion of Judah from 
heathenish elements it was necessary that the whole 
notion of sacrificial worship should undergo a radical 
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change. Tlie code of Deuteronomy, which must be 
regarded rs in great measure a product of reflection on 
the failure of Ilezekiah's measures, etarta from the 
observation that it is impossible to get rid of Cauaai 
elements of worship until sacrifice and ritual observant 
are confined to one sanctuarj, and that this again 
impossible till the old principle is given up thst 
food, and especially every animal slain for a feas^ 
unclean unless presented at the altar. By dissociating^ 
the ideas of slaughter and sacrifice, which till tlicn had 
been absolutely indistinguishable and expressed by a 
single word, the law of Deuteronomy revolutionised the 
religion of daily life, and practically limited the sphere 
of ritual worship to the pilgrimage feasts and othi 
occasions of special importance. This principle foi 
no complete access to the mass of the people so long 
the Kingdom of Judah stood ; but it put iu a tangil 
and easy shape at least one aspect of the prophi 
teaching that the religion of ordinary life does not 
sist in ritual, but in love to God and obedience to Ilim, 
and so prepared many in Israel to maintain their faitli 
in Jehovah in the approaching dissolution of natioi 
existence, when ritual service was not merely restrict 
in scope but altogether suspended. From one point 
view the law of the single sanctuary seems a poor 
come for the great work of Isaiah, and yet when it 
construed in the way set forth in Deuteronomy 
implied a real step towards the epiritualisation of 
the service of God, and the emancipation of relij 
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&om its connection with the laud and holy places of 
Canaan (supra, p. 262). That the movement which 
finds expression in Deuteronomy became strong enough 
under Josiah to lead to a second and more effective 
suppression of the hii^h places was not in itself a matter 
of great importance, for the new reformation was not 
more permanent in geniiine results of a visible character 
than that of Hezekiah ; hut the spiritual power that 
lay behind the political action of Josiah is not to be 
measured by visible and immediate results. The book 
of Deuteronomy could not have touched the conscience 
of the nation even in a momentary and superficial way 
unless there had been many in Judah who sympathised 
with the spirit of that prophetic teaching to which the 
new code strove to give expression uodur forms which 
were indeed, as the sequel proved, too strait for its 
spiritual substance. The introduction now prefixed to 
the Deuteronomic code shows clearly that it was by 
spiritual motives, derived from the prophetic teaching, 
that the new system of onliuances was commended to 
Israel ; the great limitation of visible acta of worship 
presented itself to thoughtful minds not as a narrowing 
of the sphere of religion hut as a sublimation of its 
contents. Jehovah requires nothing of His people but 
"to fear Jehovah thy God, to walk in all His ways, and 
to kive and serve Him with all thy heart and all thy 
soul" (Deut. X. 12). 

Thus we see, in the sccoud place, that behind the 
legal aspect of the movement of reformation, ae tt is 
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expressed Ju the Beuteronomic code, there lay a largei 
principle, which no legal system could exhaust, and 
which never found full embodiment till tlie religion o f 
the Old Testament passed into the religion of Ctiri 
The failure of Hezekiah'a attempt to give a poliUi 
expression to the teaching of Isaiah must have throij 
back tlie men who had received the chief share of t 
prophet's spirit upon those uncbanging elements \ 
religion which are independent of all political ordinances. 
The religious life of Judah was not wholly absorbed in 
the contest about visible institutions, the battle between_ 
the one and the many sanctuaries. The organised p 
phetic party of Isaiah, which etill found its support 
in the priesthood as it bad done in the first days of t' 
jirophet's ministry, may soon have begun to degenerate 
into that empty formalism which took for its watchword 
"the Temple of Jehovah," against wliich Jeremiah 
preached as Isaiah had preauhed against the fonualism 
of his day (Jer. x, 4). lu Jeremiah's day the doctrine 
of the inviolability of Ziou became in fact the very 
axiom of mere political Jehovah-worship. That has 
always been the law of the histoiy of religion. What 
in one generation is a living truth of faith becomes in 
later generations a mere dead formula, part of the rtJi- 
gion learned by rote with which living faith has to do 
battle upon new issues. But even in the darkest honrs 
of Israel's history the true faith of Jehovah was never 
left without witness, and tlie men to whom Isaiah's 
teaching was more than a formula, the community of 
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those that waited for Jehovah io a liigher sense than 
the mass even of the so-called party of pure wor- 
ship, withdrew more and more from all the forms of 
political religion to nourish their religious life io exer- 
cises purely spiritual, and to embody their hope of 
Jehovah's salvation in thoughts that stretched far 
beyond the limits of the old dispensation to days when 
Jehovah's precepts should be written on every lieart 
(Jer. xxxL). And in this new development of prophetic 
thought, of which Jeremiah ia the great representative, 
standing to the second stage of the history of prophecy 
in much the same relation as Amos and Hosea stood to 
the first, the deeper, though misdirected, sense of guilt 
80 characteristic of the gloomy days of Judah's de- 
cadence became an impoitant element. The sense of 
sin was not extenuated, but it was interpreted aright 
and conquered by a new and profounder conception of 
redeeming grace, in which the idea of the spiritual as 
distinguished from the natural Israel, the servant of 
Jehovah, whose sufferings are the path of salvation, 
takes the place of the older and more mechanical notion 
of judgment on the wicked and salvation to the righteous 
(Isa. xl. aej.). 

But to develop these and all the other ideas that 
come before ns in the great prophecies of the Chalda^an 
period, to trace the course of the new religious issues 
that shaped themselves in the decline and fall of the 
Judffian Kingdom, and finally in exile and restoration, 
would be a task as large as that which we have already 
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accomplished, and must be reserved for a future oppor- 
tunity. Meantime, the record of the first period of 
prophetic religion may fitly close with the words in 
which the solitary voice cryinj; out of the darkuess of 
Manasseh's reign sets forth the sum of all preceding 
prophetic teaching, and gathers up the whole revealed 
will of Jehovah in answer to the false zeal of the 
immoral bigotry of the age. 

" my people, what Lave I done unto thee ? and 
wherewith have I wearied thee ! testify against Me. 
For I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, and 
redeemed thee out of the house of bondage, and I sent 
before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. . . , Where- 
with shall I come before Jeliovah, and bow myself be- 
fore the high God? Shall I come before Hira with 
bnrnt-ofi'erings, with calves of a year old? WillJehovah 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
ot rivers of oil? Shall I give my firstborn for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
eoult He hath showed tliee, man, what ia good, and 
what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do judgment, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly wiUi 
God?" (Micah vi. 2 scq). 

It is nu mere religion of legal obedience that 
words proclaim. Jehovah requires of man not only 
(&) hut to liyet mercy. A heart that delights in acts of 
piety and loving-kindness, the humility that walks in 
lowly commimion with God. — these are the things in 
which Jehovah takes pleasure, and this ia the teaching 
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of the law and the prophets, on which our Lord Himself 
has set His seal (Matt. xxiL 37 scj.). 

Thus in the deepest darkness of that age of 
declension which sealed the fate of ancient Israel, when 
the true prophet could no longer see any other end to 
the degenerate nation than a consuming judgment that 
should leave the land of Canaan a desolation and its 
inhabitants a hissing and a reproach among the nations 
(Mic. vi 16), the voice of spiritual faith rises high above 
all the limits of the dispensation that was to pass away, 
and sets forth the sum of true religion in words that can 
never die, Tlie state of Israel perished ; the kingdom 
of Judali and all the hopes that had been built upon it 
crumbled to the dust ; but the word of tho God of Israel 
endureth for ever. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTEATIONS. 



Lectuee L 

Note 1, p. 4, — With all ita defects, the Federal theology of 
CocceiuB ie the must importAnt attempt, in the older Proteet- 
ant theology, to do justice to the hiatoricAl development of 
rcTeliition. See Diestel's eseay in Jahrh. f. d. Tluol^ toL i. pp. 
S09-276, and the hriefer djecusnion ia his GudiiehU da Altm 
Talamenta in der chrUtlicIien Kirche (Jeiia, 1868). The flret 
cdnception, however, of the Bible record as the history of true 
religion, of the adoption and education of the Church from a^o 
to age in a scheme of gradual advance, appears pretty distinctly 
in Calvin ; and the method of Calvinistic theology, in which all 
parts of the plan of grace are considered in dependence on the 
idea of the sovereign Divine Providence, made it natural for 
theologians of his school to hnsj themselves with the demon- 
stration of the historical continuity of revelation. So long, 
however, as it wna attempted to find the law of this continuity 
by speculative and dogmatic methods rather than hy ordinary 
historical investigation, no result really satiafiictory could be 
reached. In this connection a reference may be added to the 
Hiitory of Redemption of Jonathan Edwanla. 

NoTB 2, p. 6. — In illustration of the position taken up hy 
the older Proteatant divines, I may refer to Witsiua's treatment 
of the PTottvan^elion, Gen. iii. 14 *fq., in his (Eamomia FtaUntm, 
lib. iv., cap. 1, After deducing from the words addrusaed to 
the serpent the principal theses of systematic theology, includ- 
ing the doctrines of Saving Fiiith, Sanctification, and the Resur- 
rection of the body, be remarks (§ 26) that it waa not unreason, 
able that so large a range of doctrines should he summed up in 
a few enigmatic words. The splendour of midday was not 
appropriate to the first duwn of the day of grace ; " aud besides, 
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Olid did not even then withdraw revelations of Himself from onr 
liTBt parenbi, bat by frequent instruction and gracious illumtno- 
ticm of their niinds expounded to them the things that concern 
faith and piety. And it is Jkir to suppose that they trensured 
np this promise of salvation in particular, thought over it with 
care, and expounded it in frequent discoune to one anotlier and 
their children." In otherworde, they received from the Bevealer, 
and handed down to their posterity, a traditional expoeition of 
the words of Scripture. 

NoTB 3, p. 13.— The great empires of the East 
foreign countries, reducing them to subjection, or cvc 
planting their inhabitants to new seabi, but mode no attempt 
break down diflcrcncos of national custom between the severe 
parts of their realm, or to assimilate the conquered peoples 
single cosmopolitan type. The motley character of the gr^l 
Pcraian empire, fur example, is strikingly illustrated 
picture drawn by Herodotus (vii. 61 teq) of the varioios c«i 
gents that served in tlie anuy of Xerxes, each in its 
national garli. In contnist with ',he earlier enipires tho ki 
of the Greeks appears to the prophet Daniel, as "diveise 
all kingdoms, devouring the whole eari.b, treading it down, 
breaking it in pieces" (Dan. vii.). And so King Antiochus,w| _ 
sought to Hellenise his snbjecls, is spoken of as " changing timM 
and laws " {Ihid. vcr. SQ). But the first thoroughgoing and roc- 
ceseful attempt to create an empire poEsessing an oi^^anic unity, 
with a cosmopolitan civilisation and institutions dtsplacin); the 
old varieties of local custom and law, was the ntonardiy of (^ear. 
See Mommsen's Hiiiory, bk. t. ch. 11. 

NoTB 4, p. 19.^A large mass of translations from Assyrinn 
and Babylonian teirta is now accessible to the English reader, in 
numerous separule publications, such as those of the late O. 
Smith, in the Trantaelions of the Soeicty of Biblieal ATthaalogi/, 
and in the somewhat unequal but very convenient collection 
published by Messrs. Bagsternnder the title ot Bccordt of the Pait, 
In this collection the volumes with odd numbers (i to xij con- 
tain the Assyrian text& There can be no question that the 
seuse of a great many texts, esi>«cially simple historical narratives, 
has been determined with sufficient cerbunty to afford the 
gi'eatest assistance in the study of the Bible history ; and roust 
fortunately the Assyrian chronology, as det«;rmined in partjcnlar 
by the EiKinyni Canon (siipia, p. 150), is one of the most certain as 
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it is one of the most iniportnnt of the new discoveries. But, on 
the other hand, many details even of historical texts are too 
imperfectly understood to justify the lar^e conclusions too often 
built OD them, and, above all, the reading and ideutiGcatiou uf 
proper names in certain ways of writing Ihcm — for in Assyrian 
character the same sounds may he written in different ways, and 
the name character may have different sounds— are often highly 
precarious. The doubts that still attach to many things which 
have been accepted, often on the faith of a dngle Assyriologiet 
who does not himself distinguish his facts from his conjecturm, 
have been very forcibly set forth, though perhaps with an extreme 
ofscepticiBm, by Prof v. Gutschmid in his A'eu* i!CT(ri^«, Leipzig, 
1876, and a more popular dcmoostratiun of the amount of 
nncertainty still attaching to the translations of historical teil^ 
will be found in the recent brochure of M. A. Delattre, tta 
i7«ertylwn< hiAoriqati At Ninivt tt dt Baiylont {Paris, 187!)). 
In truth, thera are few Assyriologists in Europe whoso tact, 
caution, and general liuuwledge of the Semitic dialects entitle 
them to Bpeak with authority npon problems far more ditfiuult 
thiin those, for example, of the Phoenician inscriptions, where our 
best orientalista are often not ashamed to confess themselves at 
A loss, The very nature of the mntorinl often compels the 
translator to gucas at the general import of a mutilated text or 
at the true sense of a word. It is fair, indeed, to remember that 
the vast extent of the material now available and the great 
sameness of style and expression which characterises Assyrian 
historical documents often counterbalance these difficulties. As 
regards the application of Assyrian results to the Old Testament, 
it i» too often forgotten that the fruits of Assyrian study can be 
of no substantial use to the Biblical student except in connection 
with a critical study of the Hebrew sources. 

An I am not able to make iudependent use of the cuneiform 
monuments, I do not venture to build upon them in the present 
volume except where the sense seems to be thoroughly made 
out by the consent of the best scholars. 

NoTB 5, p. 23, — On the Hittitea see Mr. Cheyuc's article in 
the ninth edition of the ETWyclvpadia Brilaitniea. On the 
identification of Carchemish with the modern JirbS^ (YakQt ii. 
688) — that is, the Syriac Agr6p6s, Greek Etipurtrds, 'flpioirds — see 
Q, Hoffmann,5yrwcAe Akten Pertudur MliHyrer (1880), p. 1 Gl Kf. ; 
Delitzach, Wo lag da* Paradiul (IS81), p. 26S *eq. The name 
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lerabotns given by eome travellers is false. The town lay on. 
the west side of the Euphrates oppoBile DSr Kinnisre. The 
jioasage of Stephanua Byjymtiim, quoted by KofFmann, which eays 
thftl Oropns was formerly called TcA/iijcTirii!, presumably jn 
G'D, not only confirmB the identifiration with Csrchemish, but 
showa that the latter ia a Semitic word, " castle of Mish." 

Note 6, p. 36.— See Wellhausen, Jahrh. f. d. Theol., voL ixi. 
p.602; Meyer in Sliide'B^«(«fc>'i/5!, vol. i, p.l22i Stade,OMc/.«A(«, 
p. 110. An essay by Steinthal, if./ Velkerpryckologie, yoL lii. 
p, E67, is referred to hy the last two writera. 

Note 7, p. 28. — See especially Wellhausen, De GenlibiiM tt 
Favtilii* Judaii, Oott., 1 870, and Getekiehtt, vol. i. p. 2S6 trq., for; 
rhe analysis of the geneidogy of the originally nomad elemei 
of Judah, the Hezronites. The great clan of the Ktdibhil 
(Caleb) belonged to this branch of the population of 8uulL( 
JudKO. For tlie Aroalektiea and their original connection « 
Ml Eplimim, see Judges v. 14; lii. 15; liblikke, Cebrr 
AmalekittT, U.S.W., QcltL, 1664. 

Note 8, p. 29. — Aa we shall bear of these routes again 
connection with the history of Judah, I may here refer td'^ 
Pliny's account of the great incense road from Thomna to Gazsil 
(ff. N. xti. 14), and the discussion in Sprenger'a AtU Gmgraj 
Aridyieiu, Bern, 1876, p. ' 
Edomite capital of Petra 
ranst be remembered, was 
tinifs from the use of frankincense 

Note 9, p. 29.- 
Delta proper, which 



On this inland loale 1 
Lion. The incense trftde, i| 

The land of Goshen did not belong to t 

been given up to a shepherd n 



tribe, and would nut have suited their way of life. In a11 
iiomndic or half nomadic tribes, quite distinct from the Egyptii 
proper, have pastured their flocks on the verge of the rich Unda 
of the Delta. The Eiialem shepherd or herdsman doea not base 
his conception of good pnature ground on anything like itn 
English meadow, and it is not necessary to auppoee that tht 
Bouth-eastem borders of the Delta were much more fertile in titt 
days of Moses than they are now. That the Isiaelitea at tint- 
time camo under any conaiderahle influence of E^ptitw 
civilisation must apj>e«r highly improbable to any one who 
knows the life of the nomads of Egypt even in the present day, 
when there is a large Arab element in the settled population. 
It is impossible here to enter into details on the supposed tracca 
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of Egf ptinn culture and religion in the inetitutiona of Israel ; but 
it may BBfely be affirmed thnt tbej are far fewer than ia often 
Htated, and that thiiBe which are beyond qneatlon cannot be traced 
back to the oldest timef, and may with great probability be held 
to have come in for the most part, not from Egypt direct, but 
through the PhtEnit^iaDn. 

NuTK l(i, p. 20.- — The important axBtatiince rendered to Israel 
bj the Eenitea cornea out clearly in the oldest parts of the 
Pentateuchal RArrative. Compare Exod. xviii. and Num. i. S9 
teq., with Judaea i. 1 6 ; iv. 1 1 ; 1 Sam. xv. 6. 

Note 11, p. 39. — The classical po-SHage in this connectirai 
is Judges L ; ciimp. Joah. sviiL 14 teq. ; Judges xvii. 1 leq. See 
especially Graf, Der Stamm Simeon, Meissen, 181)6. 

NoTB IS, p. 30. — On the itone of Dibon, which records the 
victories of King Meshn (2 Kings iiL) over the lamelitcB, we 
read that he slew the whole inhnbitanta of Nebo, seven thousand 
in number, fur they were devoted by the bno to Ashtar-Kamosh 
— a deity related to the god Ohemosh, whu ia repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

Note 13, p. 34. — See The Old TeitametU in tb« JeimA 
Ckarch (1881), especially Iiectures li. and xii. It may be 
convenient to repeat tliat the tlireu mnia masaefl of legisktioa 
atill diatinguiahabla in the Pentatench are — (1) The Book of the 
Covenant, aa it ia generally called, Exnd. sxi.-xxiii., s primitive 
legislation designed for a very ample slate of agricultural society, 
and corresponding in its precepts with the traces of the actual 
usage and law of Israel found in the history of the age of the 
Judges and the earlier monarchy. (S) The Deutfvonomic Code, 
Deut nii.-uvi., in which the laws of the Book of the Covenant 
ore recast with special reference to the limitation of ritual 
worship to a single sanctuary. This limitation is introduced as 
a new thing. It was uuknowu up to the time of laaiah and 
Hezekiah, but waa fomiatly accepted at law when the 
Deoteronomic code waa promulgateil as binding in the great 
refurmation of the reign of Josiah. The code must have been 
wrilteu between tbi« dnte (s.o. I!21 or 622) and the reforms 
which Eezekiah adopted after the retreat of Sennacherib in 
BA 701 (seeLect viii). (3) The Priestly or Levitical Legislation, 
composed after the book of Ezekiel and adopted as the law of the 
New Jerusalem (in conjunction with the rest of the Pentateuch) 
under Etra, B.C. 440. See Neh. viii. teq. 
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Note 14, p. 35. — The main passage for the way in whi 
Moaes organised the aduiinistnitioii of justice in Isiael ii ~ 
iviu. Compare 0. T. in Jeunsh C'kurfb, p. 334. 

Note 16, p. 36.— "Every Arab tribe," says Burckhudt, " 
its chief sheikh, and every camp is headed by a sheikh, or at leMT" 
by alt Aiab of some consideration ; hut the siieikh has no aftuol 
authority over the individuals of his tribe. . . . Should a dis- 
pute happen between two individuals tlie sheikh will endeavour 
to nettle the matter ; hut if either party be disMtisfied with hi« 
advice he cannot insist upon obedience. The Arab can only lie 
peraiiaded by his own reiatious i and if they fuil war cuinineiicei 
between the two families and all their kindred reepectively, . . . 
In fact the most powerful Aeneia chief dares not inflict a trittiDg 
punishment on the poorest man of his tribe without incurring 
the risk of moital veugeancc from tlie individual and his rela- 
tions The prerogative of the sheikhs consist* in leailing 

tlieir tribe agaiflst the enemy ; in condueting n^otiatioiis for 
peace or war; in fixing the spot for encampments; in entertoiuing 
strangers of note, etc., and even these privileges arc muob limiteiL" 
— Bcdouira and Wahabyi, 8vo ed., p. 1 1 5 irq. 

NoTB 16, p. 39. — See 0. T. in JmUh CkuTch, p. 226 tof., 
p. 257 and note {Shechem in the time of Abiinelech was a 
Canoanitc town), p. 78 leq. ; and iiifra, Lect ii. nolt 

Lecture II. 

Note 1, p. 47. — On the one hand, the great Phtcniciii 
trading cities, with the usual jealousy of coniiiicrciol monnpoliBta, 
were little dinposad t« form a close and equal union with any 
outside their own circle. Kor were they disposed to warlike 
operations to eitend their territory, Carthage, it will be 
remembered, neither made the natives Cartbaginiana nor e»en 
sought to moke them subjects till a comparatively lat« date. 
See Mommsen's HUlory of Rome, bk. iJL chap. 1. The jealousy 
and political inertness of the Fhceniuians liad two results, it 
long prevented tlie Hebrews Irom becoming a trading p«oplc, 
and 80 saved them from rapid social changes which would greatly 
have endangered their old life and religion ; and, on the other 
hand, it left thein free to deal as they could with the Canaanitcs 
of the interior. Even iu the interior the Cimaanites coslutued 
to be the trailing claai. iiud, as the Hebrews occupied the liind, 
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became more and more exclusively tradeni. Between trade™ 
and cultivators of tbe soil there wax a natuniJ. clasa-autagonUni, 
which no doubt helped to nnuntaia the distinct character of 
Israel. On the other hand, the larai^lites of the frontier, in 
Judob and bejond the Jordan in Oilead, evidenllj retained aot 
a little of the ancient nomad habits, and in part were closelj 
allied with other IriUea of tbe wilderness. Thus we find from 
time to time expreesiona of that characteristic distaste for the 
ease and luxuries of settled life which belongs to the genuine 
Bedouin. The Nazarite tow against drinking wine and the laws 
of the Rechubites are cases in point. And the BechabiteB, like 
the Naxarites, were on the side of the old Jehovah worship, and 
gainst tbe Canounite Baal. 

Note S, p. 47. — That (be institution of the kingship was a 
uecessuy step in the development of national unity, and Uierefore 
also in the progress of tbe religion of Jehovah, is often overlooked 
under tiie too exclusive influence of 1 Sam. viii.) x. 17-27; zii. 
But it is altvays n mistake to estuoate the real significance of 
events in ancient history by the speeches — never literally 
reported and often nsed as a convenient and, on ancient literary 
methods, Intimate vehicle for reflections of a later age influenced 
by changed ciroumatances— which are now interwoven with the 
context of the nurrative, instead of aUowing ourselves to be 
guided bj the historical context of events ; and as.n matter of 
fact no one can doubt that the institution of the kingship was a 
great blessing to Israel, putting an end to tbe state of anarchy 
which the book of Judges justly represents as most unfiivourable 
to religious progress. Nor is it less clvar that Israel from the 
flret recogni»ed tUis blessing as a special gift of Jehovah, who 
Mutctioncd the kingship by bestowing His spirit on the king 
(I Sam. z. 6 i xvi. 13). In the Blessing of Moses the kingship 
is represented as the crowning gift of JuhovBh, by which the 
branches of the nation and the tribes of Jacob were tmited 
together (Deul. xiiiii 5). Modem criticism has made all this 
much more plain by pointing out that there are two distinct hut 
parallel accounts of the choice of Saul, the older version being 
preserved in 1 Snm. ii.; x. I-IG; xi. (omitting v. 14). After his 
unction Saul relums to his father's house, awaiting the opportunity 
indicated in k. 7 ; after about a month (so the LXX. in li. 1), 
this opportunity arises in the invasion of Nahash, and the 
sovereignty which Saul hod assumed on this occasion in virtue 
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of a divine impulse (xL 6), is eolenmlj confimieil after thd 
victoiy. The detailed proof of the sppnratc chainctep and greater 
nntiquity of thia form of the narmtive diqj he found in Bleek'a 
EinUUting, Jth ed., by Wellhauseu, p. SIO teq., will) which com- 
pare the corresponding discussion in Wellhausen's Tirt (for BUrktr 
Smauelit. It is to be nol^d thnt the attacks on Sainuel so 
current in the older sceptiual school (see, for example, Volnej's 
Histoim dt Samuei), derive their whule plausibility from the one- 
sidednesB of the current uncritical treatment of the histoiy. 

NoTB 3, p. 50.— ^The English reader will find an account of 
this celebrated monument, now in the Louvre, and the trauslatioa 
of the inscription which it bears, in an article [bj PiofeM 
W. Wright of Cambridge], printed in the North BriliA F ' 
Ont^ber 1870, or in Dr. Oinsburg'e MoahiU Statu (2il ed. 167 ifl 
where nn account is also given of the literature of the Bubjea 
Dr. Ginshui^s version is reprinted in Reeordi of tht Piul, toL X 
p. 165. See also Dr. A. B. Davidson in the B. artel P. F 
Jiei-ieiB, 1871. 

Note 4, p, 51. — The history of this eelehrateJ i 
and a list of the literature connected with it are to b« fuand (| 
the Corpm iTneriptionvni SeTititicarum, pars I., toni. i., p. 1 • 
(Paris 1881). The inscription dates from the Persian period, i 

NoTB 6, p. 63. — On tithex in antiquity outside Israel a 
the essays qf Selden and Huttinger, Spencer. Leg. Kit. H^ 
lib, iii.c. 10; Winer, i, v. "Zehnten," Ewald, X^ferfAiinur, p. 3lH 
(Eng. tr., p. 300) ; Knobel on Lev. ixvii. 30 trq. The prai " 
of paying tithes to the gods was widely diftuttf^d, both ii 
form in which it appears in Gen. jdv. 20, where tithes are 
from booty (which in Greece was the conjmoneEt case), and ii 
shape of a regular tribute on the prodncU of agriculture, trade, ol 
the like. It is sufficient for the present purpose to indicate tl ' 
prevalence and Hcope of tithes among Semitic na 
regions of Semitic influence Here tt is to be noted flnt I 
tithea were paid to the king (as in 1 Sam. viii.) according to t] 
ancient Babylonian law Kvived nnder Alexander (Aristot (Ecm 
ii. p. 1362 6 of the Berlin ed. ; comp. p. 1346 seq.). Next, ^ 
regards tithes to the gods, it is attested by Diodorus, xx. 14, ti 
ibe Carthaginians as a Tyrian colony paid tithes to the Tytii 
Buu-god Melkarth or Ueraklcs, the divine king of tbe city; 
in like manner Hercules was the god to whom the Rumnni pi 
tithes (DiodofT iv. 21; Plut., Mor. iL 267 E ; compare I 
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■uthoriCieB collected by Wyttenhacli in hia indei to Plut., Mor. 
■.V. 'HpaicA^). Among tlie Arabs of the frankincense country 
tithes of ihu puduct were paid to the priests of the eun-god 
Sabis (Pin. x.a. 32). Among the Arabs, says the scholiast to 
Harith (Afoa/., ed. Arnold, {), 1S6), " men used to tow'' — jiiet as 
Jacob von-ed at BeUiel — "If God f^ves me a hundred (Leep I 
will eacritice one in every ten." The discharge of this vow was not 
enforced, and often " liiit soul grudged what he had vowed, and 
he would hunt a gazelle and Eubatitute it for the cheep that 
were due" (cf. Mai. i. 14). Thetax on the produce of their mines 
jiaid by the Siphnians at DelpM (Hdt. iiL 57 ; Pausao. x. 1 1.2) 
may be plaumbly ascribed to Phmnidan influence, and titjies 
nre also an institution in varioua parts of Asia Minor, where wc 
know the influence of Semitic reUgion to have been very great ; 
t.g., in Lydia there was a tithe on cattle (Nic Damaac. in Utillar'a 
Fra^n. BUt. Gr., iii. 371). The mention of the Kabiri also 
Npeoks for a Semitic element in the sacrifice of tithes or first- 
fruita — note the connection of the two ideas — by the Peksgi 
mentioned by Dion. Hal, A, R. i. 23. 

Notb 6, p. .16. — In the oldest legislation (Eiod. xxiii. 14 
srq.; nxiv. 18 itq.) the three annual feasts are (1) the feaat of 
nnleavoned bread, (2) the feast of han-eat, (3) the feast of in- 
gathering (o( autumn fruiU). The two first mark the beginning 
and end of the corn-harvest ; compare Deut svi. 9 ; Lev. 
xxiii. 10. Thus the agricultural reference of all the« feasts is 
clear, and lliey are to be compared with similar agricultural 
festivals and offerings of first-fruits among other ancient nationa 
Pliny, for eianiple, says of the ancient Unmans that they would 
not even taste the new com or wine till the priests hsji tasted 
the firat-fniits (H. N. xviii. 2) and^ — to take an instance from 
Semitic races — a feast of first-fruits in the month of May was 
celebrated according to En-Ninllm by the heathen Harranians 
{Chwoleon, Smiwr, ii. 36 ; Fihrla,fd. Fliigel, p.322), See Spencer, 
Op. eit, lib. iii cap. 8, 9. To trace correspondences in detail 
between the Hebrew feasts and those of the surrounding nations 
i of the Hebrew festivals are those 
course of the seasona of husbandry, 
' find among their neighbours feasts 
Dnomicol considerations, and having 
reference to the worship of the heavenly bodies [ such, for 
example, as the Tynan fi^ast of the awakening of the sun 



is not so easy. 
naturally suggested by the 
while at an early date wi 
determined rather by 
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(Hcmklea), Job. AtiX., viii. 6, 3. Tliia ft^ost, however, is saiil 
have been fiiet instituted bj Hiram, and it is probable tlwt 
general agricultural festivals were older than astronomicAl on 
Thus, in Judgee ik. ST we find a CaiLBanite vinhi^ feast cor- 
responding to the Hebrew feast of ingathering, which 
early books appears as the principal yearly feast, or at least 
the pilgrimage feast, when men had leisure to visit 
shriuea (I Kings lii. 32). Ewald (Ant, E. T. p. 3ai, 
Z,}. d. KtimU da Miirginlanda, iii 419), who conjectures that a. 
spring and ou autumn feast were known to the Hebrews befun: 
the time of Moses, puinta to the fact that according to the 
scholion cited in last note, the Arabs paid titliea iu the month 
Riyab, and that the Arabs had of old two aacred munLbs 
— lloharram, the first month from notumn, and Kajab, the 
seventh. See, however, Sprenger in Z. D. M. G„ 1839, j). 134 
teq. ; Lebtn Mohammeitt, iii. 616 seq.; Dozy, Israiliten U Mt ' 
p. 138, ftxiia which it will be seen that there 
able obscurity about the holy aeasone of the heathen 
The ancient holiness of Rigab as a uicriticial Beaoon {> 
s. V.) is the be?t e«tablished piiint, and as this month 
to the Hebrew Nisan, the sacrifices then oiTered may be 
as a probable parallel to the paiwhal sacrifices of the Ucbrewa, 

That there were great similarities in the method of celel 
tion Wtween the fcasla of the Hebrews and their heathen neigh- 
bours ia clear from the Bible, especially from the undoubttxl 
fact of the admixture of elerauuls of Baal woiship with the 
service of Jehovalu The custom of holding feasts in tents or 
booths (HoHCU xii. 9) reappears in the Babylonian Saaia and 
elsewhere in the East ; see Movera, Phaninia; i. 483 leq. Again, 
the Hebrew technical term mW reappears in the worship of 
the Tyrian Baal, 2 Kings x SO. The description of Syrian 
festivals given by Poddouius (MilUer, Fragtaaila, iii. S58), the 
copious eating and drinking, the portions carried home, the 
noisy music, recallH forcibly what we read of the Hebrew frosts 
(1 Sam. L 14 ; 2 Sam. vl IS ; Lam. ii. 7, etc), 

lu addition to the great yearly feasU, Hosea ii. 13 specially 
designates the Sabbath and the New Moon as occasions of fesUd 
joy. The latter of these was also a aacred season among the 
Plioiniciaiu) celebrated by special offerings, Vorp. Inter. Stnk, 
i. vap. a, No. 86. The Sabbath, on the other band, as a d^y 
joy, (Stands in marked contrast to the unlucky seventh doy of ' 
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BabyloniuDa, on w)iich hl'e Snycein Records of th» Piut, i. 164 ; 
vii. 167 «?. The relation of the Hebrew Sabbsth to the 
planetary week of the Bahyloniana, in which the seventh liny in 
connected with Saturn, is Elill far from cicnr, the week is 
perhaps originully niilhiiig else than the fourth part of a lunn- 
tion. ThuB among the Uairanians, if we mny believe En- 
Nedim, four days in each month were Euitahle "for eacriflceH, 
and to these belonged the new uioon, the Grdt quarter, and the 
twenty-eighth day. (Chwolson, ii 8 ; fi'Anjt, ed. FL, 319.) 

Note T, p. 56. — The literature of the sscrificiat tablet of 
Huneiilea ia cited, and the inscription itaelf published with a 
commentary in Schroder's PhSni^idu Spracht, p. 237 »eq. It 
contains an account of the dues is money or in parU of the 
victim to be paid la the priest for every kind of Bacrifica A 
fragment of a similar tablet from Carlhage may be founil in the 
some work, or in Davis, Cartkat/e and her Scmaitu, p. 396 *iq. 

Note B, p. 57. — See in particular the inacriptioo of le^w- 
meiek (C. /. S., p. i. cap. 1. Art. 1, where the king records the 
erection of a brazen altar, of golden chased work, and of a 
portico and columns. The aspect of a Pliccnician temple, with 
its court and portico and a lofty obelisk or sun-pillar, is beet 
seen on the coin of BybluH, (igui«d ibid. p. 6, and in Benau's 
Jfit.d«Pfiinxei^,p, 177, The brazen altar recurs in the Satdo 
tiilinguie (Schroder, p. 249 ; Levy, PhSn. &7ud, iii. 40). The 
palm-tree or palm-branch found among the temple ornaments is 
one of the commonest of Phcenician symbols. See, for example, 
the woodcuts in Renan's Miasiim, p. 651 teq.; the woodcut from 
Yiriiu, SMTVty of WfsUm Paintine, i. S59, and the coins fJ^nired 
by Schroder, Fbte xviiL 10-14. Compare fuKher Old Ttd. in 
J. OK, p. 248 and note 2 tber«. For the classes of ministi^rB iu 
B Phnmician sanctuary, see C. I. S., No. fiG. 

Note 9, p. 57. — See Old Test, in J. Ch., p. 285 and noU 

Note 10, p. 62. — The ancient exegesis of Eiod. iii, 14 flowed 
in two main channels. The Hellenistic tradition, attacbijig 
iteelf lo the rendering uf the LXX., iyi «i/i( a uv . . . 6 dv 
Ariirrakiti fu, finds the meaning of the ineflable name in the 
absolute being and aieitff of Qod ; the Palestinian tradition, on 
the other band, understands the name of God's eternity and 
iraraatability. T)ie former view is untenable on linguistic 
grounds, for Ibo Hebrew substantive verb has not the sense of 
2 c 
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metaphysical entity, and the imperfect IVUM does [ 
am, but / viill be [something]. This tlie Paleetinian exegesis 
recognised (Aq., Theod.), and, taking the verb, not in the abstract 
nictaphysical sense of the Hellenistic interpretation, but in the 
simpler sense of actuality {Daiegn), which it certainly has, at 
Imst in Inter Biblicikl Hebrew, they seem to have got the notion 
of eternity by rendering / wiU he in laitteHee, I teili not ceast to 
be. In that case the whole clause must be rendered [My nimtt 
ik] / yuiU be, {that is] I who aiU be. As A. ben Eira puts it, IVH 
rrriK >■ au explanatory appoaition to riTIK- This view of the 
gnmimaticol structure of tlie clause has been recently supported 
by Mr. W. A. Wright (Jotir. PhiL, iv. 70) and Wellhausen 
{Z.f. d. Th., xa. &40], who, however, do not object to retain 
the present tense, which I think is impossible in anch a connec- 
tion and with the substantive verb. For my own part, 1 doubt 
if even the notion of actuality, as we find it in the Hebrew of 
Eocteaiastea, can be given to the subatantive verb in auch an 
early paasiige. The sense of n\1K u not bo much I tj^tt or I 
\mtC exist aa I vrill be it — -on incomplete predication, 
view the predication, incomplete in the simple mrP oi 
completed in the fuller n>n« irS n'riK. This clauae may « 
lainly be grammatically rendered Be I what I may — a i " 
adopted and grammatically justified with hia usoal wealth ■ 
illustration by Lagarje, Piatt. H-ieron., p. 166 Kq. To the p 
ap^ from various languages which be cites — the Biblical < 
arc Qen. xliii. 14 ; 1 Sam. L S4; ziiii. 13 ; S Sam. x 
Zecb. x. 8 ; Ezek. xii. S5— I add in illustration of the idioj 
Deut. ix. 25 ; Exod. iv. 13; ivi. S3; xxxiu. 10 ; Eatberii 
Mishna, Shai). xiv. 4 KDinj KDira DK; Freytag, Prov. At., i 
No. SIS, Ujlw ieith tajlua ; Tabary, iiL 93,1 3, qalattu « 
galaUu. The great difficulty in the view of Professor 1 
and indeed in almost every view except that of A. ben Ktn, i 
tliat the meaning of the full iTHK ^^K rrriK disappears in d|' 
shorter form TXTiH or nin', the whole clause being essential | 
the sense. In a paper in Brit, and For. Ei'. Rev., Jan. 167^9 
proposed ta meet this difficulty by following out the hint pvi 
liy R. Jehnda Hallevy (Kueari, ed. Cassel, p. 304), who ezpiri 
rrriM to mean " I will be present to theni when they « 
and appeals to ver. 13, " I will be with tliee," in support of tl 
interpretation. In truth this divine / vrill be rin)is thro 
the whole Bible in varying form (Qen. xivi. 3; Josli. i, ,\ 
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Judge* vi. 16 ; Jer. xxiv, 7; Zech. ii. 5[9]; viii. 8,etc.) Is there 
not a presnmption tliut ttiis oft-reiieated / mill bt is akin to the 
rrilK of ver. 14, and that the ktt«r maet also mean, not / will 
tjiet, but / will he — tomilhhuj which lies implicitly on the mind 
of him who iises the name ? In tbifl case it ia possible with R. 
Jchuda and A. ben Exra to take the HTtM irK as an apposition, 
but it senms mure reusonohle U> think tliat the added rrntt 'Wm, 
I will bt what I will be, expresses more distinctly the fact that the 
predicate ii vague. The conetmction, in fact, ia in principle 
BDalogoas to tlie wetl-knoM'n idiom ^ti^ VStf to express the 
indefiaite subject. The relative clause is without emphosij — an 
Appears from the parollels cited above, and the sense is not that 
Ood reserves for His own nrbitrium to determine what He will 
be, but simply that what He will be to His people Ue will be, 
will approve Hini-self tu be, without foiL The vagiienesB ia 
inevitable, for no words can aum up all that Jehovah will be to 
Uis people ; it is enough for them to know that Ue will be it 
(comp. Isa. Ixiv. 3 ; Lam. iiL S3). On this view the clause is 
exactly parallel to Exod. ixxiit. 19, which does not mean that 
God will choose the objects of His grace arbitrarily, but that to 
those to whom He is gracious — who they are ia left vague — He 
will he gracious. I am disposed to think that this exegesis of 
the passage is as old as Hosea iii. 0, where the words, " I will not 
be for you," seem to be chosen in direct contrast to the promise, 
" I will save Judah in the quality of lahw6 their God." It 
luiut of course be retuenibered that Exod. iii. 14 does not give 
the original sense of the name lahwfr, which is still obscure 
(0. T. in J. Ck, p. 423 j compare Delitzsch, ff'o lag <lai Para- 
diai p. I58g(r;.,andthereplyofTtele,77M»i.rtj"rf., 1882, p. 262 
ttq.), bat an adaptation of the name, so tliat we need not be sur- 
prised tu &id a little awkwardness in the expression. 

NoTi: 1 1, p. 64. — Tiiis monument inoy now be seen in the 
Louvre. "Let them," says Eehniunazar, "have no bed witli 
the shades, and let theoi not be buried in a ^ve, nor let there 
be to [hem son or seed in their stead, and let the holy gods 
deliver them into the hand of a powerful kingdom ... let 
them hove no root downward or fruit upward (comp. laa. 
xxxvii, 3l),nor any comeliness among the living under the sun." 
— C. /. 5., ui tapra, No. 3. The Authorised Version of the Bible 
unfortunately obliterates the characteristic ideas of tlie " under- 
world" (SheOl) and the "shades" (Rephiitiii). In Isa xjv. 9, for 




example, the former word is rendered "h«U," oiid llie latb 

Note 12, p. 7S. — A reference tuny here l>e addiil to the late 
discusaion of tlie derivatives of the root Q'DE bj Prof. KnutM 
of Tubingen (Fatdnhdvnij, 6 Mdr3 1861), vho eonclndes tJ 
the faiidamental idea of the root is cm/ormity to atu>r " 
this, perhaps, is too wide, and does not lay enfficient weight q 
the distinctly forensio clement which the author moogniMa | 
preponderant in the enrlier Hebrew writing!. The roo' ~~ 
and VCn are correlatives, and ought to be token tn)tclher 
the other uses of the derivatives of QDK nuiy, I think, ) 
traced from the primitive forensic sense ; but the more ootnpl 
developments bcjon); to a later period than that coveted by t 
present volume. Prof. Kautwch is certainly right in dedii " 
trt start from the very doubtful considerationa of etymology a 
put in the front, and cspcdully from the obscure Arabic p 
rumJi ptilq. 

KoTK 13, p. 7S. — The Bililical narrative is here impple- 
mentcd by the " Moabite Stone" erected by King Meeha. 

NoTB 14, p. TO. — The sources for the history of Elijah aia 
not all of one dalo, and do not all reproduce wi^ equal inuue- 
diEicy the aspect in which his work presented it*elf to his cnt- 
temporaries. See WcUhauseu's edition of Bleek's £inJriiwv> 
and the article EiNOs, Books of, in the forthcoming volume of 
the Eneyciopiedia Britanniea. 

Note 15, p. 81.— In Uoaoa vi 5 for niK TCStPD read with 
LXS. IIM 'OBB^. 

NoTK 16, p. 64. — On wine and wine-drinking among the 
Ambs before lalani, see especially I. Guidi, Dflln Sfde primiliva 
(fei pnpoli .Snnitifi (Ikime, 1879), p. 43 leq. Like all barbariaua, 
the Arol>a were fond enough of cetting drunk, but wiue waa k 
foreign and costly luxury, and the opposition to its use found 
distinguished atlvocati^B before Mohotanicd. Among tlie Naha- 
tffinns of the Syrian desert, according to Diodonis (xii, 94, 3), il 
was a law neither to sow nor to plant any iruit-bcuriug plant, 
nor to use wine, nor to constmct a house, and death was the 
penalty of disobedience. See also Amiiiianus. xiv, 4. 

NoTBl7,p.86. — Si-eG. HoSmann, Vtrhandluniitn dtrr KirAm^ 
vfTtamtiUang zu Ephftm, tic, Kiel, 1873, p. 89 ; "bar noggM 
is not the son of a carpenter, but a carpenter as meralier tt the 
incorporatioa" The current notion that the prophets were not 
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a guild is derived frmn too exclusive attention to tlie prophets 
of the school thst tiro^ with Amos anil expre^lj- disclajmed 
connection with the established guilda. In Jerusalem, as we see 
from Jeremiah, the prophets were under a certain official control 
on the port of the prieet«. 

NoTB 18, p. 86. — The etymological sense of the Hebrew 
noU it much disputed. It must be observed that there is 
nothing in extant Hebrew literature b; which it cjin be deter- 
mined, for Exod. iv. 16 ; vii 1 ; Jer. xv. 19, cannot be taken as 
giving the meaning of the word, or as proving that it ever 
meant a speaker or interpreter in general, but only as evidence 
how the function of the prophet in relation to God was con- 
ceived among the Israelites. Nabi, in the Old Ttstament, 
always has the technical sense of a, prophet, and the other 
derivatives of the root (nifibu and kilhnabbi, prophesy) are 
denominatives formed from nab}. The word, in abort, has no 
root in Hebrew of the historical period, and we muat suppose 
either that it has survived from very remote antiquity or that 
it is a loan word. It is not, however, like kShin, " priest," a 
common Semitic term ; the other Semitic dialect« have certainly 
borrowed it from the Hebrews (Noldeke, Gixk. d. QoraTU, p. 1). 
Thn« it belongs to an isolated sphere of Semitic religious life ; 
and as the Nebl'tm were common to Israel and the worshippers 
of Baal, while according to 1 Sam. is. 9 nu61 superseded the 
old Hebrew term rd'ek after the time of Samuel, it is hordly 
likely that the word is older than the settlement of the Hebrews 
in Canaan. This circumstance, token with the fact that the 
root is not otherwise found in Hebrew, certainly favoun the 
view of seventl recent inquirers that the name is of Canaanite 
origin. In this case the etymology becomes comparatively un- 
important, and in any case the origin of the name lies too 
remote from the historical development of Hebrew prophecy to 
be of value in illustration of the conception of a prophet among 
the Israelites. 

As regards the meaning of the root, it is hardly doubtful 
that the ultimate stem is NB with the notion of j/Tutnunon 
(Fleischer in Delitxsch's Geneni, 4th ed. p. 552), and so the TSj 
tl ' At&s (i. 131) reniorks that noba'a'aZo, in the sense of ha^aiMs, 
iDOtaiao, is interchangeable with ruiiuAa and TuiAiia. But 
this fundamental idea not only divided itself under a variety 
of triliteral roots ( tbe root Mohiia itself, according to the Arabic 
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lexicograpliera, haa very various meaningB, among which it ia 
difficult Va find one that can be regarded as ccntraL Thua, 
when Kiienea (p-nienoA, ii. 3 ; comp. Godidieasl, chap. iii. nole, 
and Propheii, p. 42) eclecte the notion of Inibbling ap, and 
regards the prophet aa one who bubbles up under inspiiatioa, 
this hrpotbesiB has no more value than that of a guess guided 
lif the porticnlar development of the root idea found in 113 and 
p3]. The most interesting etymological question is wfaetheC— 
riaht may not originally mean simply a " speaker" or " herald^ 
of Ood. This view is supported mainly from the Arabic 1 
Ewald {Prvphet^i, L 7), Fteiecher (ut $upra), and many oUi 
while Hupfcld (Z. f.d, E.da MorgenL, iii. 40} and Riehm (if(« 
IFfiu., p. SI), also starting from the Arabic, take the view, 1 
accordant with the grammatical form of the word, that the n 
is one to whom God whispers His revelation. Kuenen [Pi 
p. 42), in opposing the argument from the Arabiu, goes so fiir a« ~ 
to gay that tht; Arabic verb is probably derived frooi ndU, 
and 80 is a Hebrew loan word. I presume that he does not 
mean to deny that there is a real Arabic root naba'a with the 
eeuae of prominaiee, impitiii, etc, but only refers to the use of 
Cunjugtkliuns II., IV., in the senae of " tell" (akhhara), and to the 
nom. act. of Cunj. I. explained by khaJar, newn. And no doubt 
the usage of the Eorftn is to reserve these words for divi&e or 
Buperastural communications, and Ragheh, cited at length in the 
Tdj el 'Ai-ei, explains that nab' in not to be used of any lAtibar, 
but is oonfined to announcements that are vahinble and promote 
knowledge and are certain truth, like the word of Ood and Hia 
prophet. Yet it aeeuiB impossible to treat Conj. II. aa a mere 
theological term derived from the Hebrew. Even in the Koran 
(livi. S) it is used in a wider sense, and, what is more important, 
it is ao found in old Arabic, «.9. in*Antam(.1foaf/., L61 of Arnold's 
ed., or L 68 of Ahlwardt's Divant, p. 4S). Thla circumatance 
odds importance to the fact that in Assyrian nn&fl means to 
"onnouuce," Uelitzach, Am. LaalUcke, 3d ed. (I8TB), p. 3. 
JVa6'n(, "a gentle sound" (Harith, Afoa/^, L II, and T4j tl'Ari$ 
i. 131, /oof)) is also an old word. It cauuot, however, be said 
that the sense " spenker," or " newsbringer," is as yet established 
as the etymological meaning of ndM. 

Note 19, p. 86. — From 1 Sam. x. 5, 10 teg. ; xii. SO sbj., we 
see that the nebl'lm at their firnt appearance in Israel formed 
bands or companies. Their "prophesying" was a joint «ct ; 
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Sainael, in lix. SO, atanda preEidinj; over them, precisely like the 
iheikh in a nkr of Dervifilieii. I'urther, these exercises were 
gomctiraea gone through in Boored. proceseions, sometimes at a 
fixed place, aa at the Naialh at fioniah, which ought probably to 
be Tendered "dwelliiigB" — a sort of ciEUobiiini, They were 
accompaaied by mmic of a somewhat iiDisy character, in which 
the hand-dnim and pipe played a part, as was otherwise the case 
in festal processions to the sauctiiary (3 Sam, vi 6 ; Isa. lU. !9). 
Thns the religions exercises of the prophets seem to be a develop- 
ment in a peculiar direction of the ordinary forms of Hebrew 
worahip at the time, and the fact that the "prophesying" was 
contagious establishes its analogy to o^her contagious forma of 
reli^ous excitement. That Saul under the inSuence of these 
exercises stripped off his clothes, and so joined in the prophesy- 
ing, is precisely identical with what Ibn KhallikAn {ed. Slane, 
p. 610 ; Eng. Tr. ii. 538) relates of Kflkubfiry, that he used, 
under the influence of religious music, to become so eidted as to 
pull off part of bis clothes. It does not seem that at this early 
time the prophetic exercises necessarily involved any gift of pro- 
phecy in the ordinary sense of the word, but it was recognised 
that "a divine spirit" (rd°^ jld'ttTn) cuuie upon those who par- 
ticipated in them ; Saul was, as an Arab would now say, malbit. 
The connection of niueiu with the prophetic inspiration is still 
found in the time of Elisha (2 Kings iii. IS). 

The exercises of the prophets of Baal, as described in 1 Kings 
xviii., were much more violent and ecstatic. They correspond 
exactly with the later descriptions of the fantastic enlhusitiKm of 
the wandering priests of the Syrian goddess given by Apuleins, 
Mtlam. lib. viii., and Lucian, Au'nw, c. 37. These pricata cor- 
respond to the kelibim (literally "dugs") of the PJio-nician sane- 
tnariea {0. J. S., No. 88), and of Dent, xxiii. 18, who again are 
the some with the kediahtm of 1 Kings iv. 12 ; S Kings xxiii. 7. 
At the time of Joaiali's refonuution these vfietched creatures hud 
dwellings in the temple. 



TSoTK 1, p. 91. — The vagueness of 2 Kings xiii. B is not an 
isolated phenomenon. Amos never mentions the Assyrians by 
name, though he phunly alludes to them, as at vl 14. So, loo. 
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WelllwDMn (Blcek'a Eint^ 4tli ed. p. SRI irq.) rcmnrks Ih&t tlie 
c:an»e of the Budilen raiairiK of the siege of Sftmaria (2 KiDgs vii 
6) can have lK«n nothing else than im invasion of the Danioscene 
territory by the ABsyriona ; but the Hebrew narrator pLiinlj did 
not know thin. 

NorB3,p.91. — The"torrent of the"Arabiih,"in AmcM 
19 identical with the brook of the 'Arabtm, or willows (t 
i/lidrab; Ce^Rini, JtieroboL, \. 304 uq. ; I can testify from peraoi 
observation that a tree of this name in still 
of the Jordan Tnlley), the Bonthern boundary between Moab and 
Ammon. Theteaof tbe'Ambahin 2 Eingaxir. !S iB,Df conne, 
the Dead Sea, the'Arabah (A. V. " WilderneM") being the great 
depresHed trnutfb in which the Jordan flows and the Dead Sea liea. 

Note 3, p. 1)2. — leaiah cloaea bia citation with the wonU : 
" This 18 the word that Jehovah spoke concerning Moab long 
ago. And now within three short yeaiB [comp. xxL 16] the 
glory of Moab shall be brought to contempt," etc Isaiah pre- 
sumably cited the old prophecy at some period of Tevolt against 
Assyria, most likely in the great rising against Sennacherib, 
wlien, however, Moub made voluntary eubniission after the 
of the Phienician cities {mpra, p. 332 ; O. Smith, Hut. of 
ckerib, p. 56). That the prophet quoted by Isaiah is Jonah 
conjecture of Hitzig (Da proph. Joniu Orakel Uhet Moab, 
1831; DtT Ptoplu-t Jeiain, 1S33, p. 178 Kg.). See also Chqnui'! 
Pn^eciet o/ Itaidk. 

Note 4, p. 94. — I troniicribe, by way of illustration, a poM- 
age from Bprengcr's AUe Geographie Arabient, p. 213, refeiring 
to tlie Druses. " The goveminciit is a patriarchal aristocmcj. 
Tlia common people are diatinguislieii by industry, the here- 
ditary aristoctacy by chivalry and disinterestednesa, and both by 
a frugality bordering on asceticism. The indiridual is lost 
the tribe, and within the community a rigid observance of 
laws of monility is enforced, . . , The pvople have Iha 
ntisolute confidence in their leaders, who ore not without edi 
tion, and obey their smolleGt sign- . , . By such institntiani 
Druses have been oble to eflevt brilliant uiilitory suvceases, and 
fill their neighbours witli a sort of supcrfititions belief that 
they are iuvincible. . . . There have always been such tribes with 
inililary organisation in Arabia, " ' ' — . _ . 

Mohammed and Dhu Hotieyn s 
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SOLOMON. 303 

Note 5, p. 95. — Saul governeil ca!<enlially as a Benjamite, 
and tis court consiated, at least mainly, of men of his own tribe 
(1 Sam. ixii. T). David's oHgiual policy was more cnlai^ed. 
He choBe a capital with no tribal connection, formed a foreign body- 
guard, and showed no exceptional favour to his own tribe, as ia 
clear from the fact that the men of Judnh were the first to rebel 
nnder Absalom, and the last to return to obedience. In fact, 
David had to win them over by a promise that he would in 
future I'ccognise their position as his brethren {2 Sam. xii. IS, 
13). Under Solomon the JudieaDs continued to enjoy special 
favour. They did not share the discontent of Korthern Isntel, 
and the chief marlt of their favoured position is that, in 1 Kings 
iv. 7 «'i-, Judah is erempted from the system of non-tribal 
government— essentially for purposes of taxation — applied in 
the other partA of Canaan. It is quite clear, too, from 1 Kin^ 
V. 13 ; XL 28 (where for lAarge read burden, with reference to 
the forced labonr employed in the repair of the city of David) 
that Solomon did not exempt Israelites from forced laboor, oH 
2 Chron. viii. 9 supposes. The system of government by nilets 
of provinces — that is, tlie system of centralisation, destmctiva of 
old tribal organisatioa — reappears in the time of Ahab (1 Kings 
XX. 14 leq.). The word "provinces" is rather Araniaic than 
Hebrew, which may point to an ial!ucnc« of foreign models on 
the organisation of the state. 

NoTB 6, p. 98 — See on all these points Old TiiL in J. Ch., 
Lect. viii., p. £23 uq. 

NoTB 7, p. 1 10.— Sea 0. T. in J. Ch., Lect. li., p. 336 uq. 

It is strange that a sound Hebraist like Prof. W. H. Green 
{Prta. .&v.,iii. 1£3) should still maintain that Exod. xx. 24 refers, 
not to co-existing eanctnaries in Canaan, but to altars succes- 
sively reared at different places in the wilderness, and even 
assert that the Authorised Version "in all places" docs not 
accurately represent the Hebrew. The Antliorised Version ia 
perfectly accurate, and the idiom quite common, Eiod. i. S2 ; 
Deut. iv. 3 ; 1 Sam. iii. 17 ; Jer. iv. 29 ; Ewald, Lfhrb., 290 e. 
But the climax of absurdity is reached when Prof. Oreen regards 
this law, with its express provision that if an altar is built of 
, shidl not be of hewn stone, as referring lo the eortfa 
with which the frame of the brazen altar was filled. So, again, 
it is su^ested that Exod. xxji. 30 may have been a law only fnr 
the wilderness journey, when all Israel was enoimped in the 





vicinity at the tabernacle. But it ia certoio that thi 
ref^ar Bocrlficinl observance in the vilderaees (Amos v. 26 ; 
Jer. vii. 22), and the whole law to which Exo<l xiii. 30 belongs 
is on the foce of it a. \aw for Canaan ; the offering of tlie firstlings 
on the eighth dny is only part of on ordinance embracing also 
the first-fruits of eerenls and liquors (ver, 2D), How ProC Green 
can poeaibly deny that the asylum in Eiod. ui. 12-14 is the 
altiir, and that in Deuteronomy the idea of asyl tun-cities is 
separated from connection willi tlie Banctuary, X do not un 

Note 8, p. llD.^For the interpretation of this roost 
portant cluLpter sec especially, in addition to the 
on Deuteronomy, Graf, Der Srgcn Moit't, Lciprig, 
hausen, OuchiehU, L 266, 376. lu verse S the text mutt 
corrected as suggested bj Ewald, Ocseh., ii. 280, so oa to 
" came to (from^ Meribath Kadesh." 

Note 9, p. 120.— TVilh the exception of Vater"* j4i 
(Halle, 1810) and the lengthy wutk of G. Baur (Gie«8en, 184! 
the recent conimentaries on Amos are incorporaled in books 
the prophets in i^neral or on the minor prophets. Among 
modem English works Pitjf. Gandelt'a Amoi in the Sptaier'* 
Commentary closely follows Dr. Pusey's Minor FrophtU. The 
prophet is also included in the second volume of Heilprinji^ 
Ruloriail Poetry of Dit Ancient HebrtKit (Sevi York, 1880), ~ 
German commeutariea those of Ewold, Keil, and Schnioller 
Ijwisp'b Bibelieerk) are translated. The most influential 
commentaries have been those of Ewald (Prophetm, vol. i,), an3' 
Hitiig in his Kleine Propheten, of which tlie last edition by 
Stciner (1881) contains little new mutter of consetiuence. Of 
the older coromentaries that of Le Mercier (M( 
nio«t valuable. There have been a good many recent discusait 
of individual cpestions, especially of the difficult passage, 
wliich will be alluded to below. See also the nectiou on 
in Duhm's Tlieologie der JPropkitea (Bonn, 1875) ; an essa; 
taining a great deal that is arbitrary, by Oort, TlieoL TijdtcK, 
ISBO, p. ili seq. ; Niildehe's valuable article in Schenket's ISibel- 
kxHton; and the escellent remarks of WitllhaUBcn, Eneye. Dril,, 
liii. 410. I have not seen Juynboll, Ditp. de Anoto, 1828. 

No*E 10, p. 120. — If we could venture to suppose that 1 
Cliron. ii. 24, iv. 5 refer to the settlement of Jndah before the 
Exile, we should gather that the ancient inhabitants of Tekua 
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were not pure Hebrews, but belonged U) the Hczranitcs, nomads 
froDi the de<>crt who had settled down in the southern part of 
the land of Judah. In this case we shouH have im interesting 
line of connection between the kinship of Amos and the Kenite 
familjr of the Bechnbites, who gave their support to Jehu in the 
interests of ancient nomadic dniplicity. The anajyais of Well- 
hansen, however, Ds Omtilyai el Familiti Jndieit, 1870, makes 
it probable that the connection of the Hezronites with the dia- 
trict of Bethlehem began after the Exile, when their older seats 
in the aonth had been occupied by the Edomilea. On Tckoa 
and the auiroundine district aea especially the preface to 
Jerome's Comm. in Amos; Relund, PcUmiina, vol. ii. p. 1028; 
Tobler, DfnBUiCltr an* Jmaalem, 682 leq. ; fiobineoa, Biblieal 
Baeivrhts, Sd ed. p. 4SS ; Stickel, Da$ Bueh Hioh, p. S69 teq., 
whose lemorks on the active movements of commerce in this 
district serve, as Kucncn has pointed out (Ondertotk, ii. 335), to 
throw li)>ht on the range of the prophet's historical and ^^ec^ra- 
phical knowledge. The idea that Amos belonged to the Northern 
Kingdom and to some other and unknown "Tekoo (Qriitz, Oort, 
vt tupra) is quite acbitmry. That Amos has a thorough know- 
ledge of the Northern Kingdom proves nothing. Oort's most 
striking argument is derived from the mention of sycamore cul- 
ture as the prophet's occupation. The chief home of this tree 
was certainly in the plains, especially in the low country on the 
Mediterranean coast (1 Kings z. £7 ; compare the notice of a 
great sycamore grove between Rofah and Oaza in Y&V<3t, ii. 796) ; 
uid Jerome (on Amos rii.) already remarks that it did not exist 
in the wilderness of Tckoa, and conjectures thot the bramble is 
meant According to TiTBtrom (Land oj Imrael, p. 34), it seems 
only to be found " on the sea-coitat, wliere frost is imknown, or in 
the still warmer Jordan vsUey." It ia, however, rather daring to 
affirm that the aycamora can never have grown in the vicinity of 
Tekfta or between Tekoa and the Dead Sea, as it was certainly 
widely Jistriboled in Palestine. Compare on the whole subject 
Celsius, HUrob,, i. 310; OesenitiB, TKtt., b.v.; Winer, b.v. "Maul- 
beerfeigenbanm " ; and especially Waniekros in Eichhom's Eeper- 
toriuai, xi. S24 frq. That Amos was a Judcean is clear from the 
way in which he allndes to the sanctuary of Zion, L 2. 

Note 1 1, p. 124. — The phrase "eat bread" for "earn one's 
bread" is common tti Hebrew and Arabic. See De Goeje's 
glossary to the Bih. Geop. .4m6. (vol. iv. p. ]?n). Mokaddasy 



says, "I am not one of those who eat tbcir loaf hj tlieir know- 
ledge." TbuB Amaziah dietmctly treats prophecy as a trade bj 
which men live. 

Note 12, p. 125.— That the text in both these _ 
corrupt bnrdly admits of doubt With regard to iv. 3 this 
generally admitted ; for ijl 1 Bee Lagarde, Anm. xkt Or. UA. 
PronrbieTi, p. v. In some other places there are irregulf 
ing8(vL8; viii.8; v. 11; comp. Wellh. in Bleek, p. 633), whiiA' 
must rather bo put to the account of transcribera than token u 
indicnlions of dialectic peculiarities of the prophet, and probably 
there may be one or tn'o other paasagcs wliere LXX. luu pre- 
served better readings, but Oort (ui mpra) goes too for in the 
numerous GorrcctionB he introduces. The text is on the whole 
in on unusually good state, nor can I see that there is evidence 
of such extensive interpolations as Duhui, Oort, and even Well- 
hausen assume (t?i/ra, note 18). 

Note 13, p. 12G. — An interesting example of this will 
fiiimd in Ibn KhalliHn's article on Ibn ai-Kirrtya (p. 131, or 
236 tfq. of the English translation). 

NoTB 14, p. 128, — On the origin ond date of the 
parts of this t^ibleau of the geography (not the ethnography) 
the Hebrews see, in oildition to tlic cummentories, De Goeje 
the Theol. TijdscliTifl, 1870, p. 233 icq., and WelUutnsen bt 
Jahrii. f. D. Throl., 1876, p. 395 leg. The problems of the 
chapter are still far from being conclusively solved, and De 
Got'je, for example, is disposed to reganl the parta of tlie chapter 
which are not from the hand of the main author as lot<r 
additions. Bnt it is more probable that Wellhausen is right in 
assigning them to the cvrlier history JE, The verses which be 
regards as most ancient are 8-10, 21, 25-30. The distant 
northern nations of Japhet mentioned in the later ptirt of 
X. are not known to Auios. 

Note IS, p. 132. — The current idea that the day 
Jehovah ia primarily « day of judgment, or asaize-dny, is 
nected witli the opinion that the earliest prophecy in which 
idea occurs is tliat of Joel. See, for example, Ewald, Pre 
i. 90 cei[. But if the boolc of Joel, as there ia rei 
(sec Enci/c. Bril. s.v.), is really one of the latest prophetical 
Amoa V. 18 is the fundamental passage, and here the i< 
appears, not as peculiar to the prophet, but as a c 
notion, which Amos criticises and, bo to speak, turns upeide doi 
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Tho popular idea in qneation cnnnot have been that of a day of 
judicial retribntion; ihe day wlucli tlie men of Ephrnim ex- 
pected mOBt liiive been a day ot ntttionol dBlivemnce, and, from 
the whole traditions of the warlike religion of old laraol, presnni- 
ably a day of victory like tlie "ilay of Midian " (Isa. ix. 4). Tho 
last cited passage ehows that among the Hebrews, as among the 
Arabs, the wonl "day" is lined in the definite sense of "day of 
battle." niustntians of the Arabic idiom have biien collected 
by Qesenins on lao. ix. and Schultens on Job, p. 54, to which 
may be added a reference to the Bection on the "Daya of the 
Anibs" in the 'IM of Ibn'Abd Rabbih, Egyptian ed., iii. 60 
Kj. The "dayH" of the Arabs often derive their name from a 
place, bnt may equally be named Item the combatants, t.<}., 
"the days of Tamlm against Bekr" (7fo/,p. 80). By taking the 
day of Jehovah to mean His day of battle and victory we gain 
for the conception a natural basis in Hebrew idiom. The same 
idea seems still to preponderate in Isa. ii, and is quite clearly 
seen in many later prophecies. That the day of Jehovah's 
might is not necessarily a day of victr.ry to Israel over foreign 
powers, but a day in which His ri;;hCcouancs8 is vindicated 
against the sinners of Israel as well as of the nations, is the 
characteristic prophetic idea duo to Amos, and from this thought 
the notion of the day of judgment was gradually developed. 

Note 16, p. 136, ^Offences agaiast the dead appear to 
antiquity as among the gravest breaches of natural piety, as is 
well known from the itory of Antigone. The same feeling 
tinds frequent expression in the Old Testament (DeiiL xxi. S3 ; 
Josh. X. 27 ; Ps. IxxLt 2, 3 ; Jer. ixxri, 30). The feeling is 
connected with the doctrine of the Underworld — "All the kings 
of the natioua lie in glory, every one in hia omi house ; but 
thou art cast out of thy grave like a worthless sapling — the alniu 
are thy covering, pierceil through with the aword, who go down 
to the stones of the pit — like a carcase trodden under feet" 
(Isa. xiv. 19). The curse of EsbmunoMr on those who disturb 
his grave {twpra, p. 387] is a pertinent illustration. Comjiare 
also the account in Jos. Ant^ xvL 7, of the portents which 
deterred. Hemd from his attempt to violate thu grave of David, 
and of the costly monument that he erected by way of expia- 
tion. The attempt was deemed so unseemly that the eulogist of 
Herod, Nicolaus of Damascus, omitted to record it in his histoiy. 

Note 17, p. 136. — The tablet of Mnraeilles seeius to show 





that among the PLconicians the whole burnt-offering waa 
espeoiallj in eupplicating the favour of the deitj, or fts au eicep- 
tional thiuiko1Teriug(Schroe(ler,ci}i.ei(.}. So it appears also in old 
Israel (Judges li. 31 ; 1 Sanu vii. 3 ; 2 Sam. xiiv. 26). Thus 
Amos ineoDB that Jehovah will not pny regard even to those 
offerings which were regarded as of special importance and et£.caejf 
Note 18, p. 136.— Duhm, Thtologie der Pn^phMen, p. llf 
followed by Oort, u( supra, p. llfl, proposes to reject 
ii. 4, S, as a Deuteronomistic interpolation. But it is plain tl 
Anios could not haTe excepted Judah from the univcisal 
which he saw to threaten the whole land, or at all evenla 
exception would have required to be eipressly made on 
grounds. Such grounds did not eiist ; for in vi. 1 the 
of Judah and Saraiiria ore cliisaed together, and both kingdt 
are mentioned in vi. 2. Cump. iii I, where all who came 
from Egypt ore included Nor is there anything suBpicions 
the language u»ed about Juilah. " To reject the Tor&h of 
Jehovah" is a pre-Deuterouoniic phrase, Isn. v. 24, oonip. Hosea 
ii. 4, " thou hast rejected knowlei^je ;" and " the stAtulea of God 
and His Torah " appear together just as in our paai 
undoubtedly ancient narmtivc, Eiod, xviii. 16. See also Denb 
xxx. 10. In all these parallel passages the reference 
ordinances of ciril righteousness, and such, probably, am 
by Amos. It is therefore a second, though not nncoDnected|, 
offence that the men of Judah have been led astray by 
deceitful Buperstitions practised by their ancestors. This again 
is quite a natural accusation, for in Josh, xxiv, ancestisl sapei^ 
stition Bppeara as one of the two great temptations leading the 
people away from Jehovah. The worship of the braien serpent 
is an instance in point, and Ezek. viii. 10, II is a dear proof of 
the survival of primitive totemism in the last days of the king- 
dom. Tlie connection makes it probable that Amos views these 
superstitions as producing moral obliquity. That, however, is 
in the highest degree natural Observations in nil parts of tlie 
world show that totemism is directly connected with pceuliei 
systems of social ethic, and particularly with such pmctices u 
are condemned in Lev. xviii., and were still common in the time of 
Ezekiel(xxiL 10, 11). Conip. Journ, of PhUohgt), vol. ix. pp. 94, 
07, DiJim further proposes to reject ns later additions i» " ~ 
V. 6 Kq. ; ix. 5, 6, and in this he is followed not only by 
but by Wellhansen, Gttthichle, i. 340 s«j., who compares thew] 
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a to the Ijrical itilermmi celebrating JehovaJi as Lim] of 
the Universe, which choructerise lea. xl.-lxvi., and argues that 
Jehovah's ttU-creatiiig puwer acquirea n sud<len prominence in 
the Exilic literuture ; Jehovah becomea Lord of the World when 
the realm of Israel fnlla to pieces. It ma; be conceded that 
these verses are not clo8i;1y connected witli the movement of the 
prophet's argument in detail ; but they ore thoroughly' appro- 
priate to its general purport To Amoa Jehovah is not merely 
the God of Israel, and Wellhausen has himself observed that the 
prophet studiously avoids the use o( this familiar title. It is 
true that the universal Godhead of Jehovah appears to Amoa 
rather as a sovereignty over all mankind than oa a sovereignty 
over the mere powers of nature. He uses nature as a factor in 
history 08 a means of dealing with man ; and this agrees with 
the older account of creation in Gen. iL fiut undoubtedly 
Amos teaches that all nature is at Jehovah's command for the 
execution of His moral purpose (vii. 4 ; ix. 2 leq., etc.), and thus 
it is naturn! that the prophet kHouM make occasional direct 
appeal to that liirdcliip over nature which is the clearest proof 
that Jehovah's purpose is wider and higher tlian the mass of 
Israel supposed. That such appeal takes an ejaciilatory form is 
not surprising under the general conditions of prophetic oratory, 
and in each case the appeal comes in to relieve the strain of 
intense feeling at a critical point in the argument. It is cer- 
tainly possible that v. 8, 9 originally stood iu direct connection 
with iv, 13 ; but even this transposition rests too much on 
merely subjective arguments to claim general acceptance. 

Note 19, p. 140.— In this ^-erse there are two disputed 
points. The tirst is with reference to the tense of QTIKC^I. See, 
besides the commentaries, Merx in tbe Bibcl-lex. s. v. " Chiun " ; 
Graf in Hen's Arehiv, iL 93 xq. ; Eleinert, Dai Druteronomium 
(1 S72], p. 1 11 ; Smend, Mota apiid ProphtUu, p. S3 »eq. ; Driver, 
Htbrew Tenia, 2d ed. p. 167 ; and references to discnssiuns of 
the point in Holland in Oort, lit fuprn, p. 14S. The question is 
whether (h) Amos in this veree describes the idolatry of the 
wilderness (so Hitzig, De Goeje, Kuenen, Merx, Keil, and othere), 
or (6) describes the present services of the Israelites as consist- 
ing of a carrying about of certain idolatrous objects in sacred 
procession (so Kampbausen, Schulti, etc,), or (c) predicts* that 
they shall have to carry these things away into captivity (so 
itoshi, Ewold, etc.]. The question of the consecution of tenses ia 
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complicated by the fact tliat tlie preceiling Terlt is on jntcrro^u H 
Uve, Mid thus De Qoeje in support of bis view appeolt to Job 
xxviil 21, flD^jni, which, however, is no exact poralleL An 
alliuion to the sins ai Israel in the wildenicsi would be 
Bifigulurlj out of place in this connection. Ami«, like the other 
older prophets, regards the wildemeea joiiniey na a time when 
JehoVRh'a favour was specially manifested (iu 10), and his ali- 
ment ia that this favoor was enjoyed without Hicrifice. Compaie 
the nrgnment of the CUmeaiiiti HomUia (lii. 46), that " God d'" " 
not desire siicrificea, for He elcw those who lusted after the U 
of flesh in the wilderness." (Lightfoot,CoIoin'aHj, p. 373.) 
point of fact there is no closo aynUclical connection betwee 
V. 20 and v. 20, and the force of the consecutive Waw is rather N 
be determined by flvini following, which is a true future. ThM 
the captivity of the idols eeenis t« be alluded to, as in Isa. xli{ 
1,2. It waa a known practice of the Aseyrians to carry off the ™ 
palladia of vanquished cities, and the captives are here repre- 
sented OS compelled to beoi them. 

If, now, the allusion is to religious institutions of the pro- 
phet's own time, it ia still a difficult question what these wei ™ 
What ia plain ia that the allusion ia to aatral worehip, and t 
idols, the work of man's hands. The verse contains two 
words rrOD (A V. tabemack), and Jl'3 (A. V. Chiuti). Ai 
common or proper names ? As regards the first the who 
weight of the early versions sopporta the English version, & 
OS the form in ni from ^3D luuy be on ahstntct used a 
Crete, there is no diOiculty iu sugipoaing a reference to the wsU-" 
known portAblc chapels or tabemadea of Pbueniciun worship 
(Diod. XX. 14, 65 ; comp. 2 Kings xilil. 7, where we read <d' 
women who wove tents for the Asheia), and it ia not necesnry 
w^th Ewald to compare the Syrioc teUiUha, " pott," WiUt 
regard to the second wnnl, however, where the Septungint intro- 
duces a problematic Raiphan, or Bephan, there ia an early vari- 
ation of the tradition. Whether the Ilaiphiin of the oldeat 
version is a syiiouym of Saturn, borrowed finm the Egyptian^ ju^ 
highly doubtful ; it may be a mere error, and Theodulion do^ 
not take the word a« a proper name. But the Syriac a 
perhape the Tgm. do take it so, and both Jewish and F 
expoaiton identify it with Kewdtt, Saturn. According to Abu 
w^d, most Jewish interpreters took this view, though he lumi 
prefers the opinion, essentially that of moat n 
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that the word b like DJUO, a pedestal. The great difficulty is 
that the name Keiwftn is not Semitic (see Fleischer in Levy, 
CftoW. Wdri., i, 428), l)Ut probubly Petsinn. So too, wlien 
Sclmder (.b'luil mtA Knt., 18T4, p. 324 itq.; Riehm's Bandw., 
i. S34 teq.) will haye it that ni3D is Sakkuth, an epithet of 
the god Adar, we are met by the difficulty that thia also is no 
Semitic name, but so-called Accadian (Delitwch in the Geniian 
trantl. of Smith's Genuit, p. 274). It is hanily credible that 
elements of EosteTn religion not common to all Semites coold 
have been established in Israel at the time of Amos, or that the 
Adrammelech (Ador), the introduclioii of whose worship is re- 
corded in 2 Kings xvii. 31, was known before that time under 
a non-Semitic name ; while, on the other hand, the identi&ciitiQn 
of ^■^ with Keiw&n naturally suggested itself when thai name 
of Snlum became current ; but this interpn^tation con hardly 
have ^listed when the pronun<?intion expressed by the Mossorf^ts 
WDs adopted. That our word may be the source of the Greek KHnv 
ia suggested by HiU. in Uk. and Lngarde, AhhandlKTigea, \>. 13. 

Note 20, p. 140.— See 0. T. in J. Ck., Jject. iL p. 341, and 
note 7. 

Lecture IT. 

Note 1, p. 145.— The chronological discussions which I 
baTe fell it necessary to introduce in one or two places in theae 
Lectures start chiefly from the results obtained by Noldeke, 
Unlertiiehtiwien sur Kritik da AlU%\ TestameaU: " 4, Die Chrono- 
logie ier Richteneit," and Wellhnusen, Jahrbb. f. Dmttehe Thto- 
logie, 1875, p. 607 uq. (compare Bleek's EinUitang, 4tli edition, 
p. 264 teg. ; Geschichlr, i. 287 ; and Kwy, ZeiUch. /. \Fiu. Tktol, 
1877, p. 404 wg.). The observation of the IriBection of the 480 
and 240 periods of Jndah and Ephmim, by which I conlirm the 
systematic character of the chronology already pointed out by 
these scholars, was Rrst published in the JouTnal of Philology, x. 
209 ttq., to which I refer for varioiis details. In seveml notes 
to the present volume I have endeavoured to carry further the 
argument there opened. The mnteria! for the Assyrian syn- 
chronisms is excellently brought togetlier by Q. Smith, Tin 
Attyrian Epotiym Canon, where nlso an account will be found 
of Tarions proposals for harmonising the dates. Another attempt 
is that of Oppert, Balimum el sa aireetsenr), 1877. I do not 
2 D 
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nc4!iinmUtte refennces to otlit^r works, because it appears certain 1 
tliat the first liBBis of a sound treatment of the prolilem u the 
recognition of the fact long ago pointed out by Eiralil, that the 
sjnchroniBinB of Judah and larae] are not independent chrono- 
logical iluta (Vit/m, note S). The first clironologer who has 
used the Assyrian data in a thoroughlf critical Bpirit ia thci«fare 
Ewald's scholar Wellhausen. The ordinary schemes of harmo- 
nists are mere guesswork. For studeata who desire to look iolo 
the subject for themselves, and ore not yet familiar with Ihtt 1 
literature, I may add a reference to Scaliger's Thetaarm T«m-fl 
paru-m; Ussher'g Ai\nah of Ike World, 1658 ({ireceded by the LaU& J 
Annalet, 1650-54) ; and O. Sj-nrellus, Bonn ed., L 36S seq., whemfl 
the famoiu Canon of Ptolemy is preserved. 

NoTB S, p. 146. ~In fiidiig on this particular o 
harmonising the two lines chronologen were guided by the eo-l 
colled synchronisms or cross references which in the present] 
text of the books of Kings occur as the beginning of each reigSj,! 
to tliu effect that A, king of Judah, came to the throne in such m 
a year of B, king of Israel, or vice vertu, Jeroboam II. ia said ] 
to have begun his reign in the l&tli year of Amaziah, and 1 
sou Zachariah succeeded in the 38th year of Azaiiah. Thus tlw I 
interval between the two accessions is 52 yean, instead of 41,,' 
which ia explained by assuming an interregnum of 11 years. Oft J 
the other hand, we on; told that Amaziah liv«d 1 6 years after tho.Y 
death of Jchoosh urthe accession of Jeroboam, and yet the ai 
of Amaziah's sou Aiuiriah is placed in the STthyeorof JerobuumfSj 
Kings XV. 1). In other words, the synchronisms theniselveson ] 
not exact, and the right to use them as a key to the chronology 
becomes doubtful. In fact, when we go over the whole eerice of 
synchronisms, ns hue been done ut length by Wellhausen (Jahrb, 
/ D. Theol^ 1873, pp. 607 kj), we are forced to the conclusion , 
that they ore not independent data, furnishing additional malerit 
for the chronological scheme, but have simply been added by a^ 
laUr hand, who calculated them out so an to harmonise a* be bcotl 
could the already discrepant lines of the Judicau and Narthentfl 
chronology. This view was expressed by Bwald {GetchitkU, iii. I 
464), and subseijuent intjuiry has fully confirmed ita correct- 1 
nesB \ for not only are the synchronisms full of Biich inconsiBt-J 
encies as were inseparable from the task of harmonising two] 
seta of data that do not agree, but an exact eiominution of the I 
text shows that they are inserted in such a way as to disturb the | 
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natural construction of the sentences in which they occur. See 
WellhaoBen, vt nipra, p. 611. For chronohigicnl purposea, 
therefore, it is not only legitimat*, but inipeniLii-e, to ignore 
these Bynchronisms, and for simplicity'e Bake I have paased them 
by in the teit of my Lecture, There are only two BynchroniBnis 
of which account mQBt be taken, vix. the conte&iponmeoua ac- 
i of Jehu and Attinliah, and the fliege of Samaria from the 
fourth to the aiith year of He;»kifth. 

Note, 3, p, 148. — On forty m n round number see Qeaenius, 
Tlittaarut, p. 1258 «ej. ; Lepsiiw, Chr. der Aofyp/., L 

Note 4, p. 151. — The precise year of the fall of Samaria is 
still open to dispute. The aiegc he^-an under Shalmaneser, while 
the conquest is claimed by Sargon. The data which Jetennine 
Sargon's first yew have given rise to oonaiderable diacuasion, and 
are difficult to harmonise. See Schrader, K. A. r.,p. 168 itq. ; 
Oppert in Rtcordi of the Past, vii. 22, 28, Smith ; Aayriaii, 
EpoMfm Canon, f^ 125, 1S9, 174 i the criticism of v. Gutscbmid, 
NattBa.lragi,lOlHq.; and Schroder ap^in in K 0. /"., p. 313 wj. 
It seems pretty certain, however, that Sargon came to the throne 
in 72S, and reckoned 721 iis bis Hrst year. He records the 
siege and capture of Samaria together, as happening in the 
beginning of his reign, apparently distingnishing this from his 
first year, when be was occupied with a revolt in Babylooia. 
This leaves it uncertain whether he records the capture in the 
first year of the Biege or the siege in the year of capture, but the 
extreme limits for the commencement of the siege are 724 and 
722, assuming always that the latter year is tbat of Shalnianeser's 
death. Now, it is noteworthy that in 720 Sorgon was in Syria 
and Palestine meeting a revolt supported by the Egyptians, in 
which Samaria is mentioned as taking part, and, on tbe other 
hand, that 3 Kings xvii. 4 $tq. seems to place the defeat and 
capture of Hoshea before the three years' siege. This would fit 
very well with the hypothesis that the fall of Samaria took place 
in two acid, the first falling in 723 and tbe second in 720. If 
we do not accept this solution we must suppose that a revolt 
broke out in Saiuaria immediately after its capture, of which Uie 
Bible tells us nothing. Were it possible to go bya tal ' ' 

Lonvre, aided by a conjecture of v. Outscbmid (vt *h 
on the variations which AseyriologiBle themselves hai 
the rendering uf an obsci'.re wonl, we might even \ 
maneser'B death and the commencement of the siege in. 
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this seems hardly poesiblc in view of the line, inilicatint^ 
of rule, placed in the Eponym Canon before 72S, The year 721 
would lend itself to the theory of BaycG and otheis, that 9 
Kings sviii. 0, 13 ore to be hnnaoiLieei] by making the laUet 
Terse refer to an expedition in Til ; but tbnt tlieory has so 
many other difficulties that it cannot be allowed to influence the 
dates with which we are now concerned. 

Note 5, p. 153.- — See StluTider in Jahrbb. f. proU ThtoL, 
1876, p. 329 *tq., and in ijarticular A. v. Gutachniidt, Neiu 
Balriign, p. 143 seq. 

NoTB 6, p. 154. — The literature npon the book of Iloeea is 
in large part the some with that npon Amos, but there an 
several epeciiil Oennan coin men turiee of recent date, by SimsoD 
(1861}, Wunsche (1668), and Nowack (1680). The laet-naned 
gives a very complete viuw of recent dlBcuasionei. There is also 
n very excellent old commentary by Focoche (108S). Futtlier 
references to books are given in EiK-yc Brii., nii. 298, where also 
some notices of the traditions about the prophet may be found. 
Many parts of the book of Hosen are very imperfectly understood, 
and this not merely from the intrinsic difficulties of the prophetV] 
style, hut front the fact that the text is often manifestly 

Note 7, p. 166. — In the title to Hoaea'a prophecy 
date is given by the reigning kings of Judah and leraeL 
prophesied, we are told, (1) in the days of Uxziah, Jotham, 
and Ueffikiah ; (S) in the days of Jeroboam, the son of Ji 
king of laraal. As Jeroboam died probably in the lifetime 
TTzziah, and certainly long before the accession of Ahai, these 
two periods do not coincide, and it can hardly be thonght that 
they are both from the some hand or of equal authority, 
the flrat part of the book was certainly written under Jerohoain 
II., and Hosea himself would not date by the kings of a foreigq.' 
realm, it seems natural to suppose with Ewald and other 
that the data by Jeroboam is original, but stood at firat 
special title to chaps, i. iL, or to these chapters aloi^ with 
iii., and that the special title was generalistvt by a later hand, 
which inserted the words, " Uziiah, etc., kings of Judah and in 
tlie days ot" The later editor or scribe cannot have been a man 
of Ephntira, and perhaps was the some who penned the identical 
date prK&ied to the book of Isaiah. In this case he must have 
lived a considtPTahle time after Hosea, for the title of Isa. i. 1 
can hardly be older than the collection of Isaiah's prophecies in 
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their present form (see p. 215 seq.\ and n 
to accept bis statement as proving more 
Hoftea to linve been a contemporary of leniub. If tiie title were 
correct, Hnsea, on the common chronology, mnst be held to bave 
continued to prophesy for a period of some eiity years. This 
difficulty, indeed, is now removed by tbe Bborteniiig of tbe Inst 
period of tbe history of Epbiaini, which we have seen to be 
demanded by tbe Assyrian synchronisms. Bot tbe fact etill 
remainB that there is nothing in the book of Hosea that points 
to the reigns of Abaz and Heiekiab, or justifies the later title. 
Some writers indeed, including Dr. Pusey, suppose that tbe 
Sbolnmn of n, 14 it Shnlmaneser IV., the successor of Tiglatb 
Pileser. But of this there is no proot Dr. Pusey'a theory is 
that Betb Arljel is the Arbela in the plain of Jezreel known to 
Eusebius, and that it was socked by Sbalmaneser when he first 
received Hosbea's submission at tbe beginning of bis reign. But 
a town in this quarter, important enough to be used to supply 
a figure for tbe fall of Samaria, could hardly have remained 
witbnnt mention in tbe bistoricnt books, and it does not appear 
that Hoshen ventured to resist Sbalmaneser at tbe time referred 
to. Hosea is fond of historical allusions, and does not confine 
himself to such as lie near at band. There was another Arbela 
known to Eusebius (Onom., ed. Lagarde, p. !14), east of tbe 
Jordan near Pella. which might conceivably have been reached 
by Sbalmaneser IIL This combination biis been suggested by 
Schrader (K. A. T., p. 283), who, however, himself admils its very 
problematic character, and offers the more plausible atlemative 
that Shabnan may have been a Moabit« king, a sovereign of 
Moab of that name (Salamaiiu), actually appearing on the monu- 
ments (comp. Smith, Epomjm Canon, p. 1 24). An episode in tbe 
ferocious wars of Oilead, spoken of by Amos, may indeed very 
well be referred to, and in any case tbe allusion is l«o obscure to 
be used to fix the date of any port of Hosca's prophecies. 

Note 8, p. 166. — Tbe general sense of thispasa^e has been 
best illustrated by Wellhausen, Gadiu:hle,i. 14I,wbo is certainly 
n'gbt in saying that the direct address to the priests does not 
b^in with verse 6, but must include verse 5. In spite of tbe 
objection token by Nowack, there is uo difficulty in understand- 
ing Dtt (A. V. molhrr) of tbe stock or race of tbe priests, 2 Bam. 
3CX. 19 ; Ezek. xix. 2 ; Arabic, nm/niah. But to gain a proper 
connection between ver. ft nnd vcr. 4 is more difficult, and 




seems to require a slight readjostment of llie text The linea n 
whiffh this must pruteed have been dearly laiil down hy WelU 
haiwen. Sotva in ver. 4 BuUdenly breaks off in hla rebuke at \ 
the nntiun at large, " Yet let no man accuse and no man Kbuke \ 
fur ..." Whnt follovs innst be to the effect that the real 
blame in the matter lit» with the priests, whose destruction is 
then announced in vet. & following. It is they who, by reject- 
ing the knowledge of Jehov&li which they were »et to teacli, 
have banished that knowledge from the land. But the reading J 
which Wellhauaen accepta, 1*1033 'DJJl, " for my people is lik« 1 
itspriestfl,"iB not ratinfactory; □'■]il3 and Q'1D3 are not synonyms, J 
and the conjectured reading not only leaves on unexplained JTO^ | 
at the end, but does not do justice to the drenuistonce that, il 
order to get a natural transition to ver. 5, the clanse must ba ■ 
addresHed to the priests and the concluding word a vocative. Thii M 
retjuisit* of a plausible conjecture is in so far met by Hdlprin'a 1 
rana3nein,"thy people are Lke its sccueew, O priest." Bull 
the priests were judges, not accusers, and the people at large codU-S 
hardly be called the priest's people. Rather the people of tha } 
priest must be the priestly caste or clan, and this points to the 
very slight correction '3 no for '3*^03, " thy people have rebelled 
against nie, O priest." The corruption niiglit easily nrise, spe- 
cially with tcriptio Jtftetiva, nnder the influence <if the preceding 
31V Perhaps, indeed, it would be enough to change the point- J 
ing and simply rend, " Thy people arc as mine enemies, O priest" I 
(1 Sam. it 10). \ 

Note 9, p^ ISO. — The etymological relations of IDn ars ' 
obsctire. In Syrinc we And two words hada : the fitst, written 
according to Bor Hebra3UH with hard d, means " reproach," tlie 
latter with rukkakha, keidlia, is the Hebrew IDI Tlie aspiration 
is ennctly the opposite of what we should expect, eepedally ai 
the hard form seems to correspond with Arabic liatad, envy. "" 
sense "reproach" or "shame" in Hebrew (Lev. x:t, IT ~ 
xiv. 34} may safely be regarded os an Aramaism ; and in i 
probability the two like-sounding words are elymcilogically ditifl 
tlnct ; the one corresponds to the Arabic root HSD, the other b 
HSIID, in which the idea of friendly combination appears to li^^ 
in correspondence nith the fact that in Hebrew Tori is the viitn* M 
that knits together society. It is noteworthy that halhada hu 
a special application, in the phmse hafhadA lahn, to the joint 
exercise of hospitality to a guesL 
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It ODgbt never to be forgottea that in Hebrew thnugbt tbere 
is no coutraat such as U drawn in certain Bcbools of tbeology 
between justice, equity, and kindness. Kiodness and tnitk are 
the basiB of society, and rigbteoiuness — even forensic righteous- 
nesB — inrolvea these, fur it is the part of good government not 
to adminiater a hard-and-fast rule, but to insist on considerate 
and brotherly conduct. If we foi^get this we shall not do justice 
to the emphaGLs laid by the prophets on civil righteousness. 
Compare, for example, 2 Sam. xiv. 

Note 10, p. 166.- — The difficulties which surround the literal 
interpretation of Gen. iiiiv. are in part so obvious that they 
were felt even by the old interpreters. The latest atajje of 
inquiry into the meaning of the chapter may bo studied in 
WeUhansen's Composilion da Haateiuhi {Jaliik /, Dadtche 
Tlitoi., vu). xxi. p. 435 wq-), Dillniann'a Qeneiit, and Kuenen's 
essay in TTuttl Tijilichrijt, 1880, p. 257 ttq., and leads to the 
result that the nnrrative, na it now stands, has passed thruugh n 
complicated history which need not occupy us here. It is plain 
that the two individuals Simeon and Len could not take and 
destroy a city ; that in venie 30 Jacob ipeoka of himself, not as 
an individual, but as a community, " I am u few men ;" and 
that in Gen. xlii. 6 he speaks of Iiib sons as tribes, for two men 
do not form an " assembly " ftrrp)- Aa rejtards what is said of 
Beuben in Qen. xuv. 22 ; xlij. 4, it is to be observed that the 
Hebrews undoubtedly were accustomed to state facts as to the 
relationships and fusion of clans or communities under the 
fjgurea of paternity and marriage j and this plan inevitably led 
in certain casi-s to the figurative supposition of very strange 
connections. A clear instance of such tigumtive use of marriage 
with a father's wife is found in 1 Cliron. ii. 24, as the teit has 
been restoretl by Wellbausen after the LXX. {De Gcnlibta, etc., 
p. 14) ; and the sliiiy of the birth of Moab and Ammon, as 
well as of the elements of the trilie of .Tudah spoken of in 
Gen. zxsviii. (see Snajc Brit., 9th ed., article Judab), may be 
probably explaineil in a similar way. The form of the figure 
was probably not repulsive when first adopted, as marriage «ith 
a stepmother is a Semitic practice of great antiquity, and at 
one time was known to the Israelites (Jbuni. of PkiL, vol. ix. 
pp. 86, 94 ; 0. T. in J. Church, p. 438). The precise meaning 
of the deed of Reuben is, however, oliacure. Thn tribes of Bilboh 

e subordinate branches of the house of Joseph, and perhaps 
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HMce combuutioD s^inrt the unity of Israel and tbe hegpmony 
of Joseph may be alladed to. That these historical oUegotiea 
turn lai^j on manii^ and bthenUp is not tmirorttiy of note 
in couneclion with Hosm. 

NoTK II, p. 167. — That <ntt in Hoeea siil 10 either 
fc>r OT most be eomcttd into iTK is the almost oiuni 
opinion of andent and modem int«rpretcn, from the I-X^ . d( 
wnrdx. The prr^het, therefore, does not say, " I will be 
king," hot "ftliere now is thy king?" 

Note 12, p. 171.— Compare Noldeke in Z.AAf.C, it. 8i 
WeUhansen, Tat der BUdter Samudit, p. 30 trq. Becliaila of 
Chron. lir. 7 is the same as £liada of % Sam. v. IS 
Jehoiada. 

Note 13, p. 171, — For the meaning of the woid nuJMr,do<rrr, 
and the corresponding rerb, see tlolfmann's JSar All, 5504, 
where the corresponding Syriac word denotes " what the lon-in- 
law gives to the parents of the bride." In the came sense the 
Syrians say nrro ruo 13D, he cspoosed hia dangIit«T, liX. bought 
her from him (Bcnistcin, Chreit^ p. 37). The Hebrew word 
iriii, " betroth " (Eiod. xxii 1 5, Hosea ii. 1 6), properly means to 
barter or hire, so that irU in Palestinian Syriac is a farmer 
{Ldjprde, Stmiiica, i. 50). In Eiod. »iii. the primitive lense is 
still felt, as also In 8 S.un. iii. 14, where irit is construed as a 
Terb of bnying with the preposition 3. Note also the law of 
Eiod. xxL referring to a secondary wife, where the provision that 
the marriage is not dissolved at the close of seven years may be 
directed against the principle of temporary marriages as practised 
nmong the Arabs (iiiiaAM 'I mnt'oti: Motcatta, iii. 34 ; BokhAri, 
Bullik ed., vi. 1S4 ; Ibn Kballik&n, Slane's tninaL iv. 3B). For 
onr present purpose it is imporbinb to note that this vit 
marriage explains how Hosea had to hay back his wife (i 
lliis woidd constitute a new betrothal, and so Jehovah betrol 
Umel to Himself anew (ii. 19). 

Note 14, p. 171. — Tlic variation of tho formof tbem«tapl 
in which the sponse of Jehovah is now the land (Hi 
the stock of the nation (ii, 2 »fq.), belongs to tho region of 
natural symbolism, in which land and nation form a natund 
unity. The nation, ns it were, grows out of the land on which 
it ispknted (Ifonea ii. 33; Amos ii. 15); the living sb 
mcc has its roots in the land, and is (ignnvl as a tree (I: 
xvL 8 ( Hosea niv. fi. 6 ; Num. x\iv. 6, etc). Frnm t 
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riew the mnltiplicaLioii of tlie nation )b jtist one lupect o! tlie 
productivity of the lunJ, and it ia iiidiffiTcnt whether we say 
that the deity marrieB the hmd and so makes it productive, or 
mnrries the stock of the natioa In Semitic heathenism, in fiict, 
'Asiitorelh tlie apousc of Baal is not so much connected with the 
earth as with the stock ot the cartti'e vegetation. Her symbol is 
the sacred tree, the Arabic 'tUhary is the palm tree planted on 
the hal land, and the same conception of the MCFed tree was 
found in the popular worship of Israel (Hosea iv. 13). The 
heathenish element in these conceptions is the constant reference 
to natural productivity, tlie identification of the godhead with a 
natural fertilising principle. Hosea entirely strips oif this con- 
ception. The heaven - watered land of Israel snd its goodly 
growth ore Jehovah's gift (Hos. ii, 8, 22, 23), not his ofepring. 
But all analog leads us to believe that the physical use of the 
symbolism of marriage was the earlier, and without this sup- 
position the details of the allegory can hardly be explained. 
Even in ImuuIl (iv. 2) the spring of Jehovah is analogous to the 
Arabic bal (Logarde, iSnniftca, i, 6), and must be interpreted, not 
in a moral sense, but of the natural producta of Jehovah's land. 
Note 15, p. 172.— In Euting, Punuefta Suing (1871) p. 15, 
we find a woman's name ^jianCHKi " ^'"' espoused of Baal." For 
Babylon and parallel examples from other nations see Herodot, 
i. 181 teq. Bee also Jo&, Ant., xviii. 3 § 4. 

NoiB le, p. 172.— On the Arabic ba'l see Wetzatein in Z. D. 
3f.C, 11489; Sprenger, iiut. xviiLSOO leq.; Lngarde, 5<>ni tien , i. 
p. 6. The glossaries t«I)e Goeje's BeMdsoriondto the Bib. Geog. 
Ar. supply examples. The term ia also Talmudic But for the 
illustration of the conception of the marriage of the deity with 
his land, it ia more important to look nt the term 'alliary or 
'othtbaTy, for which see Lone t. v. ; Prof. W. Wright in Trank Bib. 
Ardi.,-n. 439 ; Laganle in iVacfcr. JT.G.H'. DMI. 1881, p. 39C »eg.; 
and in particular the glossary to Bciadsori s. t. bdl. The con- 
nection ot 'allmry with 'Ashtoreth seems to have been first 
observed by 0. HofTmonn. The land of Baal, or the growth 
fpringing from such land, fertiliseil by the rains of Bool, bears a 
name derived from 'Asbloreth, and this appears to be a clear 
enongh indication of the ancient prevulunce of the ideas touched 
on in the text^ 

Note 17, p. 1 7B. — One or two corrections are necessary in 
the English version of Hosea iii. in order to bring out the full 
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ipiuc In Terse 1, read "Go and Iotb once more a woman 
beloved of a pnrainour, an<l an AdiUteren." It is the aune faith- 
leva wife to wliam Busea ia Btill inTit«d to iliow Hit aiTection. 
The 1W qualifies the main rerl>, not the "p ; oorap. for this 
oonttnicliun CanL ir. 8. The gnip« cokes in the end of the 
Terse (not " flogntu of wine ") are a feature of Dionysiac Banl- 
wonhip (0. T, in J. Ck^ ■p. 434). In ver. 3 the sense seema to 
be that for many days she mutt ut itill, not finding a husband 
{Jer. iiL 1) — not merely aa A. T., not mariTing another, but 
enjoying the tighta of a lawful wife at all — while 
time Hosea is '' towanls her," watching over and waiting for 
(the phtaK is as S Kings \t. 1 1 ; Jer. iv, J ; comp. Hoe«a i. 

NoTK 18, i>, 181. — The true sense of Uiis narrative was, I 
l>elievc, firel explained by Ewald. The older literal interpreta- 
tion, in the form still niniuUined by Dr. Pusey, was oETenaive 
to every sound moral sense. The idea that a divine command 
could justify a marriage otlierwise highly improper, and that the 
ofTennve circamBtances magnify the obedience of the prophet, 
EDbstitntea the nominal istic notion of God for that of Scriptnrb 
In Bd<litioa to Ewald's exposition, the rcnuuks of Wellhausen ' 
Bleek, SitU., p. 40(1 teq., well deecn'e perusaL See alao Ei 
Brit, xii. 297, for an indioiLionof thevariouainterpretntiona: 
have been offered, and Nowock, op. tit., p. xxxvi., for a catali 
of recent Ctnitinental literature on the question. 

Note 19, p. 1S5. — A remark may here be offered on the 
diflicaU pa«ttage, viL G Kq, The prophet is describing the 
wickctlncHS of the king, princes, and people as a hot fever, 
eager and consuming p(u<sion, which bums np the leaders nt 
nation, and makes Ephraim like a cake not turned, and 
spoiled hy the fire. In v. 5 this iignie ia mingled with thai 
the heat of intoxication. " In the day of our king the pi" 
were sick with the heat of wine, they stretched oat their huida 
with Bcomera " or reckless despisers of right Tbe figure here 
is quite similar to I9.1. ixviii, 1 uq. In the following verse we 
muat plainly read ^3^P, " For their inward parlfi are as a 
furnace," with the same enaHage numeri as in ■ypQ for UC73 in 
ver. 5 ; or, us is suggested by Schorr {in Heilprin, ii, 145), we 
may read DTip (many supposed ennlli^iea are probably cormp- 
tions of text, and ^c^: in oli! writing can as well be pluml as 
singular). The following wonls D3"l{« M^ may be defended 
from Jer. ix. 8 [Heb. ix. 7] UIK D'C" Ulpa, I*) which the con- 
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struction rtanda related as im ^ ^ OT? to 3^ ^Jl "im O'C. It 
will then be a circniiistantial clnwae, Tlio prophet is apeaking 
of a wicked project of kliig and princes in which they join 
handa with im])ioiu mcu in the iutoxination of their evil pB»- 
sions, and proceeds, " for their inward part is ua a furnace, when 
their heart is in their guiles." [There is, huwever, a gowl deal 
that is attractire in Schorr's proposal to read 03 1V3) " their 
heart bums within them."] In what follows, Hnubigunt long 
ago thought of lOT (perfect) for fC", but neither he, nor 
Wtinacbe, who follows him, saw that )C" ia simply an ubsoleU 
orthography for the imperfect jBil', like ID^ for la^h, Psalm, 
siviiL 8, so that the passage is to be explained by DenL 
sxii. 20 [He6. 19]. Tims the verse goes on, "their anger 
OriBM as Tgm. Syr.) smokes all the night, in the nioining it 
flamea forth like blaring fire." 

Note 20, p. 189. — I adhere, though not witbont some 
hesitation, to the 'h of the MiiF«on:tic text of Uosen xir. 8 and 
the trsdilional view that the prefixed DHElK indicates Ephnum 
as the speaker, as against the 1? of the LXX., which hua found 
favour with many recent writers. The elliptical indication of 
the change of speaker, thoU};h unique, is not incredible, for it 
causes no insuperable obscurity. But in this view 1 think it ia 
quite necessary to regard the whole verse ns spoken byEphraim. 
The first '3K, indeed, on this view, marks on emphasis which we 
would not eipteas in English ; but precisely in the pronominal 
eipression or suppression of eniphoj-is Hebrew and English 
differ greatly. The main dilficolly in the LXX reading seems 
to me to be much greater than any that attaches to Ihe other 
view. The comparison of Jehovah te a fir-tree is not only with- 
out purallel, but in strange contrast to all prophetic thought. 
The evergreen tree is in Semitic synibolism tlie image of recep- 
tivity, of divinely nonrislied life, not of quickening power. 
Ephiaini bears fruit to Jeliovah, not Jehovah to Ephmim. More- 
oyer, the " answering " in our verse corrosponds to that of ii. 1 5. 
Although the rendering " cypress " for " fir-tree " has of late 
UJUinion, 1 liesitate to adopt it for two reasons, (1) 
Ebuaus, tliu modem Ivi»v, is according to the coins DC3 V = 
D'CTO *M, and what this means appears from the Greek 
JliTvovKTai (see Schroder, Fhon. Spr., p, 99). (2) The BirSJt ia 
according to Scripture the charncleristic tree of Lebanon along 
with the ced.ir. Now it is true timt the cypress occurs on 
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Lcbnnon in nsociulion witli the redar, but a species of Abia in 
equally churacteriftic of tliese mountains, at a loner tillilnde, 
Rud to judge Trom its present trequencj must have always been 
a prominent feature in the forests. 

Note 21, p. IBO, — According to most recent critics, the 
prophecy in Zechariah ix.-xi. ought to come in here to close the 
prophetic record of the Northern Kingdom ; bat Stade, in his 
essay on " Deutcroiechoria," in the Zeiltchrift fur aUlatatnenl- 
liche WisKTuirhafl (not yet completely published), and in the 
Gitwier Ludwigihuj Piogramm, 1880, following Vatkc and a 
few Others, has put this question in a new light, and assigns 
Zech. ii.-xiv, to a very late date. That Ewald'a view of Zech, 
xii.-iiv. is untenable, and that these chapters at least are posl- 
Exilio, has been my conviction for many years. Stade seema to 
have shown that the aame thing holds good for ii.-ii. 



Lecture V. B 

Note 1, p. 181. — The litemture of the book of Isaiah, wi^l 
which wc shuU be luaiuly occupied iu the next four LectiiK«, 
is enormoua ; for an. account and eGtimatc of the commentators 
it is enough to refer to Mr. Cheyne's tenth esHiy appended to 
his Prophiciei of Uaiah, 1681. This exceedingly useful book 
gives the English reader so complete a view of the present slate 
of the excgetical questions connected with Isaiah that a generel 
reference to it may take the place of many notes on individual 
points which would otherwise have called for remark. The 
book is indispensable to eveiy one who has not accccs to a full 
library of Continental excgcais, while, on the other hand, those 
who have themselves worked in the same field will best appre- 
ciate the exhaustive studies witnessed to on every page. In 
addition to other help which these Lectures derive from, it, I 
ought here to acknowledge repeated obligations to the translatiou 
for felicitous pLnises. On the other hand, it will appeaf by 
mid by that I am in very many cases at variance with Mr. 
Clicyue as regards the order and date of the several prophecies, 
u point on which he Bccms to have been misled by the AsJ^rri' 
ologists. Of modem foi'eign coniinentarics, those of Gcsvniiu 
Ewald, Ilitiiig, and Delitxscb may lie chiefly recoinme 
the sludcnL The learned coiuiuenlary of Dr. Kay oflvrs lil|] 
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asaiBUnce in tlie mainly hiatorical objecta contemplated in the 
present Lectures. For the bietoricul exegesis of the Praphet, the 
labouTB of Ewald aie the necessary stalling- point tif everj 
student, though in port now antiquated by Assyrian reEesrchea. 
The gtndent should not overlook the contributions of Lagorde 
in his Proplietie Chaldaiee, p. il., and in his Semitka, I. 

Note 2, p. 193, — This is the natural inference from the 
fact thnt for a time Jeroboam retired from Shecliera to Fennel 
beyond the Jordan (1 Kings lii, 25), 

Note 3, p. 194. — For the chronology of Ahaz"! predecesaora 
we must take aa our point of departure the cantpaigti of Tiglath 
Pileeer agaiiiBt Fekah and Rezin s.c. 734. At thin time Abaz 
was king of Judab. Further we know tliat Mennhem was still 
olive D.c. 738 (jntpra, p. 150), while 2 Kings xv. 37 showa that 
Pekuh was king and had begun to attack Judoh before the death 
of Aliaz's father Jothom. Ahoz, therefore, must have come to 
tiie throne between 738 and 734 ; and, oa it b hanlly to be 
supposed that the Syro-Epbraitic war was prolonged mure than 
one or two years before the Aasyriana interfered, the date of 
Jotham's death may bo taken approximate! j as B.C. 736, so that 
734 would count aa the first ycir of Ahaz. Now reckoning 
backwards we find that the Jude^n chronology assigns to the 
reigns from Athaliah to Jotham inclusive, 6 + 40 + 21) + 52-1-16 
= 143. Tiie northern chronology gires for the same period lOS 
ycara of the dynasty of Jehu, 10 of Uenahem, and some 3 
years more up to the expedition of Tiglath Pilescr — in all about 
116 years. The Assyrian monuments (mipra, p. 160) ahow 
that this reckoning is right within a few years, but it anything 
ia rather too long than too abort, bo thnt the Judeean chronoli^y 
of tiie period ia out by about 30 yenrB. The discrepancy may 
be BO far reduced by assuming that port of Jotham's reign fell 
in his father's lifetime, as we know that he acted as vizier while 
Uzziah was a leper (S Kings xv. 5). But even this does not put 
all Tight, and is at best a mere hypotlicais, which finds a very 
nncertain stay in the supposed Assyrian reference to Azariah or 
TJEziah B£. 740. In reality it seems probable that the necessary 
ahortening of Judnann reigns must be sought at more than one 
part of the period with which we are dealing, and that the error 
is distributed between the 69 years of Joash and Amnrinh and 
the 68 of Uzaah and Jotham. For Amaziah, Uzziah's father, 
was coiitenipiirary with King Joasb of Israel, and hia defeat by 
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tlut raonnreh aeems to have fallen near tbc clone of Amoiioli'e 
reign. At lenst it \% a highly plansible CAtijecture of Wcllbausca 
(Z./. A. Theal., 18T5, p. 634) tliat Amaziah's murder in a popu- 
lar rising viae due to the discontent produced by his absurd 
chnlleuge to Joaah and the misfortunes that followed. In tbia 
ciLse the first year of Uuriah cannot have fiillen nnything like 
so Ute 03 the 15th year of JeroboBm IL, to which the present 
Jndccnn chronology appears to assign it (6 + 40-t-89 = 75 = !8 
+ 17 + 16 + 14). But, on the other hand, the campaign of 
Joash against Jeruaalem must have fallen in hie later prosperous 
years. [The three cnmpiigns of Joash ngojnst Syria must be at 
the end of his reign, since it was left to hi« ton to improve his 
victories.] Tbas wo arc led to conclude that Uiziah came lo 
the throne abojt the same time with Jeroboam II. The rest of 
the cnor belongs to the proaperooe days of Uziiah and Jothum, 
which may very well be reduced by 15 or 16 years, and yet 
leave time for Uie grent internal changes alluded to ' ' 
chapters of Isaiah. 

The chronology from b,c. 734 domiwimls offere u 
mora complicated problem, for here we have to deal with 
multitude of discordant data. According to the present 
logy of the book of Kings, Uanasseh's accession opena the 
third of the second 480 years of lirael's history, and so falls 
years before the return or 110 before the destruction of tki 
temple in the Ilth year of Zedekiah (a.c. 536). For the lost 
pitrt of these 110 yeart we have a sure guide in the chronology 
of the book of Jeremiah, in which the reckoning by years of 
kings of Judali is adopted, an<l checked by another reckoning 
by years of Jeremiah's ministry, and by a third by years of 
Nebuchadnezzar, whose dates are known by the Canon of 
Ptolemy (Sj-nccUus, p. 38S). Now, the book of Kings divides 
the 110 ye ' ■' ' 




wa as follows :— 




Manassch . . 


. 65 


Amnn . 


S 


Josiah . . . 


. 31 


Johoiakim 


. 11 


Zedekiah 


. 11 


nrs of Zedekiah are certain 


from JiT. I 


8. Further, 




4 Jehoiakim = 23 Jeremiah 


(Jer. KXv. 1). 


13 JoBiah = l Jeremiah (Jer 


XXV. 3). 
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Therefore 1 Jehoiakiin = 20 Jeremiuh = 32 Jiisiah ; that IR, 
Josioh reigned 31 jeora as stated in Kings. But now, 
if Jehoiakim rejiJlj reigned 11 years, 21 Jeho)akitu= 10 
ZedekiaU=' 18 Nebnchodnezzar (Jer. zxxit. 1), and so 4 
Jehoiakini = I NebnchiidneEzar, an equntion. actually given 
in the Hehruw text of Jer. xxv. 1, but rightly wanting in 
the Septuagiut. For in reality 4 Jehoiakini is, according to 
Jer. xlvL S, the year of the battle of Corchemiah, when Nabo- 
polassar was still on the throne, but in his lost year (Berosns op. 
Jus., c. '^jnon, i. 19). Hence we uiufit conclude that the first year 
o( Nebuehadneizui — that is, the first year which b^an in his 
reign — was really the fifth of Jehoiukiu], and that the latter 
reigned not 11 but 12 years.' The 12 years of Jehoiakim 
seem also to be confirmed by Ewk. i. 1 teq., which Wellliannen 
nsea to support the current chronology. According to Exckiel, 
the fifkh year of Jelioiachin'a cnptirity (i. 2) is the 30th year of 
another unnamed era. It appears from xxir. 1, where the ninth 
year is the ninth of Zedekiah, that Ezekiel counts as the lirst 
year of captivity the first year of Zcdekiuh — that ta, the first year 
that began in exile. Thus the first year of the anonynioiu era 
will be the 1 8th of Josinh if Jehoiakini nigned 1 1 years, hut 
the 19th if lie reigned 12. Ah the 18th year of Josiah is 
that of his great reformation, it would appear that Ezekiel 
reckons from that evenL His era is the era of reformed wor- 
Bhip. But in that cose it seems o mistake ta assume, as Well- 
housen does (ul »ii]jr(i, p. C23), that the 1 6th year would be the 
first of the reformed era. If the Brut year of captivity is the 
first that began in captivity, the first year of reformation must 
be that which begun after the rcfonnation, or the Idth of 
Josioh. It is indeed probable, since Ezekiel reckons by Baby- 
lonian months, and so begins the year in the epriug, that his 

' It vill not do to get over tbii nr^njeot by suppoEing tint the 
fourth jenr of Jelioiakfm <vbs rsckoned from autumn, and Uiot tbus, if 
tha battle of Carcbemiiih fell ill Into aulumn, part of Ibal jenr on tbs 
JudosLU reckoning migbt still coinciiln with Neliuchadneimr'i iint year 
reokoned from tbs tallowing EniUr. For tlie niutb month of Jerembh'a 
colmilU' ts 1 winter month, Jer. xxxvL 6, 22, showing thnt hs nckang 
by BabTlouiui years, beginning in spring. To aupiKiie that Jeremiah 
batHtaally mixed up two cnlemlun is sltogtitlier out of the question. 
Betiiles, It ■> biglily improlmble thnt the eucouater or Nocho and 
NebuchadiieizBT on the Etipbntes took plaM in lata antumn, as the river 
run be forded in summer. 
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first yearlj«ginB with Joaiali'a reformed passuver. 
Epriug eta trua alreailj in use in JobiuIi's time in priestly circles 
(comp. S Kings xxii. 3, LXX.), and so, in spite of 2 Kings in'ii, 
£3, wbich belongs to tlie editor, not to the sources, and therefore 
has nu chronological antliority, that poasover must have bllen ~ 
the inth year of tlie king. Por it is lo be noted that it 
always in priestly circles or in connection with evenla of 
temple that a reckoning by years of the king is found, 
oeaignntion of 11 years to Jehoiakim instead of \% may be a 
mere oversight, the Hebrew chronicler supposing that Nebucbad- 
nexzar commitnded at Carchemish as Idug. It may, however, be 
systematic, as the unuiher 1 1 ia the key to the last 1 10 ycu 
the kin^^om (Uanosseh, 55; Amon + Joaiah^ 31i). In 
case it wonld have the effect of disordering by one year 
calculations as to earlier dates. 

Let us now go back to the time of Hezekiah. Taking tltO' 
reigns from Manosaeh to Zudekinb inclusive at 110 yean, and 
that of Hezekioh at 29, wo ^-et 1 Heiekiah = n-c, 724 ; but 
allowing one more year for Jehoiakim the date ia 725. But for 
the reign of Hezekiuh we have the following synchronisms : — 

(1} S Kings iviii. 9 ; 4 Hezekiah = the year of the com- 
mencement of tbe sif^ of 8amaria=B.c. 7S4-7S2 
by the Assyrian monuments. 

(3) S Kings sviii. 13; 14 Hexekiah = the year of Senna- 
cherib's invasion = !].& 701 by the mouumenla. 
Tliese dates are quite inconsistent with one another, and the 
question arises which we shall take as out guide. Let us begin 
with (1). It vj plain that, according to the received chronology, 
this date is at least one year out ; hut if we introduce the cor- 
rection already found requisite for Jehoiakim it is probably 
exact (iupra, p. 403), In other words, if this date is original 
accurate, the book of Kings is probably right — certainly 
more than two years wrong — in assigning 29+&6 + S>al 
years to Hezekiah, Maiinssch, and Amon taken together, 
is then->rorc high probability that (1) b an independent awl 
valuable datum, and that the eum of the years of HeKekiob, 
Manasseb, and Anion is also accurately known. And in general 
this result is borne out by the statement of Jer. zxvi. 18, tl 
&ticnh, who predicts the fall of Snraario, prophesied 
Hezekiah, a statement inconsistent with synchronism (S), t1 
makes Ahoz be still on the throne when Saniaria 
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When we pass now to (i) wo are enrountcreil by a rery 
complex problem ; for the atatement tbat Sennacherib attacked 
Saroaiia in Rezekiah's fourteenth year is closely connected with 
the asiignation to that prince of a total roign of 29 yean. The 
connection is as fallows T—At S Kiii);s xx. 1 we leum that 
Hezekiah'i ^ckness took place about the lime of the Aseyrian 
invasion, and at vcr« 6 we find that aft4?r this nicknen Hi'iekiah 
lived 15 years. Now 29 = 14 + 15, which at fiwt sight seems 
to bear out (2). A closer examination, however, shows that 
there is lomething wrong. Merodoch Baladan, whose etnbaSBj is 
placed after Heiekiah's sickness, was no longer king in ao. 701, 
and the history conUins internal evidence (ver. 6) that Heiekiah's 
sickness fell before the expedition of Sennacherib. One, there- 
fore, of the nnmhera l-l, 15, 29 is certainly false, and has been 
culculattKl from the other twn In that case we have three 
possibilities. (i) 14 and 89 are right and the 15 is wrong. If 
so, Maoasseh came to the throne iu 686, and not in 695 as the 
received chronology states. In this there is no Intrinsic im- 
probability, for to make that king begin the third section of the 
480 years from Solomon's temple seems to be certainly a pott of 
the artificial chronology. But in that cane it is very singular 
that the artificial chronology should have found its end served 
by a date for Manasach which is indeed false, bat combineil with 
29 and with 2 Kings xviiL 9 gives a date almost, if not quiti>, 
exact fur the full of Samaria. Such a coincidence conld only 
lie the resalt of design, and the design is an incredible one, for 
it implies knowledge of the true Assyrian chronolt^ and a 
determination to fix the fall of Samaria (a non-Judiean date} 
correctly, at the expense of the date 701, which directly affected 
Jndah. (A) 14 is right and 29 is wrong, and derived from a 
combination of the 14 with 15. In this case a similar argument 
applies. The fidsc 29, and the artificial (but independent) date 
for Manasseh combine to give the true date for the full of 
Samaria. And neither (n) n(>T (b) gives the least clue to the 
reason of the discordant data (1) and (2). (e) There remains a 
third hypothesis, viz. that IS and 29 ore the dates from which 
the 14 has been derived, and this view, I think, enables us to 
give a tenable hypothesis for the whole system of munbers. 

To develop it, I return to the assumptions already found 
probable, that the fourth year of Hezekiah coincirlcs with the 
tint year of the sie^ of Sauiaria, and that Hezekiah, Munasseh, 
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Htiil Amrin togt^liier reified 86 feara. I do 
tlie yenra of each king are truly known, for the 
Muuaueli seems to be au artiticial date. But it is highly prob- 
able that the true leign of each of these kings was once known. 
For in the time of Uzzialt dotes were not yet popularly reckoned 
Ity years of kings (Amos i. I), while tlus reckoning appears 
under Uezekinh. This i1'ji:h nut seem to be accident The sun- 
dial of Ahaz, as well as his interest in star worsliip, point to the 
fact that astronamy (combined, of course, with superstition) was 
one of his foreign laates, and it is iuipoettible that be could have 
dealt with astronomy without feeliug the need for a more exact 
calendar on the Assyrian mo<leL It seems also that the reckon- 
ing by years of kings really went by the Assyrian Calendar from 
th« time of Joaiah downwards. If bo, the time of Ahox or 
Hezekinh is almost the only one at which it conld have bren 
intrwluced. I appivhend, then, that from the time of Abas 
downwards there was nil exact record of yeitrs reigned, such 
there is no trace of at an earlier date, except 
temple (the latter probably reckoned by the PhcEnician Caleni 
see Diilmann's esaay in M<malh. Berl. Ac, 27 OoL 1" 
Again, though the book of Kings in its present form jdatos from 
the Exile, or indeed, as regards the scbemaliscd chronology, from 
after the rcstoratton, the main stock of it is certainly earlier even 
in its redaction, and so might well contain the tme years for 
Hezekiah and his successors. If so, the schetniitiser of the 
chronology would not change more than was necessary, and if he 
lengthened Manasseh's reign would correspondingly shorten 
Jlezekiah's. Thus it is intelligible that the fonrth year of 
Hezekiah comes in at the true date, or, at least, within a year 
or two. We may assum:!, therefore, that the choice of the 
number S9 was not arbitrary. But now again it is the inde- 
pendent judgment of critics that, in its present form, i Kings 
sviii. 13-xx. 19, with the exception of the remarkable vcrsca 
xviii. 14-16 (not found in the parallel passage in Isaiah), belongs 
to a pretty late date (Wellbausen, in Bleek, g 1 3 1 ), or at least 
retoQched after the fall of the kingdom. In that cuse it is 
to understand how Uie fourteenth year of Ucxekiuh may be 
insertion or correction made on the presupposition that Hi 
kiab'a sicknesH corrcspcmded witli the year of ScnnaehE 
invasion. It is not quite certain that this even requires 
hold the 15 to be port of the original tradition, for }i 
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givca an interpretation of Istu xxxviii. 10 whicb makes the 
eickncBS fall at the bisection of Hexekiah's daye, and it ie prob- 
able that tliis explanation wa« tmditinnal. 

The foregoing argument ti undoubtedly of a very hypotheti- 
cal character, but it aeenia to show that at all events it is poBsible 
to explain (2) from {!), hut not rite veria; and this, combined with 
the argument from the date of Micah, and the fact that (1) gives 
a dat« for the siege of Samaria as accordant with the monu- 
ments aa we can possibly eipert, Beeras to entitle «8 to give it 
the preference, HezetiaU'fl first year is thus fixeil for 725 (724). 
It does not follow that Mana^seh's first year was 895, for that ia 
a schematised date, and there is force in Wellbausen's argument 
that the strength of the prophetic party in Judah at the tinie of 
the reaction under Manaweh makes it probable that HezekiuU 
reigned some considerable time after the defeat of Sennacherib. 

If the first year of Hczekiah was 725, Ahaz'a reign is 
shortened to some ten years. But hia 16 years will not lit with 
either (1) or (2) ( and, though the agea given to him and Hezekiah 
at their accessions rather demand a lengthening than a shorten- 
ing of his reign, it is difficult to assign much value to these, 
when numbers so much inore essential to he remembered are 
indubitably most corrupt. 

NoTK 4, p. 202.- — The nature of this divinntion by means of 
familiar spirits, as the wiwinl or Baal Ob pretended, is seen from 
the narrative of the witch of Endor. In reality, the pcrform- 
s a form of ventrilnquistn, and the Ob or familiar spirit 
seemed to speak from beneath the ground or out of the stomach 
of the diviner. The Qreeks called such liivinere eyyooT^i/iutfoc, 
iyyainpiTai, artpvoftavTti'it EvpvxKw or KvpuKXttSai, and their 
father Eurycles was said to prophesy truly " by the cUernim that 
was within him," Schol on Arist., Veipm, 984 (101 9) ; lamblichia 
ritad by Lagarde, Abhmidlitiii/en, p. 189. In Syriac these sub- 
terranean B]nrits ore called ZaktAri, and the conception is well 
illustrated in the second Syriac romance of Julian the Apostate, 
published by Hoffmann {JuliaiiM drr abtriinnige, Leydca, 1880, 
p. 847), translated by Noldeke, Z. D. M. G^ »sviii. 666 ttq. 
Sec also Nbldeke's note. 

NoTR B, p. 211.— Comiiore 0. T. in J, Ch., Lect iv. p. 100 
teq.i Lect. ^-i. p. 169 »eq. 

Note 0, p. 217.^Mr. Cheyne, mainly following Kleinert in 
Thtol A'tud. H, A'rif., 1877, p. 174 tcj., di:feud8 the authorship 
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of Isa. xxi. I-IO by Isaiah, arguing that tbc ideoa and phnueologjT'l 
are Isaiah's, that the second part of the prophecy aecius to havsv 
been writtai at a distanc* from Babylon, with the fate of whichij_ 
the prophet expresaea a certain aympatliy, and that the reforene*fl 
may therefore be to the siege of Babylon by Sargon in 709, tofl 
which date Mr. Cheyne assigns the ei:poditiiin of Herodaclt4 
Baladan to Hczekiab. I do not think that these arguinentaa 
huvG all the weight claimed for them. There is good reason iatm 
holding that the embassy of Merodach Baladan fell in the rei; 
of Sennacherib {infra, Lect. VIII.), and it seems impossible 
qneation that the destruction of Babylon, spoken of in ver. S u I 
elTectDd by Elain and Media, must be the capture of the city hf ^ 
Cyrus. The prophecy, therefore, belonga to the Chaldcean cycle, 
NoTB 7, p. 217. — It may here be convenient to give in con- 
nected form the chronological order of the chief prophecies, 
according to the results of the following Lectures. Of course, 
there ia necessarily a large element of hypothesis in the detaila. , 
FiKST pEKios. — From the year of Uzziab's death to thi 
outbreak of tiie Syro-Ephraitic war. Chaps, iu-v., a 
probably (as Ewald conjectures), ii. S — j. 4, the lat 
part of this collection dating apparently from the fi 
epoch of the war, circa 735 nc. 
Seoosd Period. — Propheciea at the time of Aliaz's rusoln<| 
tion to do hnnii^e to Assyria, and during the cnsuinf 
campaignofTig!athPileBer(734B.c). Chaps, vii. 1— i« 
7 (chap. vL, recording Isaiah's first vision, seems to havi 
been published as a preface to this collection). Chapfa 
xvii. 1-11 seems also to date from the same piiriod. 
TatHD Period. — The time of Assyrian domination. 

(a) Frupliecics apparently nccanuncil by the impend 
ing full of Samaria, 722-720 B.C., or restating t~ 
prophet's position after that event. Chap, i 
(before the fall of Samaria] ; chap. x. S — xi, (ofl 
that event). 
(£] At the time of the revolt of Ashdoil, 711 : 

Chap. XI. 
(c) Under Sennacherib ; — (1) During the first w 

of revolt ill Philiatia, 704 n.c. Chap. xiv. SS-aS. 
(2) Prophecies addressed to Judah white the [ 
of revolt was ripening, 704-701 n.o. Chapa. x 
xxxii. (3) Against the other nations in revolt a( 
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Assyria. Cliap. iii. 1 1-17, Duma and tlie nomads 
of the Syro-Arabiaa desert; chap, xiiii., Tyre; 
chap, iviii, Ethiopia ; chap, xix., E^Tpt, The re- 
issue of the old prophecy against Moab, chapu. xr. 
ivi, may belong to the Beme period. (4) Dming 
the campaign in Judiea, 70 1 B,c. Chaps, i., xiiL (5) 
In the last Btoge of the campaign, after the lall of 
the party opposed to Isaiah. Chaps, ixxvii. 6, 7 ; 
sxivii. 2 1-36 ; ixxiii. (6) Chaps, xiv. 24-27 ; xvii. 
12-14, seem to belong to this period, but their 
exact position in it is imccrtoin. 
Im^ular as the arrangement of these prophecies seems to be, 
it is not without a principle. Chap. i. seems to have been 
prefixed as a general introduction to the vhole book, for 
which its contents well fit it. With this exception, the part 
of the book that precedes the large Babylonian prophecy of 
chaps, xiii. xiv. is welt arranged, apart at least from the trans- 
position of ix. 8 — X. 4. It contains two sections vhich Isaiah 
liiiuBclf may have publiEhcd very much as they stand, followed 
by a great and self-contnined prophecy against Assyria, which 
might well be chosen as the close of a first attempt at a collected 
edition of some of Isaiah's [irincipnl pieces. Again, from chap. 
xiii. to chap, iiiii. we have a collection of prophecies which, 
with the exception of chap, xiii, are all directed against foreign 
nations. Aa it now stands, this collection contains also Baby- 
lonian prophecies, and so must be of Exilic or post-Exilic date. 
But the main jmrt of it may well be of eorliur collection, and 
chaps, xiii., xiv. 1-23, ywrhaps do not properly belong to it at all. 
Finally, from chap. ixix. onward we have prophecies of the time 
of Bennacherib addrencd to Judah. That xxviii., which dates 
from an earlier period, is associated with these is explicable 
from the subject, and it is not uulikely that Isaiah himself may 
have published it aa a preface to the later prophecies with which 
it 18 now ftssocinled. The chief breaches of chronolc^cal order 
are entirely due to the plan adopted of putting the prophecies 
against foreign nations together, us was also done in the collec- 
tion of the oraclex of Jeremiah. A study of the varying order 
of the Mveral jiarts of the last-nametl book in the Hebrew itnd 
LXX. respectively is the best exercise by which one can convince 
oneself that the order in which a collection now stands cannot 
be held to oflbrd any sure clue to the chronological order. 




Note 8, p. 218. — See Cheyneon the passage, snd, m regiird* 
the CSienibim, his orlicle in £neyc. Brit, b.v., where rvferencet ■ 
to the relevant literature ore collectcj. If the Scraphin 
personiticatioii of the lightning flash they have »ome analug}' t 
the PhtEoicbn HEH (C. I. S, p. 38). 

Note D, p. 224. — On the vlfn of holiness a great ileal hari 
been written. I need only refer to two of the most r 
iliBciUBionB. Duhm {Theoloffie der Prophelen, p. 160 tnj.) laj 
purticnlor emphosta on the relation of the idea to the worship « 
Qod. The idea is ccilhctic ; Jehovah's majesty presents itself a 
holiness to the worshipper in the act of worship. It would fa 
more correct to say that the idea of consecrHtion to Qod is | 
reliKious or {esthetic and not strictly on ethical idea ; 
ethical in the prophets becanae religion becomes ethicah lu tl 
elaborate article on the notion of holiness in the Old Testa 
in Baudisain's StuUitn, fari ii. (18TH), there is a useful collo 
of Dtateriul. The niort iiuportuul thing in it, as Nolduke 
observes in hia rcriew of the book (tit C<nlrfl/W., 1879, No. I8X 
is the port devoted to show that the notion of holiness has nob 
the primary senite of purity. It may be now held as agreed 
among acholara that the Aiabic worila on which this idea « 
based are taken from the Greek Ko&ts. That the wonl is ol4|J 
Arabic in tho senae of holy seems clear from Ends k 
of two mountains in Arabia (VAkftt iv. 38, uq. ; see also Ndlilckc^ | 
I. e.) ; but its nsc in the Koi'Ou ia influenoeid by Judaism ; the 
word Bceuie almoat to have disappeared fmm the ordinary 
Arabic vocabulary, and the explanation of the commentator* 
(in Sur. ii. 28 that (atjant Ji 'I arif, like itdxihafi 'I ar^, mcnna 
"to go far olT" (Ibn Sa'lld, 'Egn. ed., i. &0), does not go for 
much. So Ndldeke jndges that the argumenls from Arabic for 
the sense of " depart " raiuire confu'Diation. Tho Aianialc 
Kd^tliA, an carrini:;, literally a "holy thing," that is, no doubt, 
an amul«t (comp. the If^Mm or amulets a* articles of finery, 
Isa. iii. 20), is noteworthy. The remarks on the idea of holiness 
in the text of this Lecture are exclusively ba«ed on the earlicz 
parts of the Old Testament down to the time of Isaiah. 

Lectuhe VI, 

Note 1, p. 236 In viii. 1 for roll read tablet That » 

tablet inecrib«l in large Icttera to catch the eye of every one U 




meant is the plausible explanation of Ewald, PrtjAtfeit, LB, A 
laoimile of the Siloam inKriplJoii, with commcnUty, etc, will 
appear in the forthcoming port of the Oriented tcria of tlie 
Palffiographical Society. 

NwTK a, p. 239. — The eiplftnation of ix. 14 givea in the 
fullowing verse is regaiiled as a Inter anil inacciu'ute gloss by 
most recent critics. 

Note 3, p, 246. — On this topic, and in general on I^uiah's 
theocratic ideal, see Wellhausen, Geickichle, i. 431 teq. 

Note 4, p. 248.— The DDX (A. V. Umndi.) of lea. iv. 3 in 
not, OB in Jer. xxiii. 5, iixiii. 15, a spront from the stock of 
David, but, more generally, that which Jehovah causes to spring 
forth, viz. from the land, as appears from the parallel " the 
fruit uf the land." This, I think, excludes all reference to the 
king of chap. li., such as is stilt thought of by Lagarde, Semi- 
liea, i. 8 teq., in spite of his apt iliustration from Semitic 
heathenism, where Baal's land is, like the land of Caooan, such 
a» derives fertility from the rains of heaven, not from irrigation 
(eomp. Hoeea ii. SI). The word HDY is best rendered, I think, 
by " spring " in the old Engltgh senee of young, fresh growth (as 
in Slvakspeare's poems). This enables us to keep up the connec- 
tion with the cognate verb, as in Zech. vi. 1 2 (" the man whose 
name is Spring and from under him it shall spring up," that is, 
wherever ho ttoods fresh life and growtli follow), as well as to 
feel the identity of the word in such a passage aa Pealni Uv. 10, 
" Thou blessest the springing thereof," 

Note 5, p. 2S0. — In justification of the Authorised Version 
in this rendering see Lagaixle, Semitica, i. 13. 

Note 6, p, 251. — Compare Ewald, OeidikhU, iiL 664 j and 
on S Kings xvi. 16, to which allusion is uiude a few lines down 
the page, see Und., p. 667. 

Note 7, p. S67. — This verse, certainly mistranslated in the 
Authorised Version, may run, " In that day shall bis strong 
cities be like the deserted plncea of forest and hill-top, which 
were left desert before the children of Israel." Possibly, how- 
ever, wc should correct by the aid of the Septuogint (Lagarde, 
Sanilira, i. 31) "the deserted places of the Hivite and the 
Amoritc," 

Note 8, p. 267. — Flesh is never a common article of food 
with the peasantry of Syria. Bread and other cereal prepara- 
tions with milk, generally eaten sour, and dibi, oi grape honey, 
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&ro the ordinal; diet, us Scetxen, for example, found 
Hauian (fl«iKn, i. 46 ; cotnp. I'rov, xxvii. 27 ; Bureltbardt, 
Traxdt t« S^, 1822, p. 293), ^VTiere there is much cultiva- 
tion of cerenla the supply of milk ia of course correspondingly 
limited. Accnnliug to Isaiah vii 22, the whole limd of Jndah 
shall become free pasture ground, with the result that the 
and evres shall yield abundance of milk, and the man who hi 
young cow and two sheep shall have abundance of milk foe 
fiunily, but do bread or wine. As the Ttneyards an: the finki 
thing to be destroyed, requiring as they do the most acdnloiw 
cultivation, the honey mentioned by Isaiah is doubtless natuial 
honey, such as John the Baptist found in the desert, or Jonathan 
in the woods. As the wild bee fre<iucnts desert places, 
ing in the wools or in the rocky sides of deep watercourses, 
abundance of honey is another indication of the desolation 
the land. At viL IQ the true i«ndering is that the child wht 
inCincy falls at the time of the destruction of Damascus shall 
eat butter and honey when he is of age to distinguish the good 
from the bad. That is, when his infancy In^'Iub Lo pass into 
rational childhood the laud shall be already reduced to the 
of depopulation deacnbed in verses 21 mj. 

Note 9, p. 272.— The view that the sign pven by Ii 
refers in its original sense to the birth of our Lord 
upheld by Dr. Kay, and some remarks on the subject, with 
cncc to bis argument, may not be out of place. The first point 
is the meaning of the word ilD^V^ 'q^thoA, rendered napQivoi by 
the oldest version, and "vir^'n" in the A. V. The word is 
not B very common one, though rather commoner than the 
masculine '^Icm, a young inun or Iiul, of which it is the regular 
feminine. This fact is alone sufficient to show that virginity ia 
not the radical idea, and a comparison with the Arabic and 
Aramaic leaves no doubt that both in the m^cnline and 
feminine the meaning is a young person of inarriageabli 
There is in fact another and common wur<l for a virgin (MAlUi 
Even the latter word can be used of a young bride (Joel i. 
Qud when the idea of virginity is to be made prominent it ti not 
out of place to express it more directly (Gen. xxiv. IC ; Judge* 
xxi. 12). But is it then at least the cane that usage limits thu 
word 'a/nuiA to a virgin ) The word only occurs 
from our passage ; twice it is used ofa grown-npf 
ried {Gen. xxir. 43 ; Exod. ii. 8), twice it sccma to be used o 
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the (Uve girls of Solomon'H harem (Cant. i. 3 ; vi. 8). In Prov. 
XXI. 19 Ur. Kay feeU the fLirce of the argument against hia 
view HO much that he backs up his appeal lo Uengstenbcr;; hy 
the niggestion that the passage is allegorical ; Pa. liviii S5 may 
be fairly taken with the two pasaages lirst quoted. Ou the 
whole the evidence docs not bear out the supposition that 
virginity is an essential in the notion ; though a marriageable 
gill naturally stands distinguished from a mar * 
thm Isaiah probably means a young woman who has not yet 
been a mother. But this suits the acceptation of the \ 
which we have adopted. The prophet's point is that before a 
woman presently to l>e married can have a ehild emerging from 
babyhood certain things will occur. That this is at all events 
the correct determinatiou of the date which he has in view (viz. 
the following year) is absolutely clear. For the same date is 
given again in the parallel prophecy viii. 3, -1, by a similar anil 
quite unambiguous sign. 

The objection to all this is mainly that the sign offered by 
Jehovah must be of a grander and ntiracalous character. But 
what is the nature of a prophetic "sign"? Another " sign " 
given by Isaiah is his walking naketl and barefoot for three 
years (xx. 3) ; he and his children arc living signs to Israel 
(viii, 18). So, too, in EmIc. iv. 3 ; sii. a, 11 : iii^-. 24, 27, 
the signs are mere eynibolic aeliona or God-given pledges for the 
fulfilment of Hie woril. They an;, as it were, seals set to pro- 
phecy, by which its truth can bo put to the teat in the future. 
What Dr. Kay further ui^jes for the Messianic references from 
combination with Ian. ix. 7, Micah v. 3, is plainly not demon- 
strative, for the combination is not indicated in the Bible itself. 

Note 10, p. 273. — See Ewald on the passage, and Lagnnle, 
jStmilifo, L 31 uq^ where the identity of Na'arnon with Adonis 
in ably maintained. Note further that the river now called tlio 
Nabr Na'mtln is the ancient Eelus, which seems to confirm the 
view that Na'mSn is a divine name. 

NoTB 1 1, p. 276. — I here follow what I may call the cer- 
tain coiTection made indcpi^ndeiitly by Seiwyn and ytuder. 



Lecture VII. 

Note 1, p. 279. — At this point the Assyrian records begin 
to be of the Iiighest service fur the history of latael ami of 
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I«uo1i'h work, I shall not refer to them at each point, but it 
will be coDvcnient to indicate where Snglish tnmBlatiotu of 
them may be found. The AnnaU of Sargon, transhtted hy M. 
Oppert, oro given in Hec of tlie Pad, vol, vii,, the InMription on 
his palace at EhorBabad, iUd., vol. ix., and other inieriptioua of 
the fmnie reign is voL li. The Koyuijjik cylinder, chiefly 
relied upon by those who refer scveml propheciea of Imiaii to 
a Hnpposed invaaioD and siege of Jenisaleto by Sai^n, is trans- 
Istcd by OeorgB Smith, Eponym Canon, p. J29 (^ii^rian Dit- 
coeeria, p. 280). It is, unhappily, in a very fragmenlaiy'. 
condition. For the whole question of the relations of Ji ' ' 
with Sargon, as refli.'cteil in the prophecies of Isaiah, it is em 
to refer to Mr. Cheyne'a FrophtcUt n/ Itaiali, noder chaps, i. 
X. XX., but espeoally in his inti>oduction to chaps. 
where the literature of the subject is fully cited. It will liK 
even in the text of this Lecture that I am unable to follow the 
concliisioa which has recommended itself to Mr. Cheyrns cu the 
basis of suggestions by Dr. Hincks, Prof. Sayce, and other 
AHsyriologists. Mr. Cheyne's commentary should be taken along 
with his article Isajah, in the Enajc. Brit., ninth ed., vol. siii. 
In regard to the bearing of the narrative of Kintn on this 
question, the most BOtisraclory discusaiou is that of Wellhai 
in hie edition of Bleek's Einkilanrj (18TS), p. 254 acq., &i 
ai^in in Eiiq/t. Brit., vol. siii. p. 414. 

Note 2, p. 280.— Batia is called EAfeh by Mr. ChesI 
{PaUftvne Surety ; i^ecial Paperi, p. Ill), and Bir Rcfl 
Baedeker's Haadbook to PaUstiite, lioule 11. The true Arabi _ 
name, however, is Rafah {V'ikflt. ii. 796 ; Istakhry and Mokad'J 
dasy OTpiiM; Makrliy, Hila^ w:a-AOiaT, 1. 189). YfikQt places " 
eighteen miles from Gaza, at the termination of the sandy ' 
with a great sycamore grove three miles on the Oaia side of it? 
It woa, and still is, re};arded as the frontier bet»'een Egypt &nc[ 
Syria (Istakhry, p. 49). The latest noljce of the place is in tbc 
Archduke Liidwig Suh-stor's Caravan ifoirf* (Eng. Tr. 1881, ^i, 
54), with n view of the columns thai mark the site of an ancient 
temple. 

Note 3, p. 287.— Tlie difficulties of interpretalli.n 
eucouipiuis the book of Micab, and the very corrupt state ol 
parts of the text, ore well known, and have received i 
attention from various critics since the pnblication of the 
mmtariM in VaUanium Ah'cha of Tnco Roonlu (1889). 
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■withstanding llic diflciiBaion by Stnde in his ZeitKlirift fur 1881, 
1 etill think that chaps, i.-v, form a Bin(;le well-coniiceted book. 
The question of chaps, vi.-vii. doea not belong to the subject of 
the present Lecture. At the tnme time, it will be seen in Note 
b thnt the text nf Micah i.-v. has suffered from interpoktion, 
itnd it 19 an open question whether, be-sidea the paseaj-es there 
spoken of, ii. 13, 13 docs not break the connection uiil at Ivost 
require to be tmnaposed. There is, however, nothing in tlie 
thought of these verses which is not perfectly congnioua vrflh 
chap, v., Qud Ewald'a suggestion that they tire inserted &s a. 
specimen of false prophecy is therefore untenable. The false 
prophets of Micah's time flattered the rulers and supported the 
italue quo, while the verses iu <incstion give precisely Micah's 
idea of a rejuvenescence of the maRS of the nation under 
Jehovah and Jehovah's king— a popular, not an aristocratic 
conception. 

Note 4, p. 289.— In Mirah ii. 8, ami similarly in Isa. xxn. 
33, the punctuation SdHM is not nic.iut to be a variation of 
Ji^DTm, but espreraes a different exegetical tradition, in which the 
phrase is explained from 7ID, " over against." In Isaiah both 
traditions (and so both pronunciations) ore ancient, but that with 
t probably more ancient (LXX., Aq., Sym., Theod., Syr.). The 
conflate rendering of the Targum expresses both. In Micah 
the weight of tradition is for tl (Aq., Hieron., Tgm., as against 
Syto. and perhaps LXX, ; Syr. thinking of the root kto). The 
Tariation eau be traceil down into ttic time of tlie pointed text ; 
see Cod Pelrop.f edited by Strack, where in each place a later 
hand has put i for d. The passage, then, is one in which there 
was an early divergence of tradition, and in which therefore WD 
are thrown back on the consonantal text, which probably had 
originally no \ But the opposition of vert. T, 8 is that of sharp 
contrast, which suggests that we should begin with a pronoun 
DPIW. Combining this conjecture with Roorda's noiiB' for 
TTO^i tlie latter of which gives no good sense, and omitting ono 
of 'the four consecutive mem» (Dli^ for Dtfp'J or reading DDlp^ 
for DDipn^ (which, though less likely, is certainly possible, OL". 
§ 68, h), we get the sense, " But ye are to My people as a foe 
riaing up against one that is at peace with him ; ye strip off the 
cloak frura them that jiubs by securely, averae from [not think- 
ing of] war." For TIK we probably should read rmn, the final 
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n haTing duappcared in that following, and tlie ;;annent m* 
ia probably the linirj manlle wbicb, lu worn by the ]>raphetj, 

was doubtless the garment uf the «impler clonait. Of interpre- 
tations relaiuiDg the present text the most ingenious is certainly 
thill of Abutwoliil (coi. 7G4), who snlicipntes RcKinla in taking 
plDnW as "i^iinst." The almost total neglect of this ffraA* 
of mcditeval Hebraists hy c.\[>09itora Buhserjtient to Guscnina 
much to be deplored. 

Note fi, p. E90, — The words it33^y HbQI are rejected 
a gloss by Nol.lclcc in Subenkel's Bibel-LaikoH, iv, 214 (IS7I 
and by Kuenen, Thtol. Tijdteh., 1872, p. 291. Kucnen ford! 
points out that a prrclscly similar gloss has been intmliiced 
the LXX. in rcr. 8. Tlrnt the words are no part of the ' ' 
contest appcaw, I think, very clearly from the sense. 
that the daughter of Zion elmll be delivered in Babyli 
the hnJid of all her enemies gives no good sense 
speak of deliverance from captivity, but not of dcli 
it. On the other band, to say that the population of Zion shall 
be delivered in the fielil, i.f. in the open country, ogree^ as ii 
shown in the text of the Lecture, with the context and the 
general tenor of Micah's thought. The words " And tlion shall 
come? unto Babylon " cannot, however, be the only interpolation 
in chnp. iv., for the impossibility of recimciling vera. 11-13 with 
ver. 10 ia plain. According to ver. 10 Zion shall be captnred 
by the enemy, and this agrees with iii. 12. Bat in the follow- 
ing verses the besieging hosts of many nations urc broken 
btmenlh the walls of Jerusalem. Tliu force of this difficulty 
has been rccognisetl by nioRt recent writers on the qncetion, by 
Oort {Theol. TijdteK, 1872, p. 807) ; Kuenen {ibid., 1B72, p. 
02 — in the later popcr already cited he endeavours to meet the 
difficalty) ; Wellhausen (Blcck's £inl, 4th ecL, p. 426} ; Stule 
(2./. AT. tr., 1881, p. 167) ; and Steiner{arf/.). The wlutbna 
proposed ore various, but the eimplest seems to be that of Oort, 
who treats vers. 11-13 as an interpolation. In accepting Oort's 
view thus far, I by no means agree with bis general treatment 
of the passage, which, as Kiicnen has remarked (I. c), has no 
necessary connection with the genuineness oF the verses in 
question. Stude, who sepiirates ont the whole pe.ricnpe, iv. 1 1- 
V. 4 (tteb., v. 3) as a sepnmto prophecy, seems to me to fflin tbo 
point of the prophet's thought. 

Note 6, p. 201.— The sinfulnces of these things ia ebi-whore 




emphasised by tlic propliets, inasmuch as tbcj are earlhly thinjjs 
which come between man and Jehovah (Isa. ii.). But the Ihoujijlit 
of Micah goes further than this. Uosea hod taught that JudiUi 
shall not be delivered by horses and horsemen, but also not by 
weapons of Uimian war (i. 7 ; ii. 18). Micah, thongh he IooIm 
funvard to a reign of peace among the nations, thinks of Judah 
as delivered by the sword {v. 6). His objection to fortresseH and 
horses is not an objection to war. Nor is it a mere objection 
to the misuse of these things. They ai'e themBcIves out of place 
in restored Israel. This is parallel to Deut. xvii. 16, where 
the multiplication of horecs is spoken of as a fiiuU in the king. 
Iloraes and chariots were in fact in ancient times the CDUuter- 
part of the Blaniiing armies and artillery of which free peoples 
in modem times have been naturally jealous as dangerous ta 
liberty. And the maintenance of the royal cstabliahmcnt of 
horsea was accompanictt by oppressive exactions, as wc see from 
1 Kings iviii. 5, and the mention of the first gi'ass crop as the 
"king's iDowings" in Araos vii. 7. 

Note 7, p. 297. — A few words may here be adde<l on the 
special points in the prophecies assigned by Mr. Cheyne to the in- 
vasion of Sargon, which he lays stress on as hardly consistent with 
n reference to the wars of 701. On chap. i. the argument that 
there ore no points of contact between this prophecy and those 
composed with reference to Sennacherib's invasion is not valid 
if we distinguish in that campaign two periods, one before 
Hezekiah's subrniselon, and another after the shameless breach of 
faith of which Sennacherib was guilty, in demanding the sur- 
render of the fortress of Zion, after he had come to terms with 
Heiekiah. That the sketch of the moral and religions con- 
dition of Judah will a*it apply to Hczekiah's time is also an 
assumption baae<l on the view that the reforms of thut king 
preceded tho repulse of Seunachcrib, which is, at all ovcntn, 
very donbtful (see Lect. VIII.). In chap. xiii. "the severe tone of 
the prophecy " is i^[aiii to bo explained by referring it to the 
siege in the first port of the campaign, when Hezckiah made 
submission to Sennacherib. In chaps. Mia.-iixii. Mr. Cheyno 
himself does not seem to reject the reference to Sennacherib, in 
spite of his remark at p. 155, that they "were evidcutly 
delivered at various stages of the Assyrian intervention unckr 
Sai'gon." See his notps on xxi. 20, 33. 

Notes, p. 208. — Several i>oinla uf contact between Isi. x. xi. 



tmd Im. xrviii. (i. 19: ixriiL SI; s. 23: Mtvlu. 38; x. SB: 
HTUi.10, I8)havo Wn pointed out byEwald and Ch«yne,»ndb 
lo these may be added x, 30 : ixviii. 15 ; ri, 2 : xxviu. 6. 
tlieir whole coDception, indeed, the two chaptera are mo 
nllinl, the eawntial points nf difference being (a) that ii 
Siunaiia hae fallen, io the other is only about to Ml ; (b) tUkl 
chap. ix?iii, is mainly nildnwscd to the godlesa Tiiler», while 
diapa. X. xi., in which very little reference is made to the sin of 
Judah, Bccni rather to bo a word of comfort to the true remnant 
— primarily we may suppose to Isaiah's own circle. The thought 
that Jadah and Assyria connot long remain on terms appears 
already in xxviii. SO, and, taken with the ksaon of the lull of 
Samaria, would easily lend to the thought of the decisive con- 
test of chap. X., without the intervention of any actual war 
between Jtidah and Itnuel. Further, that chap, xi. was written 
lit a considerably earlier date than the prophecies of the reign 
of Sennacherib teems probable from the prominence given in 
the former chapter to the new Davidic kin)^hip, in that con- 
trast to the old monarchy which disappears in later prophecic*. 
The chief reason why nwiny coinmentotors feel themselvoa 
obliged to refer x. xi. to n time of actual war is the extraor* 
dinnry vividness and detail of the description of the approach 
of the Assyrian through the pass of Uichmash. We know, 
however, that Sennacherib's advance was not made by this roodi 
which disposes at all events of the still not quite abandoned 
theory of a vatkinium ex eventa. Moreover, if Istinh wrote this 
prophecy, as hns also been supposed by some, when the Assyrian 
was already close nt hand, he could not have chosen this rottta 
for his description, for it must have been plain from tbo 
beginning of the campaign that Sennacherib's plan wu ta 
advance by the sea-ctmat. In any case, therefore, the juctnre in 
an ideal one, and Isuah gives it the most impressive form pa»- 
siblo by depicting an advance from the North by way of Scopiu, 
His thought is that from the conquered land of Samaria the 
Assyrian will move on against Jerusalem ; his progress is sontli- 
wurds in steady course, and this determines the details, 

KoTB 0, p. 307.~-Thc first and last of the four names 
bestowed on the child of Isa. ix. G certainly do not imply any- 
thing that involves a transcendental personality. The king whn 
is equipped as is described in chap, xi. may well be called 
"Wonderful Counsellor" (these words are to be united in « 
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single idea as in OIK (TIB, Gen, i»i, 1 2), and " Prince of Peace," 
Tlic interpretation of the third name is disputed. It is sonie- 
timca taken lo mean " Father of biioty," but at all events the 
phraeo " evorlasting monntaina" (HaU iii, 6) showa that it baa 
uol the transcendental idea of eternity. The words in Hebrew 
whieh we render by etumity mean only a duration the codi- 
niencetnent or completion of wLieli lie« in the mist of cxlrouiu 
remoleness, or is not contemplated by the speaker. "God the 
mighty one," construed as an apposition, is a quit« nuique name, 
Buch sppositiona] fbrma not occurring in pure Hebrew uamei of 
perBone (OlahanBen, SpradiUhTburli, p. 613). If we rendered it 
" God IB the mighty one," it would be parallel to such names hb 
EInaam, " God is gracionsncBs ;" Eliphelot or Elphelet, " Ooil is 
ddivunince ;" Joah, "Jehovah is a brothir." But, according tu 
Hebrew idiom, a buinfj in whom is God's nanie is one throunli 
which God monifiat* Hinisolf to men, and so the propbi-t prob- 
ably muunfl this wondroui nuniG to describe the mauifc«tatinn 
of Jehovah'g kingship through His human representative. It is 
through the New Testament that wo kam that a conipletE and 
adequate manifestation of God to man cnn only be made through 
a God -man. 

Note 10, p. 309. — The relation of these two pawngea has 
been «o often and fully discussed that it is needless to go into it 
again. It seems to be quite cleaily made out tliat Micah does 
not quote from Isaiah, but also there are no indicaliona in the 
context that he quotes from any one at oil, while the idea that 
the passage stands in Isaiah as the te^t for the remarks that 
follow is somewhat arbitrary and hardly borne out by the con- 
text. The opening words at Isa. ii. 2 show that the passage m 
it stands in Isaiuh is divorced from its original connection, and 
it has just enough of apparent bearing on ii. tu niiikc it po»- 
siblu that a copyist inecrted it at that place. 

LECTUiiE Vlir. 

Note 1, p. 317. — The Assyrian in»cri]itions bearing on this 
revolt are giyen in O. Smith's posthumous History nf Sennacherib, 
1878; Epom/m Canim, p. 131. See also Alexander Poly histor, 
ap. Euseb., Chron., ed. Sehoene, vol. L p. 27 ; O. Syncellus (Bonn 
ed.), vol. i. p. 391. The Assyiiana ruled Babylon by r 
of a vassal kinj,'. and so the two y&irs "without a king" i: 
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Pannn pven liy Synwllus are those of Merwlach Balodmi'i rercJl 
Ills emboK^r to Juilah can banlly full latei than 70 

Note 2, p. 319.— The lille prcBxed to this prophecy (rf 
S!i) re(i;rB it to the yuv ot Ahui's death. In that v 
luiiBt be the fallen oppreagor of the Philistines, and Ilesekid 
the new »imI more terrible conqueror, and this view " 
by those who accept tht title («.p,, Delitiech, arf/oc.), hvrefereiK 
lo the virtoriw ot Hecckinh over the PhilietineB, S Kings x 
8. But in ver. 31 the destroying force is unquestionably t 
Amyrian, oa Dclit»cb bimself admits, and thila the title b 
the unity of tbu oracle If Hezckiah continued a domtnioi 
over tbu PhiliBtines compienced in the reign of his faUier, i 
must have done bo ae agtnta of the Assyrian. Tbire ii 
of this, ami in any case such a supremacy could hanlly hkvq 
rifforded the motive for our prophecy. It ia posrible 
Hexel:iah'« operatioiu in Fhilistia were connected with the r 
agninit Sennacherib, wben he seems to have been accepted M ' 
head of the Philiatinc revolt, and held Podi the Anyrion vomoI- 
king of Ekron aa a captive. Or more probably the refstcnce in 
Kin^s is to opcratioDs underluken after the dnfcat of Senna- 
cherib to recover tlie districts which, ag we learn from the 
monuments, Sennacbevih in the liret prospervus part of hia 
espeditioD detached froni Judab and banded over 1« Iba 
mverei^^ of Ashdnd, Ekron, and Gaia. Before the war with 
Seniia'^erib,atall events, itwas with Assyria, not with Heiekiah, 
that the Philititines hod to reckon, and it ia to Awyria that the 
prophecy clearly points. The titles of prophecies have by no 
meant the same authority aa the text ; they aro often demon- 
strably incorrect and mere late conjectures, lu the presiait case 
the conjecture may have been founded on the fiabbinjcal 
exegesis expressed, u Boehart has noticed, in tlie Torynni, wfaidi 
makes the root of the serpent (Nalinsh) mean the stock Of Jesse, 
according to the well-known identification of Jeue with the 
NaliBsh of S Sam. xviL S5. If the prophecy refera to the death 
of an Assyrian nionnrch, it is Sargon, not Shulmancscr, who must 
naturally be thought of 

Note 3, p. 3^2. — The Aitaku of the monumeuta (in tlie 
neighbourhood of Tamna or Tininnth) is generally and plausibly 
identified with the Eltekeh of Josh. xix. 44 ; xii. 23, of which 
notiiintt fiirtlier is known, txcejil Vluit it lay like Tininatb in 
Dunitc lemloi'y. 
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Note 4, p. 335. — It wns, I tli]nl[,a Niyinf; of Napoleon, that 
under a good government tbu Delia encroaches on the desert, 
while under a hail government the de«ei't encroacUea on the 
Delia. Not only are the public works, the great canals, apt to 
fall into ruin under a bad government, bat the peasontry, having 
no Becurity for the enjoyment of the fruit of their labour, will 
not do their part, ThiiB every traveller by the overland route 
to India mu?t have been struck with the sniall auount of culti- 
vation along the banks of the great freshwater cnnaL Tho 
water was there, provided at the coat of many thousand lives, 
but there waa not snch conHcIence in thu ei^uity of Ismail 
Puslia as to enconmge cultivaton to risk their capital in 
improvcmcnta which might be rendered worthlesa in a moment 
by n rise in the water-rate or by the water being cut off. The 
real cure for the miseries of Egypt is still a government in 
which the people can have sufficient confidence to venture to 
help themselves, and to utilise the vast number of small hoards 
now lying buried in the earth or in holes in the walls of houses. 
It is not free institutions, but a just and Arm administration 
that is beneficial to the East. 

KoTK 5, p. 336. — On the discussion as to the authorship of 
Isa. xii. 16-25 see Cheync's introduction to the chapter; Kuenen, 
Ottderaitk, ii. 74. The passi^ may have been retouched, and at 
least the variants on the name of the city in ver. 18 (city of 
destruction, city of the sun, city of righteonEness) may liave 
something to do with tho Onios temple at Leontopolis \ but tliat 
an interpolation in favour of tliis sanctuary could have entered 
the Hebrew text, as Hitzig and Odger suppose^ is hardly possible. 
And the allusion to the consecrated maffcba, ver. 19, is quite 
inconsistent with a dat« subsequent to the refomiatioa of Josiah 
and the acceptance of the Dcuteronomic law of worship. 

Note 6, p, 345. — The variety of opinion as to the history 
of the relations of Assyria to Judalj, to which reference has been 
made in the notes on last Lecture, is nowhere more remarkable 
than in the accounts given by different liiatorians and expositors 
of Sennacherib's campaign in Judah. The opinion which 
distinguishes two invasions under Sai^n and Sennacherib 
respectively has been already discussed and rejctteil. On the 
other hand, the theory of Professor Bawlinson tliat Scnnacheriit 
was twice in SwAko, (d.c. 701, and i^in B.C. 699), that 
Uezekiah's surrender and tribute belong to the first oi 
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the great delivenuice to the second {Antlent Mtmarehia, n. IfiB), 
liaa no bnsi* whatever except pure conjecture. Se&iuctierib; 
Hecms to have been in quite a different quarter in the latter 
{Smith, Hisltny of Sennaehtnb, p. 87). It ia therefore 
to place both the MiiTendci' (md the deliverance of JerUBalem, 
recorded iu Kings, in the campaign of 701. The first port 
the campmgn, in which the Aasyrians were Tictoriona, ia dc- 
iicribed in Kings exactly as on the inoniimenta (see £neyc Brit., 
xiii. 414). That Sennacherib does not relate the calamity which 
subsequently befell his host and compelled him to retire ia quite 
what we shoidd expect from the exclusively boastful style of the 
Assyrian moniimcntflj ami his record is manifeatly imperfect, for 
it does not tell how Sennacherib settled matters with Tirhakali.' 
or mention the conclusion of peace with him. Farther, 
immediate outbreak of a fresh rebellion in Babylon and the 
that Sennacherib did not again apjiear to mnke war on Eg^ 
ore clear proofs that his retreat woa inglorious, in spite of 
spoil he carried home from Jndah. But it ia orbitTBry 
Schroder and Uunckcr tn suppose that the battle of Gltekeh 
really the last event in the campaign, and was a virtual defeat^ 
That battle was merely due to an attempt to raise the siege of 
Ekron, and the operations farther south at Libnah and Lachieh 
must have occurred subsequently. It is plain, too, from the 
Egyptian tradition given in Herodotus that the Egyptians hod a 
knowledge of the campaign and defeat of the Assyrians, but did 
not ascribe it to their own prowess. It is very probable that 
the mice which fi^^ure in the legend in Herodotus are a symbol 
of pestilence (Hitzig, GtieK d. V. Itrael, p. 125, 222 j Urytuhi ' 
dcr PhiliilOa; p. 201 ; Wellhausen on 1 Sam. \i. 4\ b ' 
coac the ^yptian mythus points to the true account as ( 
tlie Sible. 

NoTB 7, p. 34S. — Tlie first chapter of Iiniah must Lave 
been written at this time. It cannot well belong to the Syro- 
Ephrsitic war, wliich, when the theory of invasion under Soi^n 
is rejected, is the only other date that comes into consideration ; 
for then the distress liud not reached such a pitch as ] 
descril>es. The points of contact with the contumjmrory 
xxii. ore manifest. The wicked rnlcra of chap. i. ai< 
assotiates of Shebna in chap, iitii. Even tlie many sacrilicei 
i. 11 W7. reappear at xxii. 13, for at that time feast and 
ficc were identical ; and the comparison of the two texts I 
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an inBtructive light on tlie popular woTsIitp aa it i]iH|>lu]-t'd itwif 
among leoiali'e opponenU. The reading wliich I liave atlopted 
in i. T ia thai of £wal(), Lagarde, Cheyne, and othere. 

Note 8, p. 350. — lUbshitkeh'B attempt to gain Ilio populace 
to hi* side was perbapfl flufj^ested by the course of tbe previous 
Biege wben, aa Sennacherib relates, tbe garrison of Jerusalem 
" inclined to aiibmiasion " (Smith, Setmackerib, p. 63 ; Duncker, 
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the brilliant correction of 
, 267), which has fuund 



Note 9, p. 351.- 
Wellhangcn (Blee" ' 
general acceptance 

Note 10, p. 332, — I cannot see that the Bible narrative, as 
Mr. Clieyne suppoBes, implies tlint the calamity attacked a part 
of Sviuiacberib's army lying before Jerusalem. It seems to 
luive be«n the main body of the host that suiTered, presumably 
on the borders of Kgypt, as we learn from the monumcnta that 
Sennacherib took Lacbish, from the siege of which he sent bis 
luBt Bummons to Heiekiab. 

NoTB 11, p. 363. — The idea of the one eanctuaiy, the pines 
chosen by Jetiovah out of all the tribes of Israel to put His 
name tliere, and at which alone IgTael's hoini^ can be accept- 
ably offered, is formulated in tlie book of Deuteronomy — espe- 
cially in chap. xii. — and is presuppoecd in the Priestly Legisla- 
tion. In the latter it appears us a flxe<l idea, traditionally 
C'slAblielietl, and no longer requiring explanation or justiKcotion. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that tbe fundoniental idea 
of the Priestly Legislation is not the unity of the sanctuary bnt 
the prerogative of tbe Aarouic priesthood and ritual. The 
sanctuary at which these are found is the only true sanctuary, 
because only at it can Jehovah be approached through the 
niediators, and under the ceremonial forms, apart irom which He 
ia either altogether inaccessible, or manifests Himself only in 
wrath. Of tliis point of view there is absolutely no trace in 
the history before the Esnle ; it appears eiclusively in the priestly 
parts of the Hexateuch and in the Chronicles, and this ia one of 
the most notable general facts which combine with a multitude 
of special orgumenlf to establish the post-Exile date of the 
Priestly Legislation. For nothing ia historically more certain 
than that the doctrine of tho exclusive privilege of the priest- 
hood of Aaron, in the sense of the Priestly Legislation, did not 
yet exist at tlie time when Josinh hrought up the priests of tlie 
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high pltices to Jcrtualem and nourialieit Ihem on llie unleavt 
bread of ihe sanctuftry along with tlicir "bretfaicn" of 
house of Zodok, or even at die time of Ezekie], to whom 
privUege of the Zadokites is etill a law for the future, 
liied rcligioiia principle of the pnxt. In the book of 
uomy, oQ the other hand, the unity of the nanctunry etsnds hj 
itaeif, and rests on argument derived from tha prophets of the 
eighlJi century. To the Deuteronomist, as to the prophets, it 
appears as an essential of true religion to maintain the Be]>ara- 
tion between the worship of Israel and the worahip of the 
Canaanite holy places. Jehovah is to be worshipped in a singlu 
sanctuary of Hia own choosing, in order that His service niay 1« 
kept free Irom heathenish elements. In this argument the 
tjiicstion of the hierarchy has no place : the law of Deuteronomy 
is a Kolution of the problem, which became practical aTlcr the 
victory of Iswah, how the national worship can be reorganised 
BO a* to answer the conditions of eacrilicial cutlim, while 
excluding all danger of Canaanite influence. The lines 
which the solution is sought are not, however, explicitly _ 
gestcd either by Isaiah or Micah, neither of whom draws tta 
express eontrost between tlie legitimate altar and the provincial 
holy places. Between the ]>rophetic condemnation of the 
popular worship and the Denteronomic plan of worship central- 
ised in one sonetnary a link is wanting, and tliat link is found in 
the shaiic assumed by Uezekiah's reforms under the spi-cial 
conditions of the land ot the time when the provincial 
sanctnariea hud been destroyed by Sennacherib. Ucxekioh'e 
reforms were not permanent because they were lai^jely gnidcd 
by temporary circnm stances. The Duut'jronomic code Gndeavours 
to develop an adequate and permanent scheme for the whole 
worship of Israel, in which the principle of centralisaUon ig 
carried out in all its consequences, and adnpteil to every reqni 
ment of social life. See the nrguinent for this in detml, 0. T. 
J. Ch^ Lect xii. 

Here, however, the question ariws, liow fur the reUgi< 
pre-eminence which was thus accorded to Zion corrcspoiK 
with tendencies already at work before the catastrophe of Seni 
chcrih, and which might have ultimately produced the 
I'eEultevon iu other circumstances. We have first to consii 
the attitude token up towards Zion by the pntpheb;. Accordii 
to Amos i. 2, Jehovah roara from Zion and (ends forth 
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Irom Jerusalem. Zion, therefore, to thU Jiiftcon prophet 
is Blread; the centre of Jckovuli'a self-manifeatatton. But the 
prophetic doctrine of Jehovah's manifustiition in juUi^ineDt hoa 
nothing to do with His appearance to His people in their acta of 
worehip. To Amos the organs of Jehovah'a intercourse with 
Hb people are not the prii:^ but the prophets and Naiarites 
(ii. 12). Jehovah's relation to "His people Inrael " is that of 
the supreme judge : not the temple but the tent of David occu- 
pies the central place in Ids picture of restoration ; the future 
(jlory of Jerusalem consists in ile restoration to the poailion of 
a great capital, the centre of a dominion embracing the vaaaal 
nations, " over whom Jehovah's name was called " in the days nf 
David. The last expression shows most clearly how little the 
idea of worship at the sanctuary of Jerusalem has to do witli 
Aroos's notion of the religions importance of Zion ; the subjecta 
of the house of David arc, as such, subjects of Jehovah. Wo 
shatl not err, then, if we say that to Aiiios Zion is the etat of 
divine manifesbition because it is the seat of the Davidic Icing- 
dnm. Precisely in the same way the tent of David appears in 
a poMtion of central importance in the old prophecy, Isa. ivi. 
It is itt this relation also that Zion holds a central place in the 
ideal of Isaiah and Micah, Jehovah manifests Himself on Zion, 
not at the altar but on the throne of judgment And bo in 
Iso. sir. the conversion of Egypt is followed by the worship of 
Jehovah, not at the altar of Jerusalem, but within the land of 
Egypt itself. The tributary homage of Tyre ond Ethiopia 
(Isa. xviii, 7 ; uiii. 18) is paid to the capital of Jehovah's king- 
dom, and enriches the inhabitants of Jerusalem, not the priests. 
Had the priests been meant in laa. Jiiii. 18, tbu projihet would 
have said, " them that tland before Jehovah." At the aamo 
time it is olivious that the temple had necessarily a great pre- 
eminence over all other holy places because it was the royal, 
and so in a sense the national, sanctuary. This comes out mort 
clearly in the old war-hymn for a king of JuJuli, Ps. ii. 
Another point which doubtless had gi-cat weight with the masses 
was the presence of the ark in Zion, That the ark was the 
token of Jehovah's presence was the ancient belief of Israel, and 
appears in a striking way in 2 Sam, xv. 25, On the old view 
the ark was the sanctuary uf the armies of Israel, which led 
them to battle, and the words of David in the pass^re just cited 
ore noteworthy as forming in a certain sense the titiusitiou frciiii 
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this view to that rniliodied in Solomon's teniplu, tL&t JdioT 
hap. now token up Uia pennancnt dwelling-place in tlie seat c 
kingahip. In this there lies a real step towards roli^'ianB cen- 
tralisation — only, wa know that no inference was practiually 
drown from it for the abolition or IJinitnLion of locoJ woreliip. 
All that is liistoiically certain is that the autnmn feast at Jem- 
salem, and perhaps the possover there, became great pilgrimage 
feasts. In tliia setiBe Isaiah himself seems to recognise Jenisolcin 
as the religious centre of the land (xxx. 29 ; ixiiii. 20), and 
here we must, no doubt, seek another pracUcnl facilitation of 
the centralisation of worship. But the propheta lay no weight 
on the ark as the central point of Jerusalem's holiness. To 
Isaiah the whole mountain land of Israel, but especially the 
whole plateau of Zion, is holy (xi. 9 ; iv. fi). The code, as dis- 
tinguished from the framework, of Deuteronomy nerer mentions 
the ark ; according to Jeremiah the ark of the covenant of 
Jehovah is a thing of no conaeqncncc In the days of Imers 
repentance it eliall not be sought for or rejiuircd, but " JeruEalem 
shall be called Jehovah's throne" (iii. 17). Thus it is still as the 
seal of Jeliovah's kingship that Jerusalem has central religious 
importance ; the political not the priestly ideal is that which 
]irevail9 among all the prophets before Ezckiel, 

NOTB 12, p. 364. — Aslitoreth, Moloch or Milconi, and 
Cheraosh, in whose worship similar elements prevailed with 
those of Moloch worship (2 Kings iii. 27), and who was alsn 
associated with Ashtoieth, as we learn from the compound 
Ashtor-Kemosh of the stone of Mesha, are the deities mentioned 
in connection with these sanctuaries in t Kings xL, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13. And in the time from Manosseh onwards, Motoch- 
worsliip and woi-ship of the "queen of heaven" appear as 
prominent new fealurcK of Judoii's idolatry. It is also prob- 
able tlial the local high places took on their restoration a 
more markedly heathenish character than before. Isaiah and 
Micoh da not speak in detail of Canaanile abominations in 
Judah, such as are mentioned for Ephroim in Amos and Hosea, 
while the book of Deuteronomy rcgiu^a the high phices as purely 
Conaanitish. This ia very natural, for S«'nnnciterib'B invasion 
must have led captive a larger iimportion of the liiglicr ttmn of 
the lower classes, and the latter, no doubt, were more mixeil 
with Connnnite elemenlK, the Israelites liaving long been a sort of 
nriitoctncy in the land {Hiitm, or freemen]. Compare Jcr. v. 4. 



Note 13, p, 365.— Eivalil is doubtless right in nasigning 
tlieae chapters to the reiga of Manasreh, The times are worse 
tlinn those of Micah i.-v., but the religion of Judab lias lost itB 
old naive, joyful character. Without any true sense of Bin, there 
is a strong scnso of Jehorah's displeasure, a readineaa to make 
any Bacrifice — even that of the tirstbom son — to appeaee His 
wrath. Then, too, Ibe statutes of the house of Omii ore kept 
(vi. 16). These are precisely the notes of the reign of Manasseh 
as described in Kings. One correction, however, must be made 
on Ewftlil's view. WelUiauecn'a ai^ument tliat the prophecy 
breaks off abruptly at vii. C, and that the following verses are 
written from the etund])oint of Babylonian exUe (Bleck's Hint., 
p. 4S& *eq.), will, I Uiink, when ctu^TuIly weighed, be found to 
be conclusive. The enemy of ^"ii. 10 cannot be the heathenish 
party in Juduli ; tltc restoration looked forward to is not a turn 
of affairs in a still existing kingdom of Judali, but the recall of 
the nation from banishment in Egypt and Assyria. The situa- 
tion is no longer, as in the previous prophecy, one of prevailing 
national sin. tlie judgment on which cannot long be delayed, 
but a Eituation of present calamity and darkness, the punishment 
of past sins which arc acknowledged by a penitent nation. 



P. 153.— The cxistcnco of a vassal kingdom of Samaria 
has again become doubtful, or has even been given up by As- 
Bjriologists, aa it appears that tho name road ITiimurvn and 
identified with Samaria ought to be Samiimuru/i. See Schrader, 
Abh. Serl. Ai., 1879; Dolitzach, Farndiei, p. 28fl; NCldeke, 
Z.D.M.O., 1883, p. 178. In conseqaenco of this new reading, 
the word Samaritani, at p. 322, line 3, should also be omitted. 
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teq.i his pomoBttl history, 17B »»?.; 
bis conilani nation ot the revolotion 
of J«lia, 183 tej.: lestontion of 



Davidip monarchy, 185 ; hi* escha. 

t"''>SJ< 187 teg.: title of bis pro- 

Ih-iy, 40*. 
3(MHi iv., 4 (a?., 405 ; cbap. viL S, 

410; chap. lir. 8, 411. 
Hoihea, king of Samarb, 152, 37S. 



Itq. 

Inscriptions: Moabite[HeihB),E0,38S: 
Phieniciui (Gebal), SI, (Sidoa) 64, 
(MunvillM) !,« : of SlouD, 23S. 
Iniab, 205 taj.; bis infloemn, 208 (rf., 
320, 3G0; compared Willi Dbh^, 
208 ; with Amoa and Hoaaa, 300 
tug., 229 uq., 254 leq.; with Jme- 
miah, 259 leg. ; with Uieah, 289 
iBj.; order of his bonk, 210 ; critical 
queatinnt, 213 aeg..- jwriiidi of bti 
ministry, 214 ; inangnral ilaioii, 
217 fg.: doctrine ot Jehovah's holi- 
ncsB, 2-li Kg.; bis tipa porgsd, 230 
>tg.; doctrine of the remnant, SOP, 
234, 258 : ose nf wHting a* a vahicla 
of teaching, 235 at}.,- hit Hnt pm- 
phetic bonk, 230 teg.; cnndemnation 
of the nnrighteona bdUbs, 241, SJ3 
«;., 346 ; doctrine of Jehovah's 
kingly righleonaneas, 228, S45 ; 
earliest fscbatolD^oal ideal, 218; 
Bret appearance as a practical poli- 
tician, 254 ; doctrine of inriolaliilily 
of Jerusalem, 358 ae;. ; opposition 
to Assyrian alllanoe, 265 tg.,- bii 
ititDrpretatiou of the Assyrian ail- 
vance. 2S9 tg.i "Qod wltli iw," 
370 tg.; formation of a pxjplietic 
party. 207 "»., 274 ; Hewianlo 
teaching, 276*rf.,S0lH7.; prophecy 
against Aslnlod, 281 ; pnipheriea 
on tbe sve ot Samaria's fall, S82 
Irg.; argnment ^m hnsbandry. 
S36 : picture of tho cu«er and fall 
of Assyria, 297 seg.; hi» d^nitJoD 
of miracle, 316 ; prophecy npou tbo 
death of Sorgon, 319 ; pmpheoia 
under Sennncberit^ 322 m;. .- Dn!*er- 
anlitm, 331 teg. ; canvenion U 
Ethiopia. 333 ; of Tyre, 334 ; of 




Egypt anil Abbjitb, 335 lai.; pro 
pliecie! dariDg th« iavuian of judiib, 
S45 <ef.,- nguuat Sbebns, 34Q; en- 
oonnmes Hezekiah, 850 m/.; hi> 
gre&t Tlatory, 352 teq.; lul wor<U 
of Iamb, SGi ng. 

Iniab L, 215, Slfi ; iL-T., £15, 235 
tfq.; vL, 217 «?-.■ »if- l-i»- 7, 268 
JO?.; it B-». 4, 216, 238 ; t 6-ii. 
10, 297 «ej. ; riv. 2*-27, 300 ; Jiiv. 
39 Mf, SIS : XT. xfL, 92 ; xvil., 
273, 331; xvQL, 331 ki-.- lii.. 
333, 33S ; ii., 231 ; xxL 1-10, 120; 
xxi. 13 to;., 833 ; xxil., 346 teq.: 
xxiiL, 333 trq.: ixiiiL, 282 ■«;.; 
xiii..uia, 307, 314, 322 tcq. ; 
uiiiL, 85* aeq.; uivii., 351 ttq. 

Imel In Egj^it, 29 ; vn Canuui, 30 
>iq. ; earty religion, 32 i«q. ; con- 
wilUUled iDlo a kingdom, 45, 47 ; 
diriston of tlie kingdoDi, 46 ; tribiU 
OrguiisiLliaii, 93 ; sncleat life, 94 ; 
BociaJ decny, 88, 95 Mq. ; early iileal 
of, u rt wnrlifco kingdom victoiious 
in Jehovah, 110; Israel Jehovah'i 
spouse, 170 uq,; MuCailhSalaeas of, 
17S»s. 

Jbbov&h (Inliwe) Ood of Inniel, 20, 
32 Kq.: Syncretiam with Baal, 38, 
173; Ood of the annlBB of lanel 
(lahwj CebaoOi), 39, 42, 62, 76, 
131 ; His ■ttrilmtei, 62 ; Ood of 
TighttjOBiuins, 71 teq.i 246 ng. ; t, 
jsatooa Ood, 79, 119 ; Bi> love to 
Israel, 159 «?.; Hia coveaant, 161 ; 
botinMI of, 224 atq.; the Holy One 
of Israel, 227 ; JehoTah and tiis 
idols, 240; His spirit, 304 ; mean- 
ing at the name, 386 Kq. 

Jehoahaphat, 112. 

Jeho, hoDM of, 88, 95, 183 Kq. 

Jftraboam IL, S9, 92 jwj. 

Jirbis, 377. 

Jouadab the Rechabilo, 84. 

Jadob, foreit^ elements in, 28, 201 ; 

hintory of, artei the scbisia, IBl 

jsj./ inferiority to Ephrum, 1B2 

tfa.: in Blessing of Moses, 118; 

[I Hazael, 1S3 ; lelalions 




to Assyria, 194 iieq,; diameter of 
the Judaan monarchy, 196 Kq.; re- 
ligious condition, 199 Kg.; prosper- 
ity under Uuiah, 203 to).; social 
disintegration, 204 se;.; aioa of tba 
uoblea, 241, 287 itq,; under Ucte- 
Idab, 294 seq., 313 nq. 



Uenahem, 161 tq- 

Merodach Baladan, 281, 317 «?. 

U>«ainh, 302 ttg. 

Miiuih, 287 teq,; prophecy against 
Samaria, 288 ; ilescrtptiun of the 
sioaof Judab, 288 «,. 
of the peasantry, 289 ; democratic 
character of his prophevy, 290 ; fall 
of Jerusalem, ZSl ; the new Darid, 
201 ; great inllnence of Micah, 292 
ttq., 363; InterpolatianE in Micah, 
427 k;. 

Micah IL 8 emended, 427; Micob vL 
vii., 365, 372, 439. 

Miracle, 315. 

Moah, 24, 23 ; [filigion of, 60 ; wars 
with Northern Israel, 75 ; snbdued 
hyJaroboom H., 91 ; ' ' _ 
phflcy agoinsl (Isa. it. iri), 92 xq.; 
in the prophecy of Amos, 135; in 
Assyrian period, 294, 322. 

Monotheism, 54, 59 seq., 226 uq. 

MoRsbeth Gsth, 287. 

Mosoa, 32 irq.; his work, 35 leq.; ai 
Judge or lawgiror, 110 iiq. : Biessliig 
of (Dout. xniii.), 49, 117 «<;. 



Omri, bouse of, 75 te^., 95. 

Palkstihk, phyulcal featurvn of, 34 
aeq.: inhaMtODle, 26,28; couqueel 
by Hebrews, 29 K^. 

Patriarchs, history of, Ilfl, 16S. 

Pekah, 152, 1B4, 250. 

Pentateuch coati* 



lUJTcrent datei'i lOSttq,; oldest laws, 

113 «i9. 
PhilutiDes, 46, 131, 137; van vith 

JaOtb, 1S2, Zm-, iDth AnTtio, 

27D «sf^ 294, SIB, 332. 
PfacKnlckiu, 22, 25 «ej. ; their religion, 



.,- inflneii 



n the 



TfniplB, 68, 385. 

PriesU of tbe nnrthem uuctiiarics, 
HB, 100 i corruplioQ of in eijjbtL 
ceatnrj, 101. 

Pmt>het[c pmty of ludah, 307 «?., 
27*> 820 i IK vletorj, 34S m^.,- its 
(tecBilNioe, 370 ; prophetic predic- 
tion, InUqiretiitioa of, 268, 33H >tq. 

Prophet!, their work, OB jxy, ,- Hub- 
Unical eonuijitioii of, 62 ; «aiu oF 
(prophetic guilds), 85 irq.; con- 
InwlAd with divioen, 310 mg.; the 
Dune ndU, 389 teg. 

PmIid xlvi., 3S2. 

Rafuia, S80, 426. 

IteligiuD, tlio nihjtct of, in 0. T., U 
tfao nstion oT Iiraet, 20 ; relipon 
■nd morality, 72 arq,; chief niDTit of 
the popDlor Hshrev religion, 312 
true nnd false religion, 273. 

Ketnnant, pmiihetic doctrine of, lOS 
trq., 209, 231, 268. 

ncphoim {shadea), 64. 

Reralstinn, development of, 3 n?. 
olijectioai to doctrine of ipeclai 
revelation in lirael, 9 mj.; 
to them Dhjectinoe, 11 >«/..' eviiience 
' " le truth of the Bible reveli ' ' 



18. 
RightooaaneiB, 71 Kg-, 215, S 

Sahbath, 384. 

HainBria, Ashrmln, 140; «icgenr,IG1, 
403 ; VHSol kiugdoiu in, 1&3. 

Bsiimrititna, 153. 

Sonctiinriea, lonil, S7, 43 ; their ritnnl_ 
■nd priesthood, 07 aog. ; plan 
judKDient, 100 fr/.; in Juduh, 
nq.; abolished, 362. 




Sargon, kisE of AbjttU, S79 tf^ ^ 

itq.: hia death 917. 
Saul, 45, 381, 3SI, 393. 
Sebech or So, 279 mq. 
Semitic ncea, 22 ; thidr nligifli^ M 

acq. : chancteriitica of thtir BT 

tore, 126. 
Stnnacherib, 297, 317 wij., 345 «7. 
Suraphlm, 213. 
»hechcm,3],9Q, US. 
Bin, earlj Hebrew conception ol, I(W 

wy.,- in Iraiali, 246 teq. 
Sinai.seat of Jehovah, 34, 39; Ii%ial«. 

tionat, 111. 
So. king of Egypt, 279. 

n,hnthGn ahriuea of, 70, III, 
. 364 ; diui>otiinL of; 96, 198. 
Sonahip, doctrine of, in Old Tocta- 

ment, SO, 167 Kf. 
Spirit, 60 ttq.; of Jehovah, SOI *n). 
Sapemitural, prophetic view of Utc, 

310 <w;. 



Tkkoa, 120, SB4. 
Teraphioi, S3, 98. 
Theocracy, 61 tg. i m^n of % 

name, 52; among hea' " 

52 se;. 
Tlrhnkah. 322, 349. 
1'itheg, 63, 382 seq. 
Tyre, laainh'a prophecy eonoa 

333, 334. 

UniAR, the friend of Iniah, 207,1 
Urlm and Thummim, 100. 
Uziiah, 101, 203 teq. 

ViBioH, prophetic, 210 teq. 



The Old Testament 

IN THE JEWISH CHURCH : 

Twelre Lectures on Biblical Critkiam, with Notes. By Vf. RiinEHTS'in 

SaiTH, M. A., Riicenlly Profeaaor of Hebrew and KifB™U of IhB 

Old Te-ilaiueut, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 1 toI., 12iui>. 

Cloth, tl.15. 

" Profeesoi Robartion Smilb's book la eiacUj vhat na vinled at onre lo 

turacmindtDBtLniDliiM. WrIUBD tayaneor tbe Dn>tSi:iiiltti:«tiolanotoariin»-. 

U iBComplsIel; Bbreul of tbe mcwt receol InTSBllnUan*, Bod pcrndei 

thofunfililT >cbot«-Uke ipirlL Hla euy mulary of the fabjett uid bb at 

wblch are Ibeteallj dUDcalt polnte and whldi the gettled onci are appar 



'Wbiat'la mon'ennirlabig <a the ikur where wltb'thn 

ttlle in the «an»B of br'~ " "' ' 



r, fla 



okTaah 

, m oTlhli eeneni ei 

ment, lOTCogeacr atananienl.lbr brtndlli of ilew, fbr Impanlalltj of lo , ... 

inatrncnra prlocfplea and beta. It la a oiodd of Udw a great and dlScuil aubji'ci 
BboDldbepruenlad lo Ibe world."— AiJJJfoU OaziUt. 

"SpeihlDff aftat rnatare dellbemtioa. we pmcoance PmfvBanr Itnbertaon 
Bmlm'a book on Biblical Scieaco ooe or the moat imporUal worki Ibal lias ap- 

haie rram flnt to laat malntalNed rtEardlog blm—Damitlr, that be wia eiiBaKBd 
In anenterprlaeaneplciODBto IheChrfatlaa uuirch; that bewaa notiswitliDEthe 
bllta, but forti^lDKlt He haa not abandoned od«Jo1 oronctlltJeor hla prlnd- 

elea, bQt be now For the Ant ttme atalSB them comprebineiTelT, and potnla oat 
islcnatonlasdlaKieBlappUcatlDiu."— TAa CArUUaa Wertd (Xonduu). 



critica of EnslLuid and QenDany. Dal hla wo 
Indupendcnoe an<t au indiTidnaJilT which ri 
anybody. He mfaan to tn lined fyom hla 
fliilh. by any paaetofr wave of akepllclem. A 

and reinlta or coneervatlve Bibllca'! crITltin 
will bo tonnd soeclal' 

•—Nho York Ben 



^ by aiplrfi of Intrepid 



eertainlj remarkable aa an )nd 
CbnuOir—NHO York Seining S 



Church. 
kctlon^t 



a dtfflcnlt charice to prove rmwadaya, and when proved U 

I ProTeaaor RobertaoD Bmilh. wbo waafOond tooherelkallo 



I 



be allowad to addraaa Itas 
goaga and llteralare, who li 
preatiKoarr ■-*■■ 

Biblical crlliciam.~'Tb(rae'lecTi 

not only la England, bat In lb 

■'How l^r Profeaaor Smith'i 

beat Biblical tcbolara we aball 

accnnte. ao achoUrly and dcront. mai it will be reaa 
elergymon and itudeota, acd will atlmnlatd all wbo r 
aearcbes In ihuiuiine field."— rAt C^rtiOan-al-Wort. 



hTm to ^ellrei Iti both dtlea i 

II coanlrj b1» 
Dl nndertaki 



Aberdeen, Scotland, on Iho Hebrew iDn- 
larser world witb aomeiblog of ih* 
itbTn Rdtnbotgti and Oltagow. haie 
rHorit^laraaonthitprcBent alBleuf 
r been delivered, and are publlBhed 



t, pnat-paid, loonjaddieeH Id tbe Coiled Stltra. on receipt! 



£). APPLETON ir' CO., FubUshers, i, 3, iS' 5 Bond St., New Yotk. 




EARLY CHRISTIAN UTERATDRE PRIMERS. 

Ediled by Professor Cli:OR4iK P. FIHUEB. O. U. 



Three Primers will cmboJj, in a few snmll and incipeimiTe volomea, 
thi: siibaloDoa of tlie cboracWriatic works of tllc grel.1 Fsthen oC Uie 
Cliurcti. Thu pl&n recognizca four groups ofworka: 

I. The ApoatoUo Fatberm and tbe ApoIogiaM Of tbe 

a. Tbe FatheTB of Uie Third Century, *- o. I^OSii. 
a. The Poat-Nlceae Oreek FaUiers, a. d. 335-10). 
4. Tile Foat-NKwoe Idtin Fatbera, ^ i>. 3t5-C>M). 
NOW READY : 

The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists of 
Second Century. 

By Ri!<. GEORGE A. JICKSON. 
Odg ToloDio. 18010, prJco, dolb. OU ceula. 
Cohtbiitb: IntrodocHon-Tho Kurlla Palrishc WrlUni;*— Thb Apobtouo 
PtTiniBS— tntmont of Romfl^Skolch. Eplilln to CoHnlhlsd*. and ClemetitlnB 
Lilcralaroi li,iiBMiia— Slietcb. and Epletlslo Romaca. Rpbosluu, aod roljrtarp-, 
Pulfcarp-Skelch, and Eplalle to rhlllppiani; Dnmatw^— Skitch. and Epistle. 
AHOdaUit A-aOmrt. Honnaa-^lielcb, and VOX Sbc|ilicnl ; Fiplaa— Skoich, and 

The ApouniiTB.— latrndDCtorr Skotcb— Notice, and Eplflle lo DloROctua; 
Jnilfn— Skotch. Firit Apology, aud Sjuopela or Dialogue wHhTrypho, 
aS Mnntorian Fragmenl. and Ibo Fni^uDt ; UcUIo—S ketch, and FraRUCiit; 
AthenaKnraa— Skoleh. Cliapttn (rom Hlaalou about ChrliUauii. asd Pinal Ar|[H- 
□icDt on Uiv KeenrrecMon. 

"Jnd)[lnE from UilB aponlD? lohimo. wo hMftUjr 




I[, 



The Fathers of the Third Century. 

ByRl>. GEORGE A. JACKSON. 
Ons Tolume, ISnio, prtce, tlolh, SO cants. 
CnNTUTa: ProeraiaofCbrlatianilrln HipThiid Cenlniy: QKrai 
Inlrudactlon-lreDiEna, HkcUb or Llfa and SammarlcBOf Work*, with Extracu 
•^Hlppoljlne, do^— Clomeot at Aleiandiia, 'ia.~OiiiniD. do.—Qrvgmj Thanna- 
Utrgas, <to.— ThD other Ureak Writuni ; Latih WiiiTina : latmdaclloD— Tertol- 
linu, Skfltch, HnminarlH. and EUncti-Cn>''I<"i, it0.— Tho ottavr Latin WrUvnk, 

"TbU little Kolnme la on»o( Ih* beat lianil-ly>oliaofi:liriiUin blitoty Ibr Ibat 
tury ID tbi] Engllib laaguiec."— C'Arttlian at Wort. 



i 




RELIGIOUS WORKS. 



The Life and Words of Christ. 



Bf CDNHinoniK Geieu, D. D. A new and cheap edition, printed from 
tlic^ Buoe stenotjpo ptiil^ at tbe line iUuHtrati'd (.'dilion. Com- 
pluli! in one vol., Sro, 1,2I>8 pagi's. Clotb, |1.G0. 
This Is (he only cheap sditlon ot Oeiklc's Life of Cliriet that conlalnn llie co- 

Slons ddUm of lb* tnlliar. tbc nuuulaa] lelercucoii. md no Index. In Its pnacni 
irra It !■ ■ marrel of sheapne», 
" A work of tbe hlaMnl rank, breatblng iht epirll ot true fiitb In CbrlsL"— 
Dr. DrUlacti, IM CoammUOor. 

"A mu«l nliuUa addltioii to aacred lltantnrc."— .1. N. LUU^/ohn, D.U., 
ItlthoB 1^ Lotta MBUt. 



d noble 






From Death unto Life : 



With 



Or, Tvcntf Yeara of H; Ministrr. Bj Iho Bev. W. Haslah. 
llIuEtnitions. 12ino, cloth, |1.G0. 
" Tbe wboli) narmli™ i> unique— in tbe orluln. mctboda. and reealla of m dli- 
ncnutlon so utnurdfuar}— nud nulls worthr ibo itludy of (.'tirieliau mlulilcn 
In all clinrcbca, lUatijlcal or nun. liturgical. "—ZuMij-uu Obtemrr. 

Scotch Sermons, 1880. 

Bj Principal OAHtt^— Rpv. J. Ci'NNijion*ii, P. D., Rev. P. J. FsBorsns, 

B. D., ProfisBor Wm. Ksiqht, LU D., Uov. W. Mcl»iosn, t). D., 

Rev. W. L. M'FiiiLiN, Hcv, AiLiM MEnzjKa, B. D., Rev. T. Nicoll, 

Ror. T. Raim, U. A., Kev. A. StKPLK, B. D., Rev. J. STRTXMeoH, 

Kev. Patrick Stevknsoh, Rev, R. II. Stoht, D, D. ISmo, doth, 

11.20. 

Tbia volume orlelnaled in (be wl»fa to eatber loeetber a few epecimena of a 

■tjle o( leaching which increaFluk'ij prcraSit aninnii tbe clei^T of tbe 9witlrh 

Chnreb. ttt pubUcatloD baa canenl ahuoit ai much commoilon in the Scolcb 

Chnrcfa •*" BiHjBand Revlrwa" did In tbe Cbn rcb of EnRlaod tDme yeart skd. 

" PerbapB the muat ramBrkablo book on nllGlutis (oplc* hi Iba year pail."— 

AiriTUTMd StpiMlean. 

"Br ItapuMlcalion a dlrrct eballcnire hae brcn given to Ibc Church, which 

been precipitated."— TAd SaUoH. 

Fifteen Sermons, 

I, Fourth Biahop of Marylantl. 1 
LB betora bia 






e hoen choo. 
" Idatire. 
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D. ATPLETON Of CO., Publuhcr. 



1. 3i I&" 5 Bond St., New York. 



RELIGIOUS WORKa 



Sermoas preached on Various Occasions. 

Bj Jamrs De Kotkn, lute Wnrclcn of Racine College. Wilb a 

cJuctinn b; ihu Hot. Moiuian Dii, S. T. D., Uector of Trini^ 
r»riah, New York. With Fortniit, lamu, cloth, $1.60. 



in the Creative Week. 

'. BoAHDUAN, D. D. l2ruo, clotli, t 



" We we In tfae Lvclnre* moni than the aeuuIlDa Dl tt 



have s marked rOixt In duSnlnB the p< 



will tend t( 
aofkindw) n 



I to dlBclpls and Id ikeplic Juit wbat 
imeot or the case will be In many ci 



I aboir that tnilh and i 



^HkIob 



.- boor. Ther wilt 
aria^ai.taeerUb^ 
InitiJlattaok: *&d 
rt UEnmcnt. Tber 
- AoTente letter lotba 
an eapaUa of bdD|t 



Studies in the Model Prater. 

By Kev. Obobqe D. Boabduah, D. D. ISmo, cloth, tl*^'!- 
■'The book Is an eKbatuUTe lieallaeDpon Its rrallAil ttacmB ; few will «la- 
) [be anthar'e praftmnd «mdT ot bin anbject or quocton the atnuirttj or Id* 






e tluo a paf eln^ 



Epiphanies of the Risen Lord. 

J Rer, Geouge D. Boahhuak, D. D. 12n)o, clolh, (1.311. 
f orihc eptpbanlea (bal profOsod 

. d fellcitooa atrle thai buUh Ilia ir 

. Tbe llret and aecond chapter* retata to Om entomlHainit and thi 
recLion. Then the epinbanlea aredlienaHd Id their order: 1. To IUr~ ' 
leneja, TolbeolherWomen; B. To the Two: 4. To the Ten; 6. To' 
ll.TheBpir" ■ ■ - -!...„ . 



ft 

LIT In- I 
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Ubjb ; tl 
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Studies in the Mountain Instruction. 

Bj Rer. Gbohoe D. RoARnMAN, D. D. 
" RiiplDte «Uh tlie ChtieLlan Bpliil. and tho lunulas and luamlDe for whleli tt 
ppoakflt la uoteU."— ^St CAritlian Vnion. 

The Endless Future of the Human Race. 

& Letter to a Friend. By C. S. Hiss*, D. O.j author of " Coniidcrstion* | 
on some of the Elements nnd Condition* of Social Welfare 
Human Progress." 12mo, clolh, 75 cents. 



D. AFPLETON &- CO., Publi4hm, \. 3, &■ t, Bund St., New Yark. 



RELIGIOUS WORKS. 



Christ in Modern Life. 



9d alngolvly Strang. . 



"NdUv (barl«a.udalni 
BrilltA quatlcHy Rtettw. 

wblcb he iruiu Ills lul^t."— (nturctouin't MotUliiy. 

** Via oQe who r»da Uldh AertaoDa vlU wonilor Uiftt Ur. Brooke 
' ■ I'lupnl l> lhniQi»i). wd hla nilkn 



□er^otlc, lm]nlaoiu BC: 



— Ouantlan. 



ii Um U 



lun Ihnraglioul."— 

is ■ icmt power Id 
ft cuillTftUd linjigf' 



Christian Ballads. 



By (he Right Ret. Abthhk Clkyilaht Cox», D.D., Bishop of WMtcni 

few TotIc Buautirully illu9truli>(l with Tourtcen Tull-page cagrav. 

lags, and nearlj sixty head and (all jjici'cii, by Jobn A., llows. 

8to, cloth, gilt, (S.BO; morocco, Rnliquc areitni, iT.ClO. 

"ThssB Ufttlftdihive eilnecl (hrlbe inlhor u> envliliTs dIttliiFtloii. aod hiTeoinnMl 

nberD 1D cotca^, cutk, ftDd boll he bu found tb« u --------- -^- 



. Tbii I 



ft gtmalDv plauun 



IglDBOOtlU-ll 



'-iTi^L 






ttlnial edition. 



Primary Truths of Religion, 



'■Bdbop Clarli liu pablLihed thli pltfav Inatliis to mHt tb? aniottTMl atite of mind 
or bla own cwintijmeD Id nlgUon to lbs ' foudftmenbll prliulplu at rbltb snd taonln.' 
The iMfwf lA ftdulrftbly Inotd ud dear, and the iiMaDlDg of the vrltfr Ift HfVBt 
^ — ■-' nnder profound ftUd Cedmloftt pbrftscokigj. too often ninl in inch w»rlca. Ulvr- 
will And It wi«UeDCl7 flttrd for leacblng to tbongfalfUJ workingniati Is tholt 
w."— AigiliA (Sumbnim and Clertail Joamat (London). 

n bisbop. I>r, Olnrk bu dona 
' Wit£r1eanifM.(>i>nflseiieftB, 



parliliei."— AwKiA a 



a-Tbel' 



walllnlMftTOlai 
lo^fcsl force, bm 

kBT tliavctitfni. aliKen onbcUet 
TiU awftkni ftdmlnllDn ud Iti 
ary Warttt (London). 
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Bible Teachings in Nature. 

ly the Bey. Uvon MicMiLi.i.i. lamo. clotb. Price, $I.BO. 



/}. AFPLETON &• CO., PuilitJUri, i. 3, <&' S Bi/Hd Si., AVw iari. 




Works of E. Meyeigk Goulbubn, D. D. 




Thoughts on Personal Religion; 

lluiiig*TrciiIi!iooD tboChriBlianLifeliiiuTwaChiiif Elemciita — DeTotion . 
uid Pr&ctice. 'Wilh two nev chapters not in prcvioua nlicioo*. 
Fourth Americui Gdition, enlarged. With a Preralor; Note bj 
Geohoe H. HocauTON, D. D., Rector oT tbc Cburdi of the Tnaa- 
figumtion in Ihn city of New Tork. 1 iiao, cloth. tl.OO. 

Pursuit of Holiness. 

A 8ei|uul to "Tlioughla on Peraonal Religion." 12iiio, cluth. 

Ad Introduction to the Devotional Study of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Firat Atnoricatt from tbe Fcvcnlh Loudon cdilJon. 12aio, cloth, tl.l 

Office of the Holy Communion in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 



Sermons Preached on Various Occa^ons 
during the Last Twenty Years. 
12mo, cloth. ?1.00. 

The Idle Word : 



The Treasury of Bible Knowledge : 

5 a Diolionarj of llic Books, Persona, Placen, Evciilp, nnd other n 
tErs, of irliic^h taentinn ta made in Ooty Scripture. Bj the Rer. 
John Atre, M. A. Uliutrated with manj hundred Woodcuta and 
fiflMD rutl-pagu Steel PUtes, drawn by Juatyne Trom Original 
Photogrvpha hj Graliam, and Sre Colored Uapa. One ttiick toL, 
12mo. Cloth, ^.00; half calf, K^^O. 



D. AFFLETON S* CO., PuMnkm, t,i, &•% Bond Sl.,Niiii YeHt, i 



THE HISTORICAL POETRY OF THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS, 

TSAltSLATED AUD CBITICALL7 EXAMINED, 

Bf HICHAEL HEILPBIN. 

VULS. 1 ABD IL 8yO, DIOTB. PEICE OF KACU VoLUHB, %2. 



Extraett from Btmarka of tht PrtU. 

a doublo IntsriHt for ua ; botb as fttmu- 

„ „ I. . . . Tbe devialiom from thocotmnon 

tnui«liitioa are RometuncB quits tnuked ; but thev are gonerall; well sup- 
portud br Biolneiit authnritieB, and abow the uleit reiulla of Uebrcir 
noliolarabip. ■ . - Wlien we turn now to tbo critimt part or Cbo book, wa 

are ImprBMed not rimply with the enidillon of the writer, ' — -' '"■ *-'- 

tbonmsh indepvndcncD in the treatment of bu tbemos."- 
n»Ct (" OArmiatt fygitttr," Sutton). 

>' Bcoauae Kuenen ii u usdo^atia in his rcalin as Darwin ia In his, 
1 t__ — ••_ ¥i.Ti_|j^^ [jjju jju leads- "■— "■- ' ■'"■ " -- *'■- 

ley, and Bu<;ti as thi 

oDnw litcratuie."- 

"Zio (TTOBso Balesenheit dea Voif.'a hictet cino sorHame Znsammen- 
stclluna di:r verBchiodeneQ In der cngliaolion, wie in dcr duutgehun, bol- 
Ijlndinchen und fiiuuOaiaoben LiteraCur Torgelnwonon Atischauiuigon." — 
Count W. Baudiain (" TheotogucMe LiltraiumSting," Ltipsig). 



In Hiehael Hoitprin mraen wij oen fteGHtTerwant bcjp^Mteu.' 



A. Kuiam (" TktologiMck 7^*rtrt," LtjiUn). 

'■ With all hli orilical froeneaa . 
iona thouehb of the Old TeMamenl. 



With all hli orilical froeneaa ... ha deals reTorently with tha relig- 
iona thoughb of the Old TeMamenl."— /W- O. H. Toy <•' AmtriiMn Jour- 
nal of Philips"). 



- rdlyb. „^ 

t loel its power to interest and ehann, hia book itself is ample vi\- 
uuuuu, wbiob will be TD-onTarced by the experienoe of eveiy InleUigent 
reader of ila loo brief oontanta." — "iVntfon," tita York. 

eablj' written and, in the best sense, nopular work. 



" Thia is an nffreeablj' written and, in the best sense, nopular « 
. Thoro is probablT no work in En([liah IVom which s-i clear and i 
a a view con be gataed of the leading results of moduni —""■'•' 
diaain."^'" ^omCmy," Lotidon. 



New York ; D. APPLETON * CO., I, S. * 6 Bond Slrett 



A REMARKABLE BOOK. 



From Death into Life, 

Or, TWENTY YEARS OF MY MINISTRY. 



with lUaitWloB 



■ CUtk, %XA*. 



" The whole uamiiive i» unique — in tha origin, method*, and reaiilti 
of u disprneation bo citranrdinary — and quite worthy Ilic Btud; of Chris- 
tian niinisteni in all churches, litur^cal or non-liturgicuL" — Luthmm 
Obterrer. 

" We haTe had nothing hlie this hook in rrlipiniiB litaratare since ths 
davs of Bunjan'B wrilingx, and nothing like it in religious dperiencu and 
life since the recoDTenion of (ho colebrnled Cbalmcn). The miDiitr]' of 
llie Ohurch of EngUnd is of that peculiar character that a man of good 
parts and naturally stud demeanor oan perform the official duties of an 
EngUeh curate without hcing perBooallj cotivected. This wxs tlic case in 
the curlf life of Chulmers, and also of (lie author, Mr. Ha^lam. After a 
few years, however, he becomes awskened, passes " from death into life," 
as he expresses it in the title, and then commences the work of an eTnu- 
geliet, meeting with most remarkable eueceas. The boob tell« alt of this 
and much more <□ a piun, ■tralghtforwsrd style that makes it ohanning 
reading, and leaves a most hsp(>7 impressian of the author's smoerity, 
ability, nnd good-heanednesa upon the mind. The work is necwsarilj 
•utobiographical u well as historical, furnishes many importuit reli^oui 
facts, and empbaaizea many important religious trutbi." — Chtroffo Journal. 

"This is an autobiographical sketch, giring incidents in the life of an 
English Episcopal cle^tymon. Starting in life without aii^ right concep- 
tion of spiritual religion, and interested more in cccle^usueal antiquities 
than in building up a living church, by sad afflictions he was led into new 
experiences, aiS henceforth his whole mlnistrj' woe ilevoled to enforcing 
* conversion ' as universally indispensable. There are many anecdotes re- 
lated of great interest, and, while necesHarily detailing much in which the 
writer WHS prominent, there is nothing which suggeais egotism. The 
b'ink ia one which Chria^an people will find rcfreahing and BLimulutiDg." 
!Cca ToTkBaptat Wteldy. 



For sale by all booksellers; o 
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